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This hammer 
won't hit 


the nail on 
the head... 


unless it’s in the hand of someone who really knows 
how to use it. This is true of all tools—especially true of the 
complex tools and systems now available to big business, 
amongst them the electronic computer. 

C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd. know more than most about the 
practical use of computers and, indeed, all the other tools and 
techniques of modern commerce and industry. 

As the largest independent computer and research services 
organization in the world, with a long lst of chents which 
includes not only internationally famous commercial 
corporations but also both national and local governments, 
C-E-I-R now operates in America some of the most advanced 
computing equipment in commercial use today. 

Two London offices are already handling commercial, 
industrial, and scientific problems in this country, and another 
C-E-I-R Centre, in London, with IBM 7090 and IBM 1401 
facilities, will provide computer time and services. 

Thus equipped, and with a staff of over 300 mathematicians, 
Statisticians, economists, scientists, programmers, and other 
specialists (many of them famous in their fields), 

C-E-I-R are ready to handle on your behalf any assignment, 
large or small, in part or as a whole, working alone or with your 
own technical staff. Ask your secretary to write or telephone: 
for a copy of ‘A NEW DIMENSION IN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUE’. 
You will find it very interesting indecd 


INDUSTRIAL, ECONOMIC AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING -§ MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 

TREND FORECASTING - FEASIBILITY SURVEYS - MARKET SURVEY 
ANALYSIS . INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING - COMPUTER TIME 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway - London WC 2. Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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Mergers? the Public Interest 

Success in combating restrictive practices among British com- 
panies has been one factor in the wave of mergers, with the 
press among many others. Safeguards against monopolies are less 
effective: it may now be necessary for mergers in all industries to 
be scrutinised before they are completed (p. $79). 


The Royal Commission on the Press can do good if the industry 
co-operates—and if its pace is uncommonly swift, 
the battle for Odhams moves two a climax (p. $42) 


Meanwhile 


In America, severe penalties have been imposed in the heavy elec- 
trical industry for price fixing and rigging bids (p. $56), 


Messrs Cotton and Clore plan to celebrate their property merger 
by making a wedding breakfast of a compatiy as large 
§84) 


as them- 
selves combined (p 


Public Purses 


If the Government wants to provide facilities for longer export 
credits, it should do so by direct means (p. §83). 
‘ 


Western Europe is wondering whethér to contribute the remaining 
millions needed to transform Britain's expensive Blue Streak into 
a possibly paying communications rocket (p. $89) 


the banks’ introduction of their new credit trans- 
fer system is the most important single development in banking 
for vears (pP sal 


Easy payments 
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INTERNATIONAL 


EXPORT AND WHAT? 


Kennedy and Mr Selwyn 
countries Must export to expand, 


President Lloyd concur that their 
But a radical change in the 
system of international payments is needed—if the rich nations 
are to do their best by themselves and by the underdeveloped 
countries (p. §43 


Mr Kennedy attaches more urgency to his proposals for ending 
the recession at home and fof encouraging economic growth than 
he does to those for checking the outflow of gold. The two prob- 
lems pose a dilemma for monetary policy which he is trying to 
solve by umaginative means which may not work (pp. $43 and 554) 


NATIONS TO NATIONS 


Russia and China: Mr Khrushchev’'s foreign policy has been re- 
strained but not, for the moment, changed, by his compromise 
with China’s views at last November's communist 
(p. $34). 


China and UN: British diplomacy begins to talk in somewhat 
louder terms than before of admitting communist China to the 
United Nations (p. $41): 


Two Olive Branches: President Kennedy's proffer of an olive 
branch is being studied in Moscow (p. $41); President de Gaulle’s 
similar gesture will shortly take President Bourguiba to Paris 
Pp. $42). 
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In Parliament 

The Economy: the Government's economic policy is raising 
grumbles in the Tory ranks: but some leadership, with competi- 
tion as the medicine, may be attempted (p. §40). 


The Health Service : Mr Powell’s brilliant apeech, faced with a 
voluble but weak offensive by the Opposition, may help Tories 
elaborate a new philosophy of welfare (p. $41). 


The Government : Some new appointments—and the question of 
what the Ministry of Science is for (p. $42). 


Drink : The new licensing bill is in danger of being watered down 
by a temperance-minded committee (p. $42). 


Education 


Secondary Modern Schools are failing to satisfy parents; this is 
the first problem for Lord Amory in his new job on the Central 
Advisory Council (p. $43). 


Universities are to rationalise their system of entry, but what they 
really need is more places (p. $44). 


Cambridge dons’ decision not to pay enough to medical teachers 
is the action of. intellectual Luddites (p. $47). 


HOME REPORT—a closer look at Britain 
(p. $49 to Pp. §§0). ~ 

© Policemen’s Lot, ® Putti 
® Dramatic Choice. eae 


Heart into the Highlands. 
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Germany and the past: Inconvenient wartime memories hinder 
Germany’s relations with an ally, Britain (p. $47), and a neighbous, 
Poland (p. $73). 


AFRICAN UNIONS 

Hopes for rescuing the Central African Federation are somewhat 
stronger since Mr Sandys secured an agreement in Southern Rho 
desia (p. §37); an examination of Dr Banda and his entourage 
does not extinguish them (p. §69) 


Hopes for an eventual federation of Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda are being cautiously fostered by the British Government 


(P. $44). 


THE UNITED STATES 

The New Men : President Kennedy, who promised the world the 
best available ambassadors, seems prepared to accept less in some 
second-rank posts (p. $§6). 

New Start on Space ? Campaign promises to close the missile gap 
may prove embarrassing if, in fact, it is found that there is no gap 
(p. §§§). 


STATES WITH PRCBLEMS 
Democratic development is threatened by the soldiers, for good or 
ill, in Pakistan (p. §39) and Venezuela (p. $70). 


In Israel, Mr Lavon has countered Mr Ben-Gurion’s resignation 
with another (p. $44). 


Detailed contents on page 533 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION !S 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


pee. RE ese 
eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems, A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 


touch with a Polymer representative in 
one of 43 countries, 


POLYMER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA + CANADA 
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We bel ieve j n t h e The right gimmick is the one that ensures recognition for your 


product as something different from all its competitors. The right 


p OW er of t h e gimmick is seldom an eccentric one; at Stowe & Bowden, it is always 


the result of a skilled and serious effort to discover, to establish and 


r i g h t z i Mm Mm i Cc k to exploit the true individuality of your product. 


Stowe « Bowden 


simirtes 


th vitising 


LONDON: 19, Cursitor Street E.C. 4. MANCHESTER: (05, Princess Street NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Ciaremont Read 
(N AMERICA: Stowe Bowden de Garme inc., New Yerk 





La situacion comercial de J’ Angle- 
terre demande dass wir mehr 
exportieren. Goering thought the 
alternative to not exporting was 
death through starvation; the P.M. 
thinks -exporting's fun. We think 
it's plain common sense. With hire 
purchase, bank rates and special 
deposits subject to such peripatetic 
movements, how often have we 
blessed the fact that 45° of our 
business is transacted beyond 
these islands’ shores. What stab- 
ility of employment and turnover 


though not always of profits — have 
we enjoyed through the cushioning 
effects of exports. We've been 
exporting since 1860 and even in 
those days we published our sales 
literature in five languages. Bi- 
lingualism is a commonplace with 
us; many of our staff are qu nque- 
lingual even the Managing Direc- 
tor speaks three languages. We've 
subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in a dozen countries 
overseas, and agents or dealers 
in nearly all the others—so there's 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 


Part of The Morgan Crucible Group 
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hardly a country in the world we 
don't visit or where you won't find 
a Morgans product. We're sorry if 
this sounds like boasting but we're 
proud of our export tradition. And 
with all the gloom about exports 
that seems to be fashionable at the 
moment, we feel this is the 
eccasion to pay tribute to all the 
employees of the Group who help 
to develop, make and sell the 
products on which our export 
performance depends. 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 
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‘No sensible man watches 


his feet hit the ground. 


He looks ahead to see 
what kind of ground 
they'll hit next’ 


ERNEST HAYCOX 


These words reflect the attitude of the Rediand Group of Companies. 
Their many and varied services to Industry as a whole, 

and the Building Industry in particular, have won world-wide recognition. 
But there is no complacency. Rather does this progressive 

Group of Companies regard the strong position that it holds today 


as a stepping-stone to still greater things to come The Rediand Group 
products and services 


Titee: 

Rediand Tiles Lid 

Pipes: 

Norcon Pipes Lid; Sharp Jones & Co Lid; 
John Ellis 4 Sons Lid 

Bricko: 

The Sussex Brick Co Lid 

Quarries A Civil Engineering: 


The Mountsorre! Granite Group 
Redland scvomes cmireo 9 wri ca 


Walter Smith (Contractors) Lid; 
J. Cross & Sons Lid 
Cencrete products & services! 
Overseas Subsidiary and John Ellis & Sons Lid; Rediand Stone Lid 


Associate Companies Engineers: 


Rediand Engineering Lid 
Braas & Co G.m.b.H. (Western Germany) Engineering Design 
Vereeniging Tiles Ltd (South Africa) & Development: 


: : Chapman Levesseur & Partners Lid 
The African Tile Co (Pty) Ltd (South Africa) ae , Seneties & sdittis 
Rediand Tiles of Rhodesia Ltd (Southern Rhodesia) 


Tuck & Co Lid; J. G. Ingram & Sons Lid; 
Refiex Tyre & Rubber Co Lid; Martindil! 


Group Services! 


WORKS IN GREAT BRITAIN, SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA AND WEST GERMANY Rediand Transport Ltd; Redland Exports Lid 
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BUDD COMPANY... 


Leader in solving electronic design problems with plastics 


Example: Continental-Diamond 

Fibre plastics measure up to the 

particularly demanding specifica- 
tions for printed circuit panels in the TIROS I 
weather satellite now circling the Earth in outer 
space. The satellite was developed for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration by Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Many other problems in space age developments 
and diverse electrical and industrial applications 
are being solved by plastics created by Budd's 
subsidiaries, CDF in the U.S.A. and La Fibre 


Diamond in France. These laminated and molded 


INTERNATIONAL 


plastics are meeting unprecedented requirements 
for electrical insulation strength, lightness and 
heat resistance. Many other plastics -in the form 
of sheets, rods, tubes and tapes play an important 
part in improving a wide range of products and 
lowering their cost. This pioneering in plastics 
closely complements Budd's skills. These skills in 
engineering ... metallurgy . .. tooling .. . welding 

. research .. . testing .. . production and pro- 
gressive development for internationalyindustry, 
help place Budd high among the wotld’s 250 
largest industrial concerns. Write for our Annual 
Report. The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa., U.S.A, 


PEO 


D/V/S/ON 
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DEFENCE 
BONDS 


| 


Q/ ive 
69/9 i 
Tn fe THE GUARDIAN 


Livelier than thou? Of course, 
Defence Bonds 
Earn 5°, interest per annum. 
Are repayable after only 7 years, at the superior ~ but in the nicest 


rate of £1083 for every £100 invested. 
Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. way. Others trot out the 


Do not have income tax on interest facts * the Guardian reader 
earned deducted at source. 


May be cashed before maturity. interprets them: others quote 
the figures — the Guardian 


IN SEVEN YEARS reader adds them up. But 


' + | he doesn’t brag about it. This 


the Guardian reader is 


6%, Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 


is a natural consequence of 
his lively mind — the lively mind 
which made him choose the 


te } nnum if a Ue ruardi i » firs e 
"you pas faxat the prepent Guardian in the first place. 


standard rate of 7/9 


NEW 5% DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 
£5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 


(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) ] H E G U AR D I AN 
an be had from your bank manager, stockbroker, or from 


savings Committee. Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank 


iasued by The Nationa: Sawngs Conuntttee, London, S.W.7 
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() upon a time, if they were lucky, 


children learnt Paters, Aves and Glorias from 
a hornbook: and at 14 years or thereabouts, went on 
to Oxford to study Classics. Samuel Johnson 


tried his hand at it. So did Goldsmith 


f school-mastering fee ee CFSCOCNOr is it surprising. 
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Education in those days was that unfortunate period between birth and manhood. Ushers and Beadles 
were noted more for cruelty than for learning. Dickens did a lot of good. 
He showed up the Squeers and Bumbles of this world. But it took the Bill of 1876 
to provide all our children with the opportunity for decent education. 
We've progressed, too, a long way from the muscular Christianity of Dr. Arnold's Rugby: 
from the dull con-by-rote mensa-mensa- mensam philosophy of the traditional schoolmen. 
We've escaped to a wonderful world of visual ideas, where languages, science, 
maps and men havé all become an exciting reality. It’s all been done by good sense, 
perseverance — and Television. Television school programmes, with their arresting, memorable 
images, are fast becoming required viewing in British classrooms. 
Already, over one thousand schools take advantage of the extensive 
syllabus transmitted by Associated-Rediffusion 


every Monday to Friday in term time. 


London’s Television, Monday to Friday 


evision House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7688 
House, Smalibrook, Ringway, Birmingham 5. Tel: Midland 915i 
ter House, Orford Street, Manchester 1. Tel: Central 9867/8 
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" THIS BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


actualy halts ease Ane 


THE PASSAGE 
OF FIRE! 


ENGINEERING 


Skilled manpower and creative engineering is the 
essence of progress which today rules the Seven Seas. 
This progress is constantly evident in the new luxury 
passenger ships, the rapid passenger-cargo ships, the 
sleek tankers, ore and bulk carriers dotting the globe. 
The Mitsui ships stand out anywhere-—-everywhere, in 
fact, where there’s water. And each ship is the symbol 
of Mitsui manpower and engineering, skill and creativity 
without peer today and unchallenged tomorrow. 


This Implement store at Eastbourne was 
decked throughout with Stramit building slabs. One day a can of 
petro! was knocked over and ignited by an electric fire. Within 
seconds, flames were leaping high. Soon the temperature reached 800 F. 
Concrete splintered and brick walls were fractured. Timber door- 
frames and eaves were severely damaged. But, although the paper 
tiners covering the roof-decking were charred away, the Stramit siabs 
themselves resisted the fire and remained intact. _And the fire was 
<anfined to the store, thereby saving the main building. This is only one of 


several case histories which prove that Stramit slabs can actually halt 
the passage of fire. 


STRAMIT class 1 Slabs toe 


' Passenger ships, passenger.cargo ships, cargo ships, tankers, ore carriers, 
—s bine * € pr eg a — iod bulk carriers, etc. Diesel engines for marine and stationery uses, steam 
— can resist heat of - for tong periods — engines, gas turbines. Steel structures.industrial machinery & equipment 
— used as roof-decking under roofing-felt achieve a 
U-value of 0.23 


wii 
— fully satisfy the Spread of Fiame and Therma! B & W Diesel-Engine Licensee Bw 
insulation requirements of the 1957 Act. Escher Wyss Gas-Turbine Licensee E 
defy fire resolutely 


Stock sizes 4ft. wide x 6, 6, 9, 10 & I2ft. long 
ITSUI 
/ : 
SHIPBUILDING & 
ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


(special sizes to order) 
Head Office: Mitsui Main Building, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cables: MITUIZOSEN TOKYO Works: Tamano, Okayama Prefecture, 
®¥ ; Japan Cables: MITUIZOSEN TAMANO New York Special! Repre 
eS sentative: 17, Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y., U.SA. Cables: 
“ NAPA Tt YORK ) 2 : o., 40 
STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, Ss ee ee. see ae ee eee * 
: ) use, 8: nno et, Lone 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX :: West Drayton 375! (10 lines) cant diene thea 
One of the TOMO Group of Companies ‘ anes ' 
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Williams & Williams aluminium windows 
find the sea air so bracing 


Sea air corrosion, the attack of industrial grime—you can laugh at the 
lot with WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS ALUMINIUM WINDOWS. Trouble-free, 
maintenance-free, you don’t even have to paint them. ee eeeremesens:” sre 


Sea air on one side, laboratory fumes on the other— 
pandpoaervind hc mvatig comeing ag Snags 
looki Ndi ing up to overything at Hastings 

forward | ing building products Girls. Architect: €. ©. Baxter, M. , Amice, 
Borough Engineer. S. Ripley, ents. Dipl. Arch. 

Architect in charge. 
Wittems & Williams make RELIANCE steel windows of every description, ALOMEG@A and ether aluminium windows, ROFTEN movabie 
steel partitioning, ALuMINExX patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain waiting and many other producte, all of which can be seen at our 

permanent exhibition at 36, High Heiborn, W.C.1. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER - WILLIAMS HOUGE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C4 
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of the best 


Tough situations call for certain safeguards—as any schoolboy knows, 
Products due for punishment need similar protection. The best safeguard 
is to use the best materials... Rigidex for example, a new high density 
polyethylene, the hardest, most rigid polyethylene. It can be sterilised 
at 100°C or plunged into deep freeze without losing its outstanding toughness 
And Rigidex resists chemicals, oils and grease better than 

any other polyethylene. From bottles to boilable packs, 

from car components to trawlermen's nets— where 

take a beating—it pays to specify Rigidex 

Rigidex is tacked by the great technical res 

Listillers Plastics Group is famous. Along wit! 

Geon polyvinyl chloride, Styron polystyrens 

Cellobond and Epok synthetic resins, Hycar 


Rigidex plays a vital part in meeting moder 


Write for your copy of ‘Rigidex —the Polyethylene Pius’ 


Rigidex, Geon, Styron., ¢ 
; Epok, Hycar are reed trade 
British Geon Lid | British Resin Products Ltd | Distrene Ltd BRUIRSSINRS SEER See, Rigidex is one of the products 
manufactured by British Hydrocart 
Chemicals Ltd at Grangemouth, ar 
marketed by British Reein Produ 


\ 


HEAD OFFICE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON Wl HYDE PARK 7321 
\i 


Dittillers Flamics ewe Wan 
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SIE IDECO 
drilling rigs, 

mud # pumps, 
allied equipment 


SECURITY 

rock bits 

and other 
drilling too!s 


MAGCOBA® 
drilling muds 
ond 
chemicals 


LANE-WELLS 
perforating 
ond well logging 
services 


asi, 
ae 


a 


4 nstruments 
pipeline control 
systems 


a, we 


i 
PACIFIC 
oil well 
plunger 
pumps 


GUIBERSON 
drilling production 
and workover 
tools 


DRESSER 
couplings, 
clamps ond 

other fittings 


CLARK 
compressors, 
engines, 
gas turbines 


CONNERSVILLE 
gas boosters, 
meters, blowers 


Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD AOTLad GAS 


Starting with exploration—and all the way tothe 
end of the pipeline—you will find Dresser equip- 
ment, Dresser technology, Dresser ideas and 
Dresser services working throughout the world. 


Seismic instruments .. . drilling rigs, on land 
and offshore .. . drill bits, drilling tools and 
drilling muds... compressors, engines, gas tur- 
bines... mud pumps and oil well plunger pumps 
... perforating and well-logging services . . . oil 
well production and workover tools . . . pipeline 


couplings, clamps and fittings ... electronic pipe- 
line control systems ... gas boosters, meters, 
blowers—all are provided everywhere by Dresser 
Industries, a world-wide group of integrated 
companies and licensees. 


The world of oi] and gas is a Dresser world. Avd 
it’s a world that’s yours to use confidently, no 
matter where you operate. Call on the men of 
Dresser ... rely on the products and services of 
Dresser .. . anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viemonte 667, Buenos Aires 
ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London SW. 7 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue diene, Paris 16 
ITALY: Dresser italy, $.p A., Piezza Cavour 3, Milen 
MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de ia Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., MUhlebachstresse 43, Zérich 
VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificid Radio Continente, 6° Piso, Ave. Mexico, 


Los 


Caobos, Caracas 


Agente in the principal cities of the world 
Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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Sweetest corn you ever did see! 


Sweet indeed are the fruits of the earth, and all 
should enjoy them. Tragically, on our overcrowded 
planet, one man's snack is all too often another man's 
supper. Here in Britain, the problem is economic, 
our need being to produce food at /ower cos/. This 
the farmer achieves with his traditional skills, aided 
increasingly by agricultural chemicals 

A major contribution to greater farming economy, 
efficiency and higher crop yields is the high-con- 


centrate type of fertiliser, pioneered by Shell with 
No. 1 Compound (17-11-22) and Nitra-Shell, which 
through concentration, reduces the weight to be 
handled and cuts costs. if you have a problem involv- 
ing the use of fertilisers or agricultural chemicals in 
general, get in touch with Shell 

Write to the Information Officer, Agricultural 
Division, Shell Cfomical Company Limited, 29-30 
Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


Shell Chem 
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Get Trade Afloat 


RESIDENT KENNEDY'S incisive message to Congress and Mr Selwyn 
Priors halting speech to the House of Commons had two points in 

common this week. The disturbing point in common was that both 
speakers insisted righteously that their exports must increase by more than their 
imports before their economies can safely expand. Nine out of ten countries 
in the free world could at present find arguments for saying the same thing ; 
then there could be nobody to do the increased importing, and expansion would 
not take place. But the second and welcome point of agreement, in a world 
that ix being driven into these inconsistencies by a shortage of foreign exchange, 
was that President Kennedy said that America 

must now, in co-operation with other lending countries, begin to consider ways in 

which international monctary institutions—especially the International Monetary 

Fund—<can be strengthened and more effectively utilised. . . . 

And Mr Lloyd announced that three of the best brains in the Treasury and the 
Bank of England are about to go to Washington, presumably to start discussing 
such “ co-operation” in the task of increasing what economists call “ world 
liquidity.” No more urgent task lies before economic planners anywhere, No 
more urgent purpose of popular instruction exists than that simple people every- 
where—in congresses and parliaments, as well as in bars and clubs—should 
begin to understand what this problem is about, 

All over the free world the economic objective of governments ought to be to 
release sufficient purchasing power into their economies to keep their productive 
capacity running to the limit of what is possible without inflation. At present, 
very many countries are running production at below their full economic capacity 
because of their shortage of one particular form of purchasing power ; that is, 
foreign exchange. If the gold and foreign exchange reserves of all countries 
were doubled in purchasing power by a stroke of the pen, then many govern- 
ments, even without changing their proper stand against domestic inflation by 
one whit, would decide to restimulate activity in their economies by more than 
they are now doing. This has probably been true at some stage in the past five 
years of almost every major free country, except Germany, which has sufficient 
foreign exchange, and which has for many years been expanding its production 
like mad. 

Total world holdings of foreign exchange at present amount to something like 
$73 billion, made up of three main components: $38 billion of gold, $23 billion 
of foreign currencies (overwhelmingly dollars and sterling), and $14 billion of 
drawing rights on the International Monetary Fund. Now, it is perfectly possible 
to devise several ways whereby these reserves of $73 billion could be doubled 
overnight. One simple way would be to increase drawing rights on the IMF 
from $14 billion to $87 billion, merely by writing down that new figure in its 
books. A second way would be to increase the value of international gold 
reserves from $38 billion to over $111 billion by trebling the price of gold in 
terms of every currency. But this second way would bring the biggest immediate 
benefits to (a) countries that hold a lot of gold already ; (b) countries that produce 
gold (the biggest are South Africa and Russia) ; and (c) individual speculators 
who have been hoarding gold in the hope that "he world may even be 
driven to just some such step. These are not the countries or people 
one would most wish to benefit. So the better method would seem to be the 
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first one: to increase everybody's effective drawing rights at 
the IMF, though not necessarily by the sort of amount 


mentioned above, and certainly not necessarily for every , 


country equally. Instead this might be an opportunity to 
give specially large new drawing rights, under certain condi- 
tions, to underdeveloped ‘countries—as the major part of a 
new scheme of generous world aid to them—though it should 
always be remembered that the primary purpose of the 
operation would be to underpin the key currencies themselves. 


4AT are the objections ? Two sets are heard. The first 

comes from those who say that to resort to the printing 
presses would cause irresponsible inflation all round. There 
would be nothing automatic.about this threat, for the largest 
conceivable increase in international exchange reserves would 
still be equal to only a very small direct increase in the total 
purchasing power that shows itself within the national incomes 
of all LMF members. But there would certainly be a contingent 
risk. Once all countries felt less worried about their reserves, 
many would start expanding, their domestic spending more 
voraciously ; some might well expand themselves back into 
inflation again. In some underdeveloped countries, in particu- 
lar, ambitious four or five year plans have been drawn up 
that aim at a far greater degree of expansion than any country 
can secure without inflation, and sometimes (particularly in 
Latin America) the plans have been brought back to solid 
ground only when the country concerned has run out of 
foreign exchange. Obviously, therefore, if the IMF or some 
other organisation were to give specially enlarged drawing 
rights to underdeveloped countries, it should have the right 
to play a banker's role in imposing conditions on profligate 
countries to ensure that they put their internal economies 
in order. 

The second set of objections to an artificial increase in 
world liquidity comes from those who argue that the 
existing degree of liquidity would be quite all right, if only 
it were properly used—if only those in charge of the key 
international currencies (dollar, sterling and mark) co-operated 
to prevent flights of hot money from one to the other. There 
is a very great deal in this argument ; but it can become an 
excuse for inaction by people who underestimate the diffi- 
culties that these key currency countries now face. 

For example, the United States is at present running a 
surplus on its balance of payments on current account and 
a deficit on its balance of payments on capital account, but 
is in minor recession at home. The logical thing would be 
for it to put up its short-term interest rates relative to London 
and Frankfurt (to stop the capital drain abroad), but to 
reflate its economy by running a large budget deficit. But 


because of inhibitions built into the American political system, . 


the new Democratic Administration finds it difficult either to 
put up interest rates (except in certain disguised and possibly 
ineffective ways) or to admit that it should deliberately plan 
to run a large budget deficit. So the plea goes out to America’s 
allies in Europe to alter the differential in interest rates by 
putting their own interest rates down. 

This is very difficult for the British government, which 
would undoubtedly be better served, both politically and 
economically, this year if it could keep interest rates up but 
increase its budget deficit by putting taxes down. So both 
countries turn to the German government and say that it 
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should both reduce its own interest rates further and find 
ways of transferring more foreign exchange to America: 
either course would involve the Germans in introducing a 
sterner budget (the first largely for economic reasons, the 
second partly for accounting reasons). The Germans tend 
to say that they do'not see why they should raise taxes simply 
because the Americans refuse to raise interest rates. 

Similarly, the apostles of logic say that the best way in 
which any country can give aid to the underdeveloped lands 
is to vote such funds in its budget. When a country does 
this, the burden laid upon it is determined by the extent to 
which the new exports financed by these funds impose new 
demands on its domestic production—by the extent to which 
these “unrequited exports” occupy domestic productive 
capacity that could otherwise have been used to satisfy demand 
at home. A broadly similar burden is incurred when a country 
eases credit or credit insurance terms on its exports (i.e. when 
the state takes responsibility for some expenses that would 
otherwise be borne by foreign importers, or encourages expor- 
ters to expand sales to countries that businessmen fear may not 
pay for them in full). But to vote funds in a budget which will 
be used to buy one’s exports is popularly regarded as being a 
give-away of taxpayers’ money ; while to ease credit terms is 
popularly regarded as being an encouragement of one’s own 
exporters, with money drawn down from the moon. So 
governments have a tendency to use the latter instrument. 
Unfortunately, it is an instrument which can give more money 
to the profligate than to the deserving ; which is completely 
uncoordinated with other exporting nations ; which can divert 
exports towards countries that are the worst risks ; and which 
plays no part in any thought-out system of international 
economic priorities. If the major manufacturing countries 
could join together in some scheme for enlarging the drawing 
rights of underdeveloped countries at the IMF, all these 
problems could be handled more sensibly. 


— one of the difficulties about IMF drawing rights 
is that they have tended to be used purely as a last 
line of reserve, to be drawn upon only by countries that have 


fallen into an exchange crisis. Mr Selwyn Lloyd has said 
that in future Britain will not hesitate to ask for stand-by 
facilities as spon as it needs them, and on Monday President 
Kennedy said that the United States would do the same. 
But a country such as the United States, which settles all its 
external transactions in dollars without any exchange controls, 
finds difficulty in the fact that its drawing rights are expressed 
in terms of other currencies which its importers or investors 
do not directly use ; indeed, a lot of them are inconvertible 
currencies which are of no use to anybody as reserves. These 
difficulties can be (and on occasion have been) circumvented, 
but they remain a barrier in the way of prompt recourse to 
the pool of liquidity in the IMF ; if the IMF could issue its 
drawing rights in terms of some newly created measure of 
value with a definite name—such as bancor or unitas, 
as Lord Keynes originally proposed—certain of these psycho- 
logical difficulties (and some practical ones) might be removed. 
The world could then find itself with a new key reserve 
currency or asset—other than the dollar, sterling or gold— 
and all sorts of intriguing possibilities for experiment, arbitrage 
and making better use of the world’s pool of liquidity might 
be opened up. 
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This problem of inadequate liquidity is a persistent one 
for the postwar world. President *s “task forces” 
of eager young rethinkers are known to have had before them 
at least two plans for increasing world liquidity: the 


“ Triffin plan” (which is fairly radical) and the “ Bernstein 
plan” (which is much less so). Any trained economist with 
ten minutes to spare can work out some other variant of the 
same general ilk. But until now the attitude of the British 
government has been that, as the previous American Adminis- 
tration would not accept any radical change, it was better to 
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increase world liquidity gradually and by stealth ; after having 
been rebuffed when they have sought new systems of world 
liquidity before, some of the foxes at the British Treasury 
may even have begun to believe that the grapes which they 
have previously failed to reach would possibly taste sour in 
some respects anyway. If so, this would be silly. The siost 
radical scheme that the Americans (and the Germans) can 
conceivably be induced to accept would without doubt be 
the most advantageous scheme now for Britain, for America, 
for the underdeveloped countries and for all free mankind. 


The Message to Kennedy 


If Mr Kennedy negotiates, it will be with a somewhat different 
Khrushchev from the one Mr Eisenhower knew 


AVING rejoiced, not at all politely, at President 
H Eisenhower's departure, the Soviet press has been 

giving his successor more civil treatment. . There 
is a studied attempt to reserve judgment ; and suggestions 
persist that March will once again see the indefatigable Mr 
Khrushchev westward bound in his favourite role as pilgrim 
of peace. In March of last year, his trip to France was the 
final preliminary to the summit meeting. This time, a visit 
to the United Nations could be the occasion for a meeting 
with President Kennedy, which might be a summit of its 
own or, at least, a preliminary to a later summit. But this is 
where the analogies end. Even if he does go west again this 
spring, the Soviet leader will go with less freedom of action 
than he enjoyed a year ago. 

The temperate treatment given to Mr Kennedy is naturally 
being contrasted with the harsher tones, so recently heard, 
in communist analyses of the international situation. Yet the 
contradiction is more apparent than real ; the truth is that 
the American President has, for once, the means of setting 


the Soviet moves in the context of general communist strategy . 


as it was evolved in the international communist meeting in 
Moscow in November. Around the world the 81 delegations 
have been reporting home about that meeting, and putting 
their glosses on its manifesto. The Russians themselves have 
published not only Mr Suslov’s report on the subject, but also 
the Khrushchev version, delivered to an assembly of Soviet 
notables on January 6th but released nearly three weeks later. 
As the various pieces of the puzzle gradually fall into place, 
the shape of the frail Sino-Soviet compromise becomes clearer. 


R KHRUSHCHEV has clearly got international communist 

blessing for yet another attempt at a disarmament deal 
with the United States. The bargain might be coupled with 
another one over Berlin, which would mark the freezing of 
the present geographic, if not political, division of Europe. To 
drive his point home to the Moscow gathering (and his speech 
then probably echoed what he had told the international com- 
munist meetings in November) the Soviet leader dwelt on the 
horrors of atomic war, drawing for this purpose on western 
sources. Four bombs, he quoted, could kill 20 million people 
“in London, Birmingham, Lancashire and Yorkshire ”’; 
between 50 and 7§ million Americans could be annihilated 
within 24 hours ; and two months of war could make 500 


million to 750 million victims. Mr Khrushchev did not go 
as far as to admit that mankind as a whole would be threatened, 
without distinction of social systems. Still, the gist of his 
argument was that while nuclear bombs may be revolutionary 
among weapons, they are not the weapons of revolution. To 
accept a doctrine of collective suicide would, he suggested, be 
foolish—and especially so at a time when communism had 
excellent prospects of gaining ground in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America: 

Peaceful competition has become, as Mr Gomulka put it, the 
strategic premiss . . . thanks to which not only can war be 
prevented but also the historic struggle with capitalism can be 
won, 

In return for their grudging assent to Russia’s new ecast- 
west initiatives, the Chinese obtained the promise of a more 
active style of “ co-existence,” particularly on the front where 
communist chances are good, in the undeveloped countries. 
Mr Gomulka, who was Mr Khrushchev's closest ally in 
November, spelled out, in his own lengthy report to the Polish 
central committee on January 21st, some of the hopes and 
assumptions underlying communist strategy in this field. The 
communist block already included more than a third of the 
world’s population, and by 1965, he argued rather optimisti- 
cally, it should account for half of the world’s industrial out- 
put. The non-communist part of the world, on the other hand, 
was riddled with its own contradictions. There, the 17 
advanced countries (of North America, western Europe, and 
the Commonwealth, with Japan thrown in) accounted for less 
than 30 per cent of the population, but 88 per cent of the 
industrial production. Contrasts in wealth and living stan- 
dards, contradictions between the poor primary producers and 
the rich industrialised states, insufficient investment to raise 
the standards of the poor countries, and the attraction of the 
faster communist rate of growth—these were some of the 
assumptions on which communist hopes, not merely of spread- 
ing neutralism but of winning new recruits, were based. 

Embroidering on the topic, Mr Khrushchev insisted on the 
close link between anti-colonial struggles and communist class 
war. Even more interesting was his distinction between three 
kinds of war: world conflicts, which must be eliminated , local 
ones—with the Suez intervention as 
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which he maintained to be inevitable, and where he saw it as 
a communist duty to help. Peking would like that. 

The compromise thus reached was reflected in the tactics 
adopted. Disarmament, the “problem of problems” in 
Mr Khrushchev’s words, was put at the head of the agenda. 
The status of Berlin is to be used as a lever to establish a 
territorial truce in Europe. On the eastern side of this fixed 
border, members of the block should be able to proceed more 
securely with their “ march towards communism ” (there were 
some hints in the November debates that the advanced 
members ought to do more to help the backward ones, like 
China, to close the gap). While secking by this means to 
secure its centre, the block will seek success on the flanks— 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America—in the hope of gradually 
isolating the fortress of the advanced western states. In 
Mr Khrushchev’s triumphant vision, the communist parties 
in those states will form the rearguard in the victorious march. 
In the meantime, they must broaden their alliances through 
united front tactics. How they will come to power ultimately 
——by parliamentary or revolutionary paths—will depend on 
circumstances in each case. 

This compromise still looks precarious, as compromises 
often are. If reports seeping out are to be believed, it came 
close, in November, to not being reached at all. Not the 
principle of Soviet leadership of the block but the actual 
Russian leadership—the men and their policies—seem to have 
been under open Chinese attack. Several interventions by 
the less committed parties were needed to bring the two 
protagonists to make concessions. (Rumour has it that 
M. Thorez came unexpectedly to the rescue of Mr 
Khrushchev, and that the elimination of his opponents now 
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PARLIAMENT’S UNSEEN WORK 


t part of the duty of Parlhament is the choice of the 
sbinet who are to administer the affairs of the country lt is 
1 the Cabinet, as we all know, that everything which is 
wnt in our publie business reste and must rest. . . Because the 
a Ministry # an occasional act, done once and not repeated 
leralde interval, it is not counted as one of the bhalutual 
vw of Parliament, it is not taken account of in reckoning the 
of each session. No error, however, could be more complete on 
subject KRurke aaid that the end of the British constitution 
was to bring twelve men into the jury box; it would be truer to aay 
that it was to bring fifteen good men into a dingy room in Downing 
Street Again, Parhament has a function of its own which is distinct 
from legislation, but which in the present state of the world is at least 
as important. It has an expresewe function. An immense and moat 
mmoelaneous mass of topics are brought before the English nation 
every year; the stupendous growth of our trade, the extension of our 
empire, the increase of our philanthropy, the refinement of our public 
spirit, and an augmonte 1 national intelligence, increase these subjects 
ear by vear. On all these it has an opinion, and it needs an organ for 
expressing it. Parliament ia that organ.... England thinks aloud, 
and her voice is heard in all the workd, Nor is it a paradox to say that 
Parhament performs this expressive finetion better in consequence of 
what might at first seem to be ite principal defecta, We grieve over 
the commonplace loquacity of ordmary members .. . but much of this 
loquacity is really veeful, It shows by the best evidence that opinions 
so expreaced are net the solitary judgments of great etateamen . 
but the average judgments of ordinary men. And for this purpose bad 
speaking is more effectual than the very best. Mr Gladstone is the 
greatest orator in Parliament, but there is something which Mr 
Gladstone is leas able to express than any one else, and that ia thé 
simple opinion of ordinary men. His reputation for originality w an 
insuperable obetanle : whatever he says is suspected of being his own 
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going on in the French party is partly a reward for this 
service.) There must have been Russian pressures on 
Mr Khrushchev as well. Whatever the truth of that, Peking 
and Moscow differed and still do differ on international tactics 
in spite of genuine mutual assurances that close links between 
them are vital. The best proof of the continuing divergence 
lies in the different readings that are given to the declaration 
published after the Moscow communist conference. The 
Russians saw in it essentially a green light for their leader 
to resume talks with the United States. The Chinese inter- 
preted it officially as a call to renewed struggle against the 


“ imperialist camp,” headed by the United States, and against 
“ revisionism,” chiefly Jugoslav. 


I’ other proofs are needed of the changing nature of the 
international communist movement, the Soviet leader 
provided an interesting one himself. In his January 6th 
speech he said it was no longer possible or necessary “ to 
direct all socialist countries and all communist parties from a 
single centre.” During the period of intellectual ferment and 
unrest that followed Mr Khrushchev’s own denunciation of 
Stalin in 1956, Signor Togliatti put forward a similar idea 
under the name of “ polycentrism.” It was subsequently 
dismissed as a revisionist deviation; astonishingly, it now 
gets Moscow’s blessing. 

The changes have not, on the whole, been favourable to 
the West. If. President Kennedy negotiates, he will find 
his negotiating partner a more difficult customer than General 
Eisenhower's guest at Camp David was. Not that Mr 
Khrushchev has become less interested in a deal. In 
October he has to face his party’s 22nd congress with an 
ideological programme and, probably, an economic plan for 
the next twenty years. A disarmament deal, or the prospect 
of one, would enable the planners to project high rates of 
industrial growth in spite of larger allocations for agriculture 
and the consumer industries. An approach to a modus 
vivend: would enable him to proclaim with greater confidence 
his favourite doctrine of the gradual expansion of communism, 
as against the more impatient theories of some of his 
colleagues. The change is that he can now go even less 
distance to meet his opponent. It would be utterly unrealistic 
to ask him now, as he was asked in 1959, to demonstrate his 
good behaviour on all fronts before he is allowed to sit down 
at the green table. He has promised exactly the opposite ; and 
only because he has promised it are his communist partners 
now willing that he should have another go at negotiation. 

President Kennedy thus has an even tougher game to play 
than his predecessor had. But he also has some advantages of 
his own. No doubt he is free of lingering illusions about his 
opponent’s weakness. He may know his opponent’s strategy 
better. He is probably readier to use his effective power to 
lead the western team. Ultimately it is up to the United 
States to test Soviet intentions on disarmament. Ultimately, 
too, it is up to Washington to inspire a coherent western 
policy towards the under-developed areas, and thus to show 
that the West can meet the communist challenge where it is 
going to be most pressing. The new man in the White House 
has plenty of frontiers to reach. If, this March and April, 
he lets the pace be dictated, as General Eisenhower sometimes 
did, by the slowest partner in the alliance, then last May’s 
failure will very likely be repeated. 
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Riddle of the Sandys 


Sir Edgar Whitehead and Mr Joshua Nkomo 
have demonstrated the value of calm negotiation in 


a multi-racial country. Northern Rhodesia needs 
the same recipe 


IRACULOUSLY, it seems, Mr Sandys has pulled out his 
M plum ; nothing more than another miracle is neces- 

sary to endure that it does not turn sour. Against 
everyone’s expectations, he persuaded representatives of 
Southern Rhodesians of all colours to sit round a table and 
talk about constitutional advance. More surprising, he 
managed to produce on Tuesday evening an agreement signed 
by every one of them, with the exception of the delegates 
from the right-wing Dominion Party. As an advance on 
what—to African politicians—was virtually nothing, the 
agreement goes far. 

It gives Africans a slightly broadened franchise: nearly a 
quarter of the seats in a previously all-white parliament ; a 
bill of rights and some machinery for enforcing it. Not least 
important, it makes it very difficult for any government to take 
away what has been given. The white citizens of Southern 
Rhodesia have probably gained a lenthy postponement of the 
time when power will slip altogether from their hands. They 
have certainly gained the chance to establish really good 
relations with their black fellow-citizens ; continued govern- 
ment by the United Federal Party ; and even a hope that, 
this precedent set, future constitutional advance will come 
by negotiation instead of through boycotts, strikes and riots. 
Westminster's reserved power to control their affairs will be 
reduced to a minimum. All that is now required is their 
assent in a referendum. With luck, there may even be a 
chance of saving the federation. 

To work, the new constitution, in its final draft, must make 
it much harder to go back on African advance than to go 
forward. In its present form the agreement simply makes it 
difficult to change the constitution in any direction. This 
could turn out to be a disadvantage ; the reason why it was 
done is plain. Both Mr Harper, of the Dominion Party, and 
Mr Nkomo, the African leader, have since made extreme- 
sounding statements. Mr Harper would revoke the constitu- 
tion if he could. It is unlikely that he will get the chance: 
his veiled threats cannot have increased his popularity with 
the responsible Southern Rhodesian electorate. 


R NKOMO, on the other hand, was saying no more than 

that, with the next constitutional step agreed, he intends 
to continue his campaign for “one man, one vote,” while 
working with the government set up under the agreement. 
With his electors to consider, this is perhaps understandable. 
But it must indeed be hoped that Mr Nkomo will be able to 
keep both his sworn pact with Sir Edgar Whitehead and his 
job as president of the National Democratic Party; this will be 
easier for him if his moderate methods are seen to be as 
successful in the future as they seemed to be this week. If 
things work out that way (and only a small miracle is 
required to see that they do), Mr Nkomo will be under an 
obligation to acceps reasonable compromise a3 the basis for 


building a bridge between the racial groups in his country. 

Viewing this, the federal prime minister, Sir Roy Welensky, 
can hardly fail to feel satisfied. It is only when he looks 
at Northern Rhodesia that he sees the Macleod on the horizon. 
Frightened of the pace of advance that has resulted from Mr 
Macleod’s policies in other parts of British Africa, Sir Roy 
has stood fast over Northern Rhodesia, whence he came to 
federal power. As a result, the United Federal Party delegates 
to the territory’s constitutional review have done a Banda and 
refused even to attend. Now, the settlement in Southern 
Rhodesia presents Sir Roy with a challenge: if much must 
be demanded of Mr Nkomo, much can fairly be asked also 
of him. 


B" keeping his men out of the talks and sending an emissary 
to Mr Macmillan, Sir Roy has placed himself in some- 
what the same position, from the public point of view, as an 
African nationalist who walks out of a conference to tell the 
television cameras that he is going home to “ organise the 
people.” Tuesday’s settlement put the UFP delegates under 
an obligation to come to Lancaster House, and fight their battle 
round the table and face to face, under the chairmanship of 
Mr Macleod. 

The alternative, for the Colonial Secretary, was to seck 
a cabinet decision to impose a constitution. All previous 
Northern Rhodesian constitutions have been imposed ; the 
country’s future would be vastly happier if this precedent 
could now be broken. The changes Mr Macleod proposes 
are, in fact, not extreme. . His constitution would probably 
give Africans a broader franchise, and a majority in the elected 
membership of the Legislative Council; but the Colonial 
Office would keep the balance of power through its official 
members. 

Delegates who have attended the present Lancaster House 
conference believe that the absent UFP was out for “ parity ” 
that is, an equal number of black and white elected qeeahess, 
and a retention of high franchise qualifications. For technical 
reasons, the proposals said to be Sir Roy’s, would probably 
keep the main weight of elected power in the Legislative 
Council in UFP hands. But it is not likely that the Africans 
will accept this as it stands. 

If Sir Roy Welensky or his spokesman is willing to put 
this balance of immediate power to the test of negotiation, 
there is still some chance of holding the federation (Sir Roy’s 
own federation) together. It will not be casy to persuade Dr 
Banda’s Malawi Congress party to give its “ willing consent ” 
to federation : as the Monckton Report pointed out, opposition 
to federation (which boils down to opposition to domination 
by Southern Rhodesia) is almost “ pathological.” But the 
Monckton formula (it is only four months old, but many 
people have already forgotten it) offers, at its most favourable 
reading to Africans, near-immediate self-government in the 
two northern territories ; the prospect of considerable advance 
in Southern Rhodesia; the sharing with the whites of an 
attenuated federal power, pared down to economic affairs, 
defence, and external relations ; councils of state to end racial 
discrimination ; and a quick end to discrimination in Southern 
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If the spirit of the successful talks in Salisbury is now 
carried through into the Northern Rhodesia talks, and from 
there into ¢ resumed conference on the federation itself, some- 
thing like a Monckton federation could still be constructed. 
it would then be for the Africans to grasp the opportunity 
offered to them, in a powerful state shared with whites, to 


Sticking to 


Although vaccination has had voluble advocates during 
the latest foat-and-mouth epidemic, stamping- 
out is still the right answer 


HE foot-and-mouth epidemic on British farms in the 

three months since November will cost the country 

some {2 million in compensation. This is still about 
{500,000 less than in the last major outbreak of 1951-52, 
and half the Cost of the current epidemic of fowl pest. But 
this bout of foot-and-mouth, and the British policy of stamp- 
ing-out by slaughter, has become a live issue in farm politics, 
something that is even debated on the townsman’s television. 
It so happens that this time the Ministry of Agriculture, with 
its stern killing policy, has had more trouble with foot-and- 
mouth than the Continental countries which rely on vaccina- 
tion ; after 280 reported cases the Ministry has had to destroy 
68,000 cattle, sheep and pigs (and 23 goats). Does this mean 
that present British policy is a mistake ? 

It does not—although there are some additional precautions 
that are being urged. In East Anglia, where the outbreak first 
spread from Stowmarket in Suffolk 
in early November, the danger of 
contagion promptly shut down the 
rural whist drives, young farmers’ 
meetings and the entire social life of 
the countryside without a murmur 
of complaint. The farmers need no 
reminding of the virulence of the 
disease, but local opinion has not been oer 
00 happy about the dealers. There 
is a strong feeling in Norfolk that 
cattle should not, in future, be hawked 
from market to market without the 
normal period of incubation (up to 
cight days) being observed between 
presentations of stock. Any such rule, 
however, would probably be too 
restrictive to be generally practicable, 
or acceptable, in a normal year. 
There is also a feeling in Scotland, 
which gets most of its outbreaks 
through England, that some control 
should be set up on the border ; but 
this would cut directly across the 
present lucrative trade in calves, 
which are taken north for fattening 
under the label of genuine Scotch 
beef. Although all movements of 
cattle come to a halt when the 
authorities slap a standstill order on 
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help their compatriots to advance in Southern Rhodesia, and 
to demonstrate to the rest of the continent the practical possi- 
bilities of a peaceful multi-racial society. And it would be 
for Sir Roy Welensky, as much as anyone else, to stop trying 
to stop the clock and, instead, to help make the working of 
the miracle at any rate possible. 


Slaughter 


a region, there are some loopholes that could still be blocked 
up, including the proper disinfection of vehicles. Some cases 
of the virus reaching clear areas point to just such a failure 
this time. There can be other reasons for a surprise outbreak 
besides carriage of the germ by starlings or other birds. 

Even more important in stopping the disease at its source 
is the closer supervision of every manufacturer and user of 
swill, particularly the small man. Now that foot-and-mouth 
is under better control in western Europe, the chief danger 
to this country comes from imported frozen and chilled meat 
from South America, in which the virus is able to survive for 
as long as four to five months. The authorities are not worried 
about the frankly commercial swill man, whose plant is good 
and regularly inspected. It is the small man, and even the 
casual individual who feeds waste scraps to his pigs, who is 
the usual culprit. Something of this kind is thought to have 
started the whole business off this time near Newcastle. 

Better precautions can cut down the incidence of the disease, 
but slaughter is the only way to stop it once it has begun. The 
vaccination policy is practised only in countries where foot- 
and-mouth is already endemic : this is 
true of western Europe as well as 
South America. At their most hard- 
pressed moments in the past three 
months the animal health experts of 
the Ministry of Agriculture have 
drawn what encouragement they can 
from the signs that the Europeans are 
slowly moving towards the British 
point of view on stamping-out, ex- 
pressed by the Gowers report in 1954. 
The Dutch, after building up a con- 
siderable measure of resistance in 
their cattle stocks by systematic 
vaccination, have now started to 
introduce an element of slaughter as 
well: so have the Danes and west 
Germans. In 18 French departments 
the official claim is that slaughter is 
now the policy. 

This evolution of Continental 
opinion is only likely to be reversed 
by the onset of a major crisis—par- 
ticularly if the new Asian and African 
types of foot-and-mouth spread into 
European herds. The existing Con- 
tinental vaccines would be powerless 
to prevent such a disaster. A danger- 
ous, if still distant, point of entry is 
through the Balkans, but the chief 
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problem is that the virus types could be introduced through 
meat imports. At present only Britain's Pirbright Institute 
has done any appreciable research into these new types, chiefly 
for African members of the Commonwealth. (There has, 
in fact, been one escape from Pirbright into cattle nearby.) 
There are grounds for concern that western Europe may see 
its efforts at controlling the familiar strains swept aside by 
a new menace. 


‘Ta geographical protection that Britain possesses against 
any spread of foot-and-mouth from the Continent is far 
from complete, but it is sufficient to make a slaughter policy 
(even with occasional costly spells) appreciably more economic 
than vaccination. The estimated cost of regular vaccination 
for British cattle alone, submitted to the Gowers committee 
in 1954, was between {10 million and £23 million a year ; 
for universal vaccination it would be £24-£56 million. The 
committee was slightly chary of some of the estimating done, 
and the improved development of vaccines since then suggests 
that the bill would be smaller now ; it might even be halved. 
Even so, the balance of advantage is with stamping-out by 
slaughter, which may cost {2 million only twice in a decade. 
The one arguable case for protective vaccination is for the 
herd of exceptional value: a selected list of such herds is 
allowed to be vaccinated in Sweden, where otherwise slaughter 
is the policy. But this would be much harder to carry out in 
Britain, where there is less space to keep such herds in per- 
manent isolation ; and those owners who rely on the export 
trade to North America would resist such a policy to the limit. 
Although Ministry officials do not exclude the possibility of 
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protective vaccination) in a major crisis, they are convinced 
that the danger of allowing masked infection to persist in 
vaccinated cattle more than outweighs any possible benefit in 
preserving good bloodstock. (This means that the proposed 
importation of Charollais breed cattle from France will have 
to be a once-for-all operation, under the strictest supervision.) 
If the blood is any good at all, the Ministry argues, it will 
have been bred into other herds, so that rebuilding is never 
impossible. 

The best safeguard for British and Continental herds is to 
tackle the disease where it is still deeply rooted. British 
research has contributed notably to what must be a long 
campaign in Africa. In South America, where British officials 
keep a watchful eye on the meat industry, the authorities are 
steadily moving towards a greater measure of control through 
vaccination. Some British farmers are inclined to entertain 
the idea that Britain should impose swingeing restrictions on 
its meat imports from South America, but this would raise 
meat prices in this country to an intolerable extent. Specific 
restrictions have, however, been used from time to time: since 
the beginning of this month imports of pig meat to this 
country have been cut off 

Shifts of this kind may be necessary, but in the end foot- 
and-mouth will not be brought under proper control without 
increased co-operation and scientific and financial aid on the 
broadest basis. What has been done in western Europe in 
recent years suggests a practical way in which progress can 
be amicably organised elsewhere. It is in Britain’s own 
interest to maintain, and step up, the advice and help that 
have already been given. 


Interlude in Pakistan 


The Commonwealth’s only military government 
has much to its credit; it can be wished everything 
but longevity 


HEN the Queen is in one of the seven realms of which 
WW she is the constitutional head of state, her public 
utterances properly reflect the advice given by her 
ministers in that realm. Ignorance of the subtleties of the 
Commonwealth system may sometimes lead outsiders to 
suppose that she would speak in, say, Ottawa, Lagos or 
Colombo from a brief supplied by Mr Macmillan ; this is 
not so, and the underlying principle is really quite easy to 
grasp. On the other hand, even devotees of the higher 
Commonwealthmanship may be forgiven for not being too 
sure about the position in those countries where Her Majesty's 
status is primarily that of Head of the Commonwealth. 
Republican India and Pakistan are now entertaining her both 
in that capacity and as sovereign of the United Kingdom and 
of her six other realms. What she says there ought not to— 
and quite possibly does not—derive from a British Govern- 
ment brief alone, or from a brief supplied by her hosts. It 
may be that the appearance of republican forms in the 
Commonwealth has thus had the paradoxical effect of enlarg- 
ing, within misty but probably not very wide bounds, the 
independent sphere of the Palace. 


Discussion of this point arises naturally from the lively 
reactions evoked by the Queen's speech at the beginning of 
her present visit to Pakistan. Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
had made her welcome on February ist, with a speech in 
which he distinguished between a true appreciation of the 
spirit of British institutions and an over-rigid adherence to 
their forms, claiming that his military government was intro- 
ducing a democratic system that “ suits the genius of our 
people.” In her reply, the Queen remarked that it was not 
surprising if British political forms weré- found “to need 
modification to meet circumstances far different. The forms 
are not sacred ; the ideals behind them are.” 

On the whole, this was possibly a fair expression of the 
common denominator of Commonwealth attitudes towards 
Pakistan's military and arbitrary regime. When the army 
seized power in October, 1958, Pakistan's sister nations felt 
an undoubted shock. It was the first time that a Common- 
wealth country had seen the brusque sweeping aside of the 
whole apparatus of election and parliamentary assembly, 
Could the Commonwealth bond, depending so much on 
themes and symbols derived from Westminster—ministerial 
responsibility, opposition benches, mace and order paper, 
ballot box and polling booth, and practical press freedom—- 
stand the strain? But the adaptable Commonwealth has 
learnt to live with Pakistan’s political soldiers, at least for 
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the time being, with its fingers crossed. Even India’s initial 
anxiety has been followed by a tendency to count the expedient 
blessings that flow from the existence in Karachi of a govern- 
ment stable enough to reach compromise settlements of 
such long standing disputes as the Indus waters question, 
agreement on which was one of 1960's greatest victories for 
common sense. 

President Ayub Khan is indeed justified in claiming that 
the revolution of 1958 did not overthrow a democracy in 
being, but only a parliamentary facade. Unlike India and 
Ceylon, Pakistan had never held a democratic national election. 
The coming into effect of a democratic constitution had been 
held up by sterile bickering, largely inspired by religious 
obscurantism. The great landowners and other wealthy men 
manipulated an unreformed “rump” parliament in the 
tradition of eighteenth-<entury political racketeering, and the 
governments that rose and fell after the tragic death of Liaquat 
Ali Khan were at the mercy of venal groups which coalesced 
only when it served their private interests to do so. Demorali- 
sation was as widespread as corruption. 

The soldiers have clipped the landowners’ wings, both by 
suppressing their faction-fighting and by a land reform aimed 
almost entirely at the great feudal estates. .They have dealt 
harshly with corruption, and rescued the civil service from 
jobbery. They have shown little sympathy for bigotry and 
mullahs, and much more practical sympathy than previous 
governments for the sufferings of the people, tackling with 
equal vigour the relief of the Bengal lowlands devastated by 
last October's cyclones, and the rehousing of refugees from 
India who had lived ten years in squalid shanty-towns 
They have presented themselves to Pakistan as modernisers, 
dedicated to lifting the country out of traditional patterns and 
achieving an economic “ take-off.” Where their predecessors 
* made play with a five-year plan that hardly got off the drawing 
boards, the soldiers have put their full weight behind the 
planners. The second development plan, launched a year ago, 
was realistic enough to pass the scrutiny of the “ three wise 
bankers * who returned from their tour of India and Pakistan 
last year with recommenda... ns that the West should do all it 
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The president has repeatedly emphasised that the army 
wants to work itself out of the job. There is no reason 
to doubt the intention behind his introduction of “ basic 
democracies "—a pyramid of elected and partly elected local 
councils. The enthusiastic response in last year’s voting 
showed that he had given Pakistan’s masses—including its 
women and menial classes—a sense of direct participation in 
government that they had never known before. But as the 
pyramid rises from the 8,000 elected local councils to higher 
levels, it is increasingly dominated by officials and nominees. 
The announced intention is to make the new councils pro- 
gressively more representative, and to enlarge their powers ; 
but the timetable for such changes, together with the whole 
question of a new constitution, is not yet decided, and there 
is very little public debate on these matters. Press and 
politically minded personalities alike, having seen the govern- 
ment deal swiftly with a few irreconcilables, inevitably play 


. safe. 


In Cairo last November, President Ayub Khan told a rally 
of President Nasser’s National Union that the leaders of their 
two countries had 


come to similar conclusions. Stability is the essential 

requirement of new emergent countries It could only 

happen if you have stable governments... . It cannot happen 

in the strains and stresses of the western democratic system . . . 

{that system] did not work in our country, just as it did not work 

in your country. 

Stability is certainly showing its advantages in Pakistan, 
though the president’s critics can fairly point out, and should 
point out, that democracy was not found wanting there; it 
simply was not tried. Stability tends always to reveal its vices 
a little later. Power is habit-forming. Leaders may protest 
with complete sincerity that they long for the day when they 
can relinquish it ; but it requires a conscious and sustained’ 
effort to work oneself out of a job, and history is littered with 
examples of leaders who, in the end, outstayed their welcome 
At present Pakistan's military regime is young, dynamic, and 
unquestionably popular ; even a devoted democratsmay wish 
it success in its struggle to lift the country out of the mire of 


could to supply the vital (and massive) aid that both countries’ \ poverty and stagnation. But he must—as do many Pakistanis 


plans need 


—express another wish: May it never grow old. 
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ECONOMIC DEBATE 


Start of a Swing? 


Me ny of the signs at Westminster this early 1956, just 
i week suggested that British politics 

may have rolled round their customary 
five-year trade cycle once again. The Con- 


electoral decline. 


before the Tonbridge 
by-election started the Tories’ temporary 
By the pricking of one’s 
thumbs, pne might expect the Tory vote 


first Chancellor since Dr Dalton whem an 
opposition feels it safe to hoot at—Labour 
signally failed to recover its morale in the 
economic debate ; in the health debate its 
image slipped one stage further as it hooted 
at the Deputy Speaker. The second pos- 
sibility, of course, is that the Government 
may begin to show what its supporters will 
regard as “ real leadership.” To most Tory 


servatives are back in that familiar second- 
year -of-a- Parliament stage where the 
colonels (and the cadets) are grumbling 
aloud at the Government's “ lack of effective 
economic leadership,” without being very 
clear what they mean. The atmosphere on 
parts of the Tory benches in the economic 
debate was very reminiscent of that in 


in by-elections to fall off soon. 

But there are at least two factors that 
could falsify this forecast. One is that it is 
never safe to underestimate Labour’s capa- 
city to muff every opportunity. Even 
with the advantage given to it on Monday 
by the Chancellor’s lack of parliamentary 
effectiveness—Mr Lloyd has become the 


backbenchers, this simply means introducing 
a budget that would be popular with them, 
even if it would be wildly controversial to 
the other side ; but closer study of minis- 
terial speeches last Monday and Tuesday 
suggests that to the Government the “ task \ 
of leadership ” now could mean something 
intriguingly different. 
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More Competition ? 


EADING between the bromides of the 
economic debate one’s impression is 
that the Government has decided against in- 
aor: reflation into the economy, but 
is to inject more competition into 
it. The theme of ing labour to 
move from declining industries to 
industries was admirably explicit in Mr 
Maudling’s oratory, and it was not entirely 
obscured even by Mr Selwyn Lloyd's. If 
this guess is right—if increased competi- 
tiveness for growth is to be the Govern- 
ment’s new watchword—varions interesting 
possibilities open up. Tariff cuts to stimu- 
late competition on the home market become 
more probable. The abolition of resale price 
maintenance becomes more possible. The 
arguments for a payroll) tax are increased, 
in order to discourage hard-pressed 
firms from hanging on to redundant labour 
that could be more economically used else- 
where. The case for a reduction in surtax 
on earned income is slightly improved, 
because executives carning {5,000 a year 
could then be more readily enticed away to 
firms offering £6,000 a year ; at present, as 
Mr Maudling pointed out, such an execu- 
tive would secure only a net extra {400 a 
year from such an offer. 

One very much doubts, however, whether 
the Government is ready to press any policy 
of competitiveness for growth to its two 
most painful conclusions: namely, to try to 
deal with the restrictive practices of trade 
unions (the coming Royal Commission on 
the press will have to say something on this) 
under any new legislation even remotely 
equivalent to the Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Act, and to recast the whole system 
of indirect taxation so as to draw more 
revenue from “ essential” goods in order 
to abandon present excessive penalisation of 
growth industries (such as motor cars). 
Caution about trade unions is generally 
regarded as a political imperative (and may 
even be right), but caution about advancing 
towards a more general sales tax would be 
a mistake even in purely political terms. 
Unless there is some widening of the base 
of indirect taxation, it — not look as if 
there will be great scope for reducing direct 
taxes this year; and Mr Lloyd’s Ledeet 
could fall on Conservative benches as a 
shattering anti-climax. The political conse- 
quences of that could be very interesting 
indeed. 


HEALTH SERVICE DEBATE 


Doubts to Rest 


ABOUR’S second censure motion on the 

Government in the Commons this 
week, for “undermining” the national 
health service by raising contributions and 
prescription charges, was noisy rather than 
effective. Mr ee opening 
speech was a disappointment to his party ; 
certainly great reservoirs of moral indigna- 
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not because they were listening to what he 
was saying, but because they were uneasy 
about what their constituents were saying, 
or about what Mr Powell was going to say, 
or about what they themselves should say 
if called upon to speak. Mr Powell, in a 
speech of great intellectual and oratorical 
brilliance, contrived to lay Tory doubts 
to rest. The Tory backbenchers were 
clearly riveted as they heard their deepest 
feelings on the social services articulated 
with a skill and clarity which none of them 
can command. For the first time in Parlia- 
ment, Conservatives, who apart from a few 
welfare liberals have never really been 
happy with the idea of comprehensive social 
services, were hearing the principle of bring- 
ing assistance only “to those who need it ” 
made explicit and hammered home. Mr 
Powell may not have in fact done much 
with his new charges, but he said that he 
was doing it, which in the parliamentary 
context is apt to be more important. What 
Mr Powell was doing was providing his 
supporters with doctrine that would enable 
them to recast the social services without 
opening themselves to the charge, or appear- 
ing to themselves, as inhuman monsters. 
The importance of the debate in the 
development of a new official Tory attitude 
to social services could be vital, unless Mr 
Butler and Mr Macmillan combine (for 
different reasons) to arrest it. 


SUMMITRY 


Olive Branch and Arrows 


“ F freedom and communism were to 


compete for men’s in a 
world at 


seriously the Soviet talk of “ disappoint 
ment.” What is really intriguing @ 
Moscow's present attitude is the unprece- 
dented appearance of Mr Khrushchev in a 
“ wait and see” role. Perhaps the lesson is 
that the best way of taking the initiative is 
often to take your time, as the Kennedy 
Administration is doing in a number of 
foreign policy fields, rather than being 
rushed into definitive posturising. 

Russia’s quiet agreement to put off the 
resumption of the Geneva talks on nuclear 
tests until March 21st is a sample of the 
effectiveness of this technique. A six-week 

ement, in the context of a con- 
erence that has gone on intermittently for 
well over two years, and which last met 
early in December, may not scera much in 
any case. But Mr Khrushchev might, if he 
really felt already di inted in Mr 
Kennedy, have made capital out of the post- 
ponement, however obvious the new Ameri- 
can team’s need for time to review and 
consult on policy. He has not done so. 
The olive branch may have looked a good 
deal more interesting to Soviet cyes than 
the Soviet press cares to reveal. 


PEKING AND UN 


This year, Next year 
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the autumn ; though no decision has yet 
been taken in London. Hitherto, Britain 
has always voted with the dwindling 
majority in favour of deferring considera- 
uion of the question for another year—a pro- 
cedure known in| UN quarters as the 
moratorium. A British decision to break 
the voting habit of the past decade might 
indeed also break the log-jam that still holds 
up any overt reappraisal of the China 
problem within the United States admini- 
stration. Thus when Mr Stevenson—Sir 
Patrick Dean’s opposite number—appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last month, he could go no further 
than to warn its members that the possi- 
bility of communist China's admission into 
the United Nations would have to be faced, 
while treating the possibility as an un- 
pleasant one, and indicating that to face it 
would bring no pleasure to the new men at 
the helm. Actually to advocate Peking’s 
entry, which Sir Patrick Dean has now done 
is Quite another thing 


ALGERIA 


Two Presidents 


akD on the heels of Tunisia’s recon 
H cihation with the Arab League 
President de Gaulle has invited President 
Bourguiba to Paris. It 1s gratifying to record 
ih good news for the Tunisian leader, who 
has for so long struggled, with litde recogni 
n, for sanity and moderation in the West's 
lations with North Africa and the Arab 
vorld ; but, in respect of the French invita 
Hon, it 4s to be hopeful as 
iutiously as possible. Even if President de 
Graulle’s gesture be optimistically interpreted 
is the offer of an olive branch, many 
obstacles remain to be overcome before (to 
for once, a metaphor from Tunis) the 
Bourguiba dove can return bearing it fron 
the Sphinx of the Elysée 
For one thing, in spite of the rumours 
that have circulated incessantly since the 
referendum, and in spite of the cease- 
less flow of well-wishers between Paris 
and Tunis, direct contact between the 
French government and the Algerian rebel 
government in exile has yet to be estab- 
lished. _ Formally speaking, General de 
Gaulle’s terms remain the old ones, so often 
rejected by the rebels. Even if the greater 
tiexibility which may be deduced from some 
of M. Belkacem Krim’s recent statements be 
taken into account, M. Ferhat Abbas’s dis- 
plays of extremism during his Far Eastern 
tour remain to be explained away. The 
continuing outbreaks of terrorism in Algeria 
itself, the announcement of further recruit- 
ing among Algerian exiles in Morocco for 
the rebel army, and the rankling memory of 
the collapse of the Melun talks last July 
do not augur well for. the prospects of 
renewed negotiations. 
Pessimism, however, must not be carried 
too far, Nobody, after all, expects Presi- 
dent Bourguiba to end the Algerian War 


necessary 
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solo, least of all during private chats with 
President de Gaulle. What he is uniquely 
qualified to do is to explain the attitudes of 
the two sides to each other. So far he has 
had to exercise this talent solely on the rebel 
leaders in Tunis. If he can wield it success- 
fully when he meets the general, by coaxing 
some real concession out of him, or by 
securing some such gesture as the release of 
M. Ben Bella ; if, in short, he can modify 
the French attitude as he seems to have 
modified the Algerian one~then he will 
have taken a long step towards his chosen 
objective of bringing the two sides together, 
and thus towards peace. It is not too much 
to wish him every success. 


GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


Junior Jobs 


$ expected, the Government's minor 
A ministerial changes. were announced 
this week...Mr Bernard Braine, after some 
fleeting- moments at the uncongenial 
Ministry of Pensions, has been translated to 
the Commonwealth Relations Office in place 
of Mr C. J. M. Alport, but (rather meanly 
is not to have the rank of Minister of State 
Mr Braine was vice-chairman of the Con 
servauve Commonwealth affairs committee 
for several years, and always seemed to 
belong to the same sort of moderately pro 
gressive school as Mr Alpart—-in the days 
when most people expected Mr Alport to 
be a more successful jumior minister than 
parliamentarily, at any rate) he in fact was 
Mr Braine will be succeeded at Pensions by 
Mr Richard Sharples, who has been, member 
for Cheam since 1954 and was at one time 
Mr Butler’s PPS. One of the most interest 
ing of the new appointments is that of Mr 
Denzil Freeth to the new post of parhamen 
tary secretary to the Minister of Science, 
who has for some time wanted a Commons 
spokesman. Mr Frecth (aged 36) is the 
first postwar president of the Cambridge 
Union to obtain ministerial office. He has 
no specialised knowledge of science , he 
took a second in modern languages at 
Trinity Hall. Now that Lord Hailsham has 
been given a junior minister, it might be an 
advantage if the country were also to be 
given a clearer idea about what his Ministry 
is supposed to do, \ 


LICENSING BILL 


Drinks in Committee 


HE committee stage of the Licensing 

Bill has got off to a rather absurd start. 
The committee consists of 45 members (26 
Conservative, 18 Labour and 1 Liberal). 
Most of the Labour members represent areas 
where nonconformity and therefore tem- 
perance feeling is strong, while the Tories 
include three temperance men and several 
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who are new members unused to doing a 
committee chore and too timid to speak up 
firmly for freedom. Some Labour members 
are obviously determined to emasculate the 
bill's most liberal provision—the new 
restaurant and residential licences—but 
their attack began so obliquely that it ended 
in ridiculous confusion. Existing drink 
licences are granted at the discretion of the 
justices and are therefore subject to con- 
firmation by another group of magistrates, 
but such confirmation is quite inappropriate 
in the ¢ase of the new restaurant licences, 
which are to be granted as of right, provided 
the applicant and his premises are suitable. 
They were accordingly exempted from the 
confirmation procedure in the bill, but Sir 
Frank Soskice (who is a lawyer and should 
know better) moved an amendment to 
cancel it. The amendment was passed by 
two votes, thus creating a useless double 
check on a question of fact. 


After this comedy, it has fortunately 
become clear that all Labour members of 
the committee are not ready to be wagged 
by their temperance tail. An amendment to 
remove the proposed restaurant licences 
altogether has been firmly defeated by 29 
vores to 9. But pressure to whittle down 
the clause has continued both from pubs 


nm canine ce ere en renter we nee 


the Press: A Royal Commission 


Why have Su ¢ hristopher Chan 


celor and his co-tirect 


tors told the 
sharcholders in Odhams Press to say 
No to Mr Cecil King’s bid? What 
Godot in the wings is being expected 
o cap Mr King’s good offer (plus a 
seven-vear surety tor the Daly Herald) 
tor the Odhams magazines and news- 
papers? A note on page §82 looks at 
the latest score in the contest. Mean- 
while, the Prime Minister is calling in 
the long-grinding machinery of a Roval 
Commission to turn out the right 
answers, in terms of public policy and 
good business practice, to uneasy 
) public questioning about the concen- 
{ration of ownership, and the 
diminution of numbers and diversity, 
of the nation's newspapers and maga- | 
zines. Mr Macmillan will neither stop 
nor inquire into Mr King’s straight- 
forward offer for Odhams (and a near 
monopoly of magazines) ; the wider and 
crucial issue of monopolies is discussed 
Nn page §79 é 
The Roval Commission (which will 
be small) will probe into the causes 
shaping the size, variety, character and 
freedom of the British press; it will 
look at the factors (which mean restric- 
tive practices) affecting the efficiency of 
production and the basic relation 
between revenue from circulation and 
from advertising. Whether the exercise 
will be at all worth while depends on 
two things: the prompt and willing co- 
operation of the newspaper industry 
itself, and unparalleled speed in reach- 
ing a prescription. All the time, the 
trends under scrutiny will be changing 
the face of the press 
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(who fear competition) and from people who 
fear that every cafe will be turned into a 
drinking den, and the Government is being 
forced to come out with a rash of minor 
amendments. Mr Vosper has bowed to 
another storm by putting down an amend- 
ment to close the pubs on Sunday at 2 p.m. 
instead of 3 p.m., but has been sensible 
enough to allow restaurants to go on serving 
drinks until 3. It is sad to record that the 
most revolutionary liberal amendment which 
has so far — apart from a proposal 
to extend the “special hours” certificate 
from 2 a.m. until 3 a.m., is to allow billiards 
and bagatelle to be played on licensed 
. premises on Sundays, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, and other days of “ public feast or 
thanksgiving.” 


KUWAIT 


Coming Out 


i is a pleasant surprise when the cen- 
sorious “ Voice of the Arabs” speaks 
well of anything that goes on in a territory 
under the British wing. In recent weeks 
Kuwait has enjoyed some flattering com- 
ments from Cairo on its progress in 
emerging from the carapace of British 
protection. Of a number of measures 
taken to enlarge Kuwaiti freedom of 
action, the Kuwait government's assump- 
tion stage by stage of jurisdiction over 
foreigners marks the biggest internal 
advance. (Formerly nearly all foreigners 
wete subject to British courts, as they are 
stil] in other Persian Gulf sheikhdoms.) At 
the same time external and inter-Arab 
relations have taken on a fuller form 
through Kuwait's entry into a number of 
United Nations specialised agencies and the 
Arab League’s Economic Council. When 
Mr Abdul Hassouna, the “Arab League's 
secretary general, visits the ruler, as he 
proposes soon to do, he will certainly try 
to persuade him to join the Arab League. 
There is no international reason why 
Kuwait should not join the Arab League 
or the United Nations to-morrow. The 
territory's de jure independence (since 
1914) has given it the right to do so. If 
the ruler still thinks twice before bounding 
into the full international mélée it is partly 
because he lacks the lieutenants to act for 
him. Kuwait has no foreign service, and 
this is a reason for temporising when even 
exchanges of consulates are under con- 
sideration. One consulate may lead to 
another. Otherwise, there is little to be 
said against receiving a consul from the 
United Arab Republic, as Cairo wants. 
Kuwait employs many UAR nationals as 
technicians, teachers, judges and so on. 
Should Cairo wish to make trouble, it can 
make it without a consulate, as experience 
has shown. The ruler’s attitude is that 
while he accepts the idea of a UAR con- 
sulate, he is in no hurry. To defer a 
decision too long would eventually produce 
a grievance, which would be neither to 
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Kuwait's advantage nor to Britain's. The 
more Kuwait's relations with other Arab 
states become normal, and the less Britain 
speaks on its behalf to other Arabs, the 
easier it will be for the ruler to go at his 
own pace towards the de facto independ- 
ence that one day his state can expect to 
enjoy. 


BAHRAIN 


Prisoners’ Return 


AD Bahrain reformed its law and its 

law courts as the Kuwaitis are doing, 
there would have been less anxiety in 
Britain about the three Bahrainis detained 
on St Helena. These men were sentenced 
in 1956 in a court thought fit for Bahrainis 
only. The fact that foreigners (who are 
many in Bahrain) are under separate, 
Briush, jurisdiction has withheld a stimulus 
to improvement of the standards of the 
ruler’s courts. 

The greater embarrassment for the British 
has arisen, of course, from their action in 
taking the Bahrainis to St Helena without 
sound legal sanction. Now by the 
prisoners’ own action the British Govern- 
ment can be relieved of what Mr Denis 
Healey described in the House of Commons 
on February 8th as a “ repugnant respon- 
sibility.” The prisoners have given up the 
idea of se another habeas corpus appeal 
and asked, after all, to go back to prison 
in Bahrein. These second thoughts were 
influenced by the fact that to bring an 
appeal, which the Crown would have 
fought, would be quite beyond their pockets. 
Only gradually did they realise this. They 
may have to feel that to be near their 
families in in is erable to s.aying 
afar on St Helena. may also 
that when Britain is out of the picture 
Ruler may be more inclined to commute 
their sentences. Acts of mercy must seem, 
and preferably be, spontancous. 


ANGOLA 


Ripening Whirlwind 


be order to forestall “ untruthful report- 
ing,” the Portuguese authorities in 
Luanda have been quick to seize the 
cameras, films, and despatches—and some 
of the persons—of journalists on the spot, 
who wanted to report the week-end’s rioting 


and shooting ; they have cut off en fe 
calls, censorgd messages, and presented their 
own prepared picture of the incidents to 
the world. Those who wish may rest con- 
tent with the official picture of a paltry 
handful of drugged Africans, misled by com- 
munist-inspired agitators from over the 
borders disturbing the peace, contentment 
and good-race relations of the Estado Novo’s 
African provinces. Those who want the 
truth have to make do, for the time 
being, with a fragmentary sketch of troubles 
on a familiar pattern. 


3 


It seems to be clear, anyway, that the 
march of “three groups of men” (how 
pegs ly pater aor ~ Rayon yo 
on on 

ing to do with Sr Galvio's 
ta Maria. li 
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icemen, it is a fair guess that the real 

ures are somewhat higher. Precisely what 
methods were employed to restore order can 
also only be guessed at, but the terrified 
rage of some of the white population, which 
led to further riots and more deaths on 
February 4th, suggests that they were not 
gentle. 

Order may now reign in Luanda. But there 
should be no doubt about the significance 
of the affair. Tides of nationalism have 
been reaching the Portuguese colonies from 
South America as well as from the rest of 
Africa, and the Africans, though their sub- 
jection has been longer in the Portuguese 
colonies than anywhere else, are in a mood 
to receive them. Ironically — it is 
a lucrative and much resented aspect 
of the Portuguese colonial regime that may 
have done most to assist the process. The 
system by which contract labour is exported 
to the Rhodesias and South Africa sends the 
Angolans to Johannesburg and Salisbury, 
where, in Tocquevillian ohana, they com- 
plete their revolutionary education. From 
Leopoldville to Luanda is only 300 miles ; 
some of the same tribes, and notably the 
Bakongo, live both sides of the border. Dr 
Salazar is about to learn (not before time) 
what happens to those who sow the wind. 


EDUCATION 


The Average Child... 





544 


corres party set 
Secretary of Bias foe Seutiend) eid te 8 
comprehensive look at the education of the 
average and below-average pupil between 
13 and 16, including extra-curricular activi- 
ties. If, to take the most glaring example of 
wastage, these pundits can come up with 
any practical ideas about what should be 
done with the host of young girls who leave 
school at 15 without past encouragement or 
future incentive to continue any studies 
except a cramming course in shorthand and 
typing, the future Amory report will be 
worth its weight in golden opinions. The 
growing concern over the prospects and 
status of the average secondary modern 
child has spread far beyond the ranks of 
gerbe by PEP.* conducted i 
parental survey A i in 
Greater London—and oe im the 
event, to mothers—shows an i 
able number of parents are dissatisfied with 
the service that the ammar school 
stream is getting. When mothers were 
asked about their opinion of the schools 
their children were actually attending, 29 
per cent thought a secondary modern was 
only “fairly good” or “not very good.” 
This is a familiar story, but remarkably 
little has been done to remedy it cither in 
the overhaul of syllabuses or the provision 
of new facilities. Sir David Eccles’s present 
efforts to bridge the gap between school 
leaving and the commencement of further 
education will lose much of their effect if 
the secondary modern child continues to 
believe—too often with some justification— 
that he is not getting a proper start in life. 


... And Above 


HEN there is a shortage of university 
places and a surplus of university 
applicants there comes a breaking point, 
when even the dons realise that something 
has to be done. The committee of vice- 
chancellors and principals of universities 
in England and Wales have now decided 
that flesh and blood can stand no more: 
they have recommended that a com- 
puter should be acquired in which 
grateful applicants will have their qualifica- 
tions and preferences sifted, compared and 
selected in order to help decide which 
** Parents’ Views on Education.”. Political 
and Economic Planning. 28 pages. 3s, 6d. 


INDEX 


The index to The Economist 
is published quarterly. The 
subscription rate is 10/- a 
year; single copies are priced 
at 2/6 each. The Index to 
Volume CXCVII (October to 
December 1960) is available 
from: 
The Publisher, 22 Ryder Street, 

St. James’s London, S.W.! 
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university should be prepared to take them 
on. To the harassed possessor of two “ A” 
levels this may seem a boon and a blessing 
beyond his deserts ; it may also help him if, 
as suggested, Oxford and Cambridge agree 
to put him out of his misery by announcing 
their acceptances in December so that the 
real struggle to enter Redbrick can start in 
reasonable campaigning time. 

There is, of course, an alternative method 
which, with some temerity, may also be put 
forward. It is actually to mmerease the 
number of university places, to go the whole 
hog (as Mr Selwyn Lloyd still refuses to do) 
and admit that the Government accepts the 
idea of 175,000 places in the carly 1970s 
and, — in some reckless future, will 
entertain possibility of 200,000. This 
might be just to give the next 
university generation a modicum of choice 
—and to keep Britain from total tion 
in the international league table for hi 
education. 


ISRAEL 


In Search 
of a Government 


R BEN-GURION’S resignation as Isracl’s 

prime minister on January 31st was 
a subtle piece of stage management. It left 
the boards clear for the political parties and 
labour interests concerned in the Ben- 
Gurion-Lavon conflict to sort themselves 
out and return in a new ensemble. Isracl 
is in search of a government ; and Mr Ben- 
Gurion has staked his chances of being 
prime minister again on manceuvres amongst 
the parties which, he calculated, could not 
take place except in a vacuum. 

The drama has turned on Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s refusal to lead a government so 
long as Mr Lavon controlled the Histadrut ; 
and it is made more acute, and more poig- 
nant, by his country’s obvious distaste for 
this, on the face of it, high-handed attitude. 
Although this weck Mapai, Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s own party, and three of the smaller 
parties—Mapam, the Progressives, Ahdut 
Avoda—were all ready to serve under him 
again, each expressed reservations about the 
ritual sacrifice of Mr Lavon. Most marked 
was the split in Mapai when, on February 
4th, a vote to censure Mr Lavon, as the 
Histadrut’s secretary-general, was carried by 
60 to 40 per cent. The next stage was for 
the Histadrut’s executive committee--in 
which Mapai predominates—to be con- 
fronted with the decision to oust Mr Lavon 
or not. Their debate was to take place on 
Thursday. But since there was no guaran- 
tee that the split in Mapai would not be 
reflected in it, Mr Lavon—himself a mem- 
ber of Mapai and a wholehearted party man 
—was faced with his own crisis of con- 
science. He forestalled the event by offer- 
ing his resignation at the outset of the 
debate. Thus he has created the vacuum 
that Mr Ben-Gurion wanted. But no onc 
can yet say what will fill it. 
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EAST AFRICA 


Black Federalists 


EDERATION makes at least as much 

economic sense in East Africa as it 
does in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The 
British Government, understandably shy of 
publicly suggesting closer links between 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, seems to 
be working privately for a federation in the 
hope that the African nationalists will insist 
on it. The report of Sir Jeremy Raisman’s 
Economic and Fiscal Commission, pub- 
lished this week (Cmnd. 1279. §s.), is a 
British contribution to the solution of what 
Mr Nyerere and Mr Mboya maintain is 
now their problem: the future relationship 
om east African territories among them- 
selves. 

The report finds that Kenya, which has 
the most whites and therefore the most 
iridustry, has done best out of the British 
East African common market, but not 
necessarily at the expense of the others. It 
suggests pooling part of the territorial tax 
and customs revenues. Half of the pool 
would finance those East Africa High Com- 
mission services that are not self-support- 
ing ; the rest would be redistributed in equal 
shares to the territories. The result might 
be to take, say, £675,000 from Kenya, and 
give {310,000 of it to Tanganyika, 
£245,000 to Uganda, and {£120,000 to the 
High Commission. 

The amounts are small: there are people 
in Uganda and Tanganyika who will say 
that Kenya owes them more. The difficulty 
is that decisions affecting the whole of 
British East Africa, which is fast becoming 
a Single economic unit, have for many years 
been a matter of horse-trading between 
three colonial governments. Thus, Kenya 
buys Uganda sugar above world prices in 
return for Uganda purchases of Kenya 
wheat at prices other countries would not 
pay. The High Commission is little more 
that a committee of three governors ; by 
now the territories have advanced constitu- 
tionally beyond the point where such a 
system is workable. 


or Sir Jeremy to suggest federation as 

the answer he’ would have had to go 
beyond his terms of reference ; still, the 
inference is plain. The report concludes 
that the common market, with its total popu- 
lation of 22 millions, is more attractive to 
outside investors than any one of the terri- 
tories could be by itself. But independent, or 
near-independent, governments will not find 
it easy to work with a High Commission 
run by colonial governors. Nor will another 
king of weak economic link make people 
think any less provincially than they do 
now. Nothing less than a federation will 
really do. If nobody in Whitehall would 
dream of saying so, it is merely because 
Rhodesian experience has taught that such 
arrangements have to be encouraged but 
not imposed. 
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MAN-EATER AT LARGE! 


There he is, prowling the promenade deck 
with a gleam in his eye. F. J. Smith, Esq., 
world sales director on his annual sales tour. 

But whatever became of the frown that 
scourged the secretaries’ room ? Whither the 
scowl that flailed a hundred salesmen ? Can 
this tanned, jaunty, relaxed figure be the 
irritable, overworked Mr. Smith who left 
Tilbury two weeks ago? 

Mrs, Smith knows it is. But she herself 
can hardly believe it. She’s thanking their 
lucky stars that Mr. Smith decided to sail to 
America via Sydney (and a lot of other 


delectable ports of call). And that he decided 
to take her with him. And that they went by 
P & O ~ Orient Lines. 

This trip is taking years off them both ... 
making them feel better than they’ve done 
for ages. Wonderful food, impeccable, 
friendly service, the sheer joy of being able 
to rest and relax . . . with all these things to 
enjoy and look forward to the workaday 
world seems very far away. 

Mr. Smith’s off to take a swim. (At eleven 
o’clock on a Monday morning!) How about 
that for a happy hunting ground ? 


P.O-ORIENT 
Bee ae 


The world’s largest passenger fine 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT On © & O-~ontuNT Lice 


16 Cockspur Street, SW - 


139 Leadenhall Street, BL" 
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The ant finds kingdom: in a 
foot of ground 
Jokn Brown’s Body, Book 4. 


Admirable ant. Not everyone's idea of a lovable pet, of course. 
Nevertheless, that “X” Certificate exterior belies many sterling 
qualities dear to the hearts of industrialists. The ane has guts; the ang 
has a justifiably majestic confidence in his own toughness. Above 
all, the ant has a keen sense of order, economy and industry, He 
works like mad as though he loves it - and uses space as if space did 
not exist. These are the qualities of “Mechanised Muscle” - the ants 
of modern industry — which save millions of pounds annually in 


space, time and effort. Is your company utilising existing storage 


space to fullest advantage? Let us check for you, free of charge or 


commitment. 


nsing Bagnall 


4 
\ 


SPACEMAKEARS ro wortueb.D omnousTtary 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITER 
REACH TRUGKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILL AGE 
TRUCKS, INOUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND, 


Rasinestoke 1010. ‘Grams: Ragnallic, Basingstoke 
\ dom) Sedetane riven Warrenton MECHANISED 
‘ ' MUSCLE Regd 
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UNIVERSITY SALARIES 


Dons and Doctors 


ie Cambridge dons who voted last 
weck (by 504 to 296) against the pay- 
ment of erentials in the salaries of 
clinical and pre-clinical staff in the Faculty 
of Medicine may believe that they have 
struck a blow i the adoption of 
market values in the of university 
teachers. They are likely, however, to dis- 
cover that their action is generally r 

as a display of envy and prejudice that 
would be deplorable even in the Luddite 
strongholds of British industrial life. It is 
pleasant to imagine that university teaching 
is truly a vocation, that the members of a 
university are devoted in common to the 
acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, 
and that the fiend of discrimination has 
hitherto been kept at bay. The reality is 
that differentials already exist in umpteen 
ways, official and private, and that several 
faculties—especially, of course, in the 
applied and pure sciences, but in some arts 
subjects as well—find it particularly diffi- 
cult to attract the men they need under the 
present dispensation. The constant com- 
petition with the outside world (not just 
with the history dons) is peculiarly true of 
the Cambridge medical school—at present 
being ext by public money—whose 
future teputation and i may be 
jeopardised by the dons’ decision. 

The salaries for clinical staff which the 
University Grants Committee is prepared 
to support at Cambridge, as a result of the 
latest national health service awards, have 
in fact been criticised as inadequate by a 
committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. As the Regius Professor of Physic 
has pointed out, even Oxford pays more. 
The Cambridge dons seem to think that 
they stand a better chance ip future collec- 
tive bargaining on university -alaries if the 
medical faculty is kept down now. Even 
as a tactic, this is probably mistaken ; past 
experience suggests that when the doctors 
have led the way the others are carried 
forward in their wake. But that is as 
nothing beside the that medical 
students at Cambridge might in future be 
prevented from getting the sorts of lecturer 
that they need. It cannot be in the national 
interest that in this, as in similar disputes, 
it should be donnish politics that are allowed 
to have the last word. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Welsh Castles 


I t has been said that as late as 1870 the 


British public still expected the next 
European war to be with France. Some- 
times it seems that it may take as long for 
it to be recognised in Britain that Germany 
has ceased to be the main threat to this 
country's security. The harassing campaign 
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of some Labour members, renewed on 
Wednesday, against Mr Watkinson’s offer to 
2 the Bundeswehr bases and training 
acilities in Britain is a case in point. 

A year ago, when Herr Strauss, the west 
German defence minister, was learnt to be 
secking bases and training grounds in Spain, 
the wave of misgiving in Britain was not 
wholly unfounded. Either a project 

German 
forces from the Nato area and from Western 
European Union control. But it is wholly 
right that Britain should offer the Germans 
such facilities, for supply and for training, 
as itcan. The Bundeswehr does need some 
room outside west Germany. If the allies 
object, as they legitimately may, to the 
Germans going outside Nato for their bases, 
then they must do what they can to mect 
the Germans’ needs themselves. 

No detailed arrangements have yet been 
made between Bonn and London to imple- 
ment the general offer of training facilities 
which Mr Watkinson made last year when 
the Spanish project was in the air. But the 
exchanges since then suggest that in the end 
the Bundeswehr may not ask for anything 
more ambitious than army training grounds 
in Wales. It is apparently not interested in 
using the missile range in South Uist—an 
idea which has had some publicity. What- 
ever arrangement is finally made, it is obvi- 
ously better that German forces should grow 
up close to allied ones (including British) 
than be left to fend for themselves. To wag 
the flag of old resentments is all very well ; 
but the facts, too, must be allowed their say. 


ALBANIA 


Congress in Tirana 


FTER a month's labours in Peking, 
around the conference and i 
tables, a large and distingui i 

i i is week with. no 

commercial 


post 
fourth congress of the Albanian communist 


Pe Hodja’s situation may not, in fact, be 
any too comfortable. According to reports 
that have gradually and belatedly |eaked out 
of Albania, a serious abortive plot against 
the regime, led by an Albanian admir 

Teme Sejko, was discovered last July ; 
several hundred arrests were made. It is 
not known whether the rising was 
to have been anti-communist, or just anti- 
Sas bas means oe base wees ie 
spired by resentment against regime's 
police methods and the country's miserable 
economic plight. Asx far as is known, there 
was no direct connection between the plot 


article on the Chinese-Albanian economic 
agreements, in the Albanian party paper 
Zeri-i-Popullit, declared flatly that “ 
ees question can be settled without 

participation of the Chinese People’ 
Republic.” Mr Hodja may be hoping that 
the fate of his own regime may be counted 
among these questions. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Mr Zarb’s Release 


Appointments, Business and 
Personal notices and other 
Classified Advertisements 

page: 609, 610, 611, and 6/2. Bap 
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tn a roundabout faut of wag { 


Tru-Wel’ Electric Resistance Welded precision steel 
tubes can be manipulated into an endless variety of shapes 


‘ 


(he transport industry. Cars contain a host of ‘Tru-Wel 
tubes—bent, bulged, flattened, reduced, welded togethe 
~-manipulated into seat frames, steering columns, exhaus 
pipes and many smalier but no less important items. Then 
there are motor cycles, scooters, and bicycles—a mass o! 
manipulated “Tru-Wel’ tubes. Transport, you might say, 
is our bent. One of them, anyway. 


TUBE PRODUCTS MAKE HISTORY TOO. We were the 
first to make ERw tubing in Europe; first to perfect Erw 
boiler tubing in the ux; first to develop an Erw tube with 


resistance welded helical fin; and first to produce erw 
steel tubes up to 54° outside diameter. Today, Tru-we. 
ERW tubes are used in nuclear heat exchangers, boilers, 
transformers, motor cars and heavy transport, bicycics 
furniture, dairy equipment, hospital equipment—and 
hundreds of other things. TRU-wEL can probably help 
you too. 


TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS 
OF ERW PRECISION STEEL TUBES IN EUROPE 


Oldbury, Birmingham. Tel: Broadwell 1651 “@ COMPANY 
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HOME 
REPORT 


HOME REPORT is a new section of 
the paper, in which members of the 
editorial staff and local correspondents 
will report on British life and happen- 
ings in different parts of the country. 


Back on London's Beat 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Metropolitan Police are now getting ; 

week from men who can see themselves carning a four-figure 
income as experienced constables. Two months ago, before the 
pay award for constables, Scotland Yord was lucky to attract even 
100 casual inquirers. The award to higher ranks, announced 
Tuesday, of up to £1,100 for sergeants and {£1,460 for chief 
inspectors, may now catch the eye of men who have passed the 
General Certifica te of Education at “O” level. The authorities 
are still wary, but they have not had such good figures for a very 
long time. After the hopefuls have been interviewed and put 
through their medical and educational tests probably only 30 to 
35 a week will be recruited into the force ; even so, there were 
weeks last when no men were taken on at all. 

For the London metropolitan area, as for other regions where 
the police are seriously below , the interim recommenda- 
tions on constables’ pay by the Royal Commission last November 
came in the nick of time. It is too early to translate this quickeni 
recruitment into permanent force levels. But Scotland Yard hopes 
to get up to 2,000 new men this year before the effect of the pay 
award wears off. At present London is 3,000 below an establish- 
ment that was last fixed in 1930, so that the true shortage is 
probably over 6,000—for a force that now has just 13,000 con- 
stables. What is every bit as significant as the new recruiting is 
that the wastage rate has fallen to next to nothing. The retirement 
rate in the Metropolitan Police has been running at 1,100 a year ; 
half of these have been men retiring normally on pension, but too 
many of the others had less than five years’ service. 

The police duty that is crying out for more men is the most 
important and least glamorous of all: the regular, preventive action 
of walking the beat, particularly in central London. To cover up 
the manpower shortage in critical areas like Soho, Notting Hill 
and the East End (at Old Street, Shoreditch, last year they were 
said to be 45 per cent below strength) many beats have become 
too big for a man on foot to cover adequately. Often enough, 
policemen say, a man has to walk a beat and a half and even then, 
because of the shortage, he is not given time to concentrate on any 
particular district. 

Besides giving less efficient protection, the more cursory methods 
of ing that have grown up are held by some of the older men 
to have a bad effect on the sense of sibility of the immediate 
postwar intake who, knowing or ut shortage conditions, are 
now the group that will train and influence the newcomers. It is, 


Metropoli saegibaaape Eom : : 

recruitment duri : today $0 per cent 

are under 30. older men who might be stiffening them up 
are usually on office or special duties. 


The lack of experience on the beat which this age structure 
reflects, and which can be serious for stations with too many 
19-year-olds on the strength, cannot be helped now: anyway, 
having young constables at least means a low sickness rate. The 
unusually boyish faces under a good many helmets in the West 
End are accounted for by the fact that the single constables’ 
quarters are almost entirely in inner London, where the bachelors 
are drafted ; marriage secures the constable a home in the suburbs. 
There is a good deal to be said for the young country recruit who 
comes straight to London. Only about 40 per cent of London’s 
present applicants live in the metropolitan area: the authorities 
welcome the fact that many of the others come from the Highlands, 
the West Country and Northern Ireland. 


In the future, Scotland Yard expects to draw up to a third of its 
constables from the police cadets. Recruiting is still very much a 
matter of police families, and the new pay scales may help to keep 
it that way by reducing the number of wives who have to go 
out to work, irrespective of their husbands’ shifts. Although its 
effect on recruiting has not been unduly damaging, the police are 
increasingly conscious of their changing public image, illustrated 
by the Law Society's criticisms to the Royal Commission this week, 
as well as by newspaper headlines. Even the fetired long-service 
man may think twice before telling the neighbours or the saloon 
bar what he did for a living. 


Scotland Yard believes that a man with a good income will 
take a new pride in himself and will be much less tempted to look 
the other way when a dirty or dangerous job comes along. But the 
public has a part to play, too. Perhaps, the police say, even 
the irritated middle-class motorist who incurs a petty traffic offence 
will think twice before taking it out on men who have to cope 
with the kind of situation in which, in the two hours between 
10 p.m. and midnight alone, there are 300 cars reported lost or 
stolen in London every day—and the maligned police recover 
nearly all of them by the next morning. 


The Withering Highlands 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GLASGOW 


HE Scottish Highlands have been so per- 
sistent @ soci ee 

that partisanship is inevitable when contem- 
ssn eee olen When the Gael is not 
being partisan he tends to be simply 
depressed. Plenty of Highlanders have their 
Cake et et Se inc- 
tively identify as a big business landlord 
attack on the economics of the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. As the dis- 


pute over the Glen Nevis power scheme 
rumbles on, the Scottish Trades Union Con- 
has just announced the abandonment 


tion ‘ 

The Tennczee Valley Authority bes often 

been extolled in Scotland as the sort 
machine that is li 
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These are the counties, from Argyll to 
Shetland, where crofting agriculture still 
represents a basic but meagre economy. 
Together they cover roughly 14,000 square 
miles, or almost half the land area of Scot- 
land. There are over five million Scots, but 
only 275,000 of them within the crofting 
counties—and their numbers have dwindled 
by another 10,000 over the past decade. 

What the Scottish TUC wanted was a 
single authority, with uate powers and 
finance, to co-ordinate all the existing efforts 
@t regeneration. At present almost 20 state 
and other agencies are active in the High- 
sduion- sd Upto band, Gieesy forces) 
mussion ydro or , 
fishing and tourism, to modest self- bel 
organisations like the Highland Fund, whic 
disburses loans to expand local enterprises. 

Even if the Government were not pre- 
pared to put up the massive capital backing 
that a Highland authority would need on 
TVA standards, the trade unions believed, 
with others, that only by establishing such 
e focal poimt of interest and activity could 
proper local confidence be restored. Now 
the confidence that exists has been troubled 
by the advent of an alliance between Aims 


of Industry and certain Highland estate 
owners to attack the “extravagance” of 
developing further hydro-power projects at 
capital costs allegedly far in excess of those 
for thermal plant in the Lowlands. 
Besides hydro-electric power, the main 
impetus of Highland regeneration has come 
from the Crofters’ Commission, established 
in 1955 and now being given long overdue 
powers to ensure better use of the under- 
worked two-thirds of croft lands, and to 
allow the crofters to play a small part in 
the tourist trade. But chronic problems of 
high freight rates, sub-standard communica- 


F Theatre for the Nation ? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


cakes and ale of state patronage 


SHE 
I were cut off from the British theatre 
by Cromwell's virtuous puritans: nowa- 


days it is all too easy to induce a 
momentary feeling of national shame by 
pointing out that the citizens of Baden- 
Baden or Reykjavik spend ten times as 
much per head on supporting the arts as 
do the British. Nottingham town council, 
has demonstrated the bitter divisions that 
arise when ratepayers are asked to stump 
up for Although the angels 
narrowly won the day for the new theatre 
on Monday, it may well be that their 
estimates of the ultimate cost, said to be 
£310,000 to the town, have been pitched 
deliberately too low. 

The most articulate of those seeking the 
Treasury's aid for the British arts are the 
supporters of the Joint Council for the 
National Theatre, which has owned bits 
of land (and a little money) since before 
the first world war, and now includes 
representatives of the Old Vic and the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. An Act of 1948 provides 
for a -government comtribution of £1 
million towards building such a theatre, 
and in 1952 the Queen Mother laid a 
hopeful foundation stone. But even this 
stone ‘has had to be moved to a better site 
nearby on the South Bank: the council 
is now waiting for a definite yes or no 
from the Chancellor as to whether the 
Government will provide its share of the 
£2) million which a theatre with two 


culture. 


auditoria would cost on this site 

Last year the Arts Council gave out 
from a total budget of £14 million) a 
mere £160,000 to 36 theatres through- 
out the country. This can be compared 
with the £560,000 odd (43 per cent of its 
expenditure) the council spent on Covent 
Garden and with the two-thirds of its 
costs which the French State guaranices 
to the Comédie Francaise. The alterna- 
tives seem to be either the continuation 
of these piecemeal subsidies (perhaps on a 
slightly extended scale, and with some 
existing London theatre passed as a 
national theatre for compromise’s sake); 
or else the spending of a lump sum to 
build and staff the costly new national 
theatre on the South Bank site. 

It is argued that the system of dispersed, 
and means-tested, grams stops anything 
really great being done. But it is often 
the smaller companies that produce the 
most striking innovations: the success of 
the Theatre Workshop productions on the 
West End stage might never have hap- 
pened without the couple of thousand 
pounds given by the Arts Council between 
1958 and 1960. A grant of £1,000 to a 
theatre in, say, Hornchurch or Margate 
may produce little that is memorable: but 
the Belgrade in Coventry, the Bristol Old 
Vic or the Cambridge Arts Theatre play 
a part in their local communities which is 
of real value and which would become 
impossible if were not for the occasional 
small contribution from the state. The 
provision of training for actors, rather 
than being concentrated in a new national 
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tions by land and sea, and often conflicting 
sectional interests, have combined to pre- 
— any general pattern of improvement 
rom emerging. t investment, 
initiated by Sir Hugh Somes, of public and 
private money to expand tourist facilities is 
a new stimulant that may improve roads and 
services but cannot in itself be sufficient to 
set the crofting counties on their feet. 

There are many Highlanders who believe 
that the plan for a Highland development 
corporation is not the answer, either. Yet it 
has at least the' merit of reflecting the full 
dimensions of the Highland problem. The 
crofting counties will never flow with the 
milk and honey of the south, but they are 
capable of resettlement and revival to give 
a good life to more than their present occu- 
pants. The only significant impact made on 
the Highland economy has been where state 
or private capital has been unleashed in 
sufficient volume to harness power (encour- 
aging a few attendant light industries) or 
put cattle back on the hill. The continuing 
question is whether the Government pos- 
sesses a comprehensive plan of its own to 
ensure that the run-down of the Highlands 
does not go any further 


monument on the South Bank, could more 
valuably be integrated into the life of 
university towns where there is already a 
live theatre, as at Bristol 

In helping the theatre, the best service 
that could be rendered (and who better to 
do it than the Arts Council?) would be 
to assist the provincial cities to transform 
their often dreary old buildings into places 
where people really want two go 
Restaurants and bars can make a theatre 
a social centre, a place not just for the 
arty but for businessmen who could 
expect to get a better meal there than at 
the station hotel. Only if a sufficient 
number of selective theatres are maintained 
throughout the country can playwrights, 
producers and actors get the basic experi- 
ence to enable them to master their craft 
—that of good plays well presented. If 
there is a local culture worth expressing 
(and the Scots and the Welsh try hard) 
the theatre or theatre-club is the place to 
do it. 

Many theatrical people deplore the 
curremt state of the London stage: but it 
is vigorous enough—particularly in pro- 
viding new plays by young authors ; 
many of which originate in the 
theatres that the Arts Council already 
helps, in its fashion. Is there really a 
desire to create a pompous national 
mausoleum for the bright young critics 
to peck at every week-end? With the Old 
Vic there is an invaluable, and honourable, 
compromise. Its successes are always 
claimed as a national triumph: its flops 
and vagaries can be written off without 
attracting parliamentary questions and 
without being regarded as laying down 
one official Establishment now of what is 
good taste for the stage. 
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among your prospects? 


You could meet him anywhere, for he belongs to a unique 


society... the society of internationally-minded men. 


. » Stockholm’s 
. . Johannesburg's 


You find them in the Champs Elysées . 
Straudvagen . . . Rome’s Via Veneto . 
Commissioner St... . and other great centres of the world. 


Members of this group are the decisive people in inter- 
national business, They have the positions, and the incomes, 
to buy for their companies and for their families. And, still 


more important, they have the power to influence others 
Can you reach them ? 
In one magazine. In Lire INrERNATIONAL. 


They read it because this is ‘Ae international magazine for 
international people They enjov its superb photograph 


its swilt, descriptive text... its power to pull a reader into 


k a 
Pa 


INTERNATIONAL uae 


the heart of world affairs, giving him the sense of /iping 
world events. 


The link between Lire Ivrernationat and ‘this inter- 
nationally-minded so¢iety is vital, unique. A message in Lire 
INTERNATIONAL is directed to a world-powerful group caught 


in a most relaxed and receptive mood. 


If you have prospects in the world market, reach the 
important people who help control this market. 


Reach them regularly in Lire Iwrernationat, or if your 
business is concentrated in Europe, advertise in Lim 
INTERNATIONAL’s new European edition circulating on the 
Continent of Europe, in the British Isles, Turkey and Israel 


beginning with the issue of 5th June 1961. 


For more information, write to the Advertising Director, 
Life International, Time & Life Building, 


New Bond Street, London W.1. 


. 
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BIG NEW DEVELOPMENTS BY N-C-R BRING REVOLUTION 
IN ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING TECHNIQUES 


|-AN ENTIRELY NEW 

| SERIES OF EXPANDABLE 
ELECTRONIC BUSINESS 
DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS DESIGNED 
BY N-C-R - Including 
N-C-R’s revolutionary super-speed, super-capacity 


oes a “| RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY 


THE CENTRAL FPROCESSOR METHOOS OF InrUT INFORMATION FILES (‘SACKING STORES’) 
Mransistored throughout (printed circuits PUNCHED CARDS and of PUNCHED TAPS © B°G’'R RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY 
Extremely high processing speed input Speeds~ CAPACITY (per quick-change cartridge): Over 5,000,000 alpha-numeric or 
over 8,000,000 all-numeric characters 
® PUNCHED PAPER TAPE: 1,000 characters pet sec NOTE: UP TO 16 RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY UNITS may be linked for combined 


mys operation to provide random and or serial access to over 130,000,000 numeri< 
Decimal working (central provessor and console) METHODS OF OUTPUT digits of information. (Over 80,000,000 if alpha-numeric) 


Console monitoring and Excepnon Report wr ® NCR HIGH-SPEED PRINTERS: Up to 900 SPEED: Information transfer rate is 100,000 characters per sec. 
lines per min. (120 characters per line) : a 
Designed for expansion, as required ae . pe ACCESS TIME: 0-200 milli-secs. (time-shared) 
6 oc - oe ~ - 4) 
* Inherent, solid-state relhability ® PUNCHED CARDS: 250 or 100 cards per min, RE-ACCESS TIME: 0-31 milli-secs. (time shared 


low maintenance requirements @ PUNCHED Parer Tare: 120 char 


introduce 


Very powerful business order code ® PUNCHED CARDS: 2,000 of 400 per minute 


6.0 120,000 digtt magnetic core store 


* 
+ 
* 
* Symbolic auto-code unchuding ‘cosor 
* 
* 
* 
* 


fer ® WOR MAGHETIC TAPES (alternative to, of in combinanon aw 
RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY) 
OPERATIONAL TRANSFER RATES: 24.00 00 characters per se 


a 
ertteseseeteeeteeeencenanenreeecemneneeeetenereneenaenne peace nines anes 
E EC i RONICS i The British manufacturing of the centra! processor, associated component units and certain items i 
; of peripheral equipment is in the hands of The Competing Division, Eltiett Brothers (London) Limited 3 


: 
Reece eeeeee essere eee R enon see eee eee hese eeee ens eeeee esses sees esessee nen ens 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LIMITED - 206-216 Marylebone Road - London NW1 - Tel: PADdington 7070 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Defending 
the Dollar 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE Kennedy Administration has made few shifts cither tactic- 
- ally or strategically in the battle to defend the dollar. The 

plan as it emerged in last week's special message to Congress 
on the domestic economy and in this week's statement on the inter- 
national balance of payments represents no sharp departure from 
Mr Eisenhower’s blueprint. Indeed, in making the traditional 
pledge to maintain the stability of the dollar President Kennedy 
endorsed most of the steps taken by his predecessor to halt the 
continuing drain on America’s stock of gold. Psychologically, 
however, Mr Kennedy's approach to the deficit in the balance 
of payments differs from the Eisenhower line and from his own 
well-publicised sense of alarm about other issues such as foreign 
policy ; he admits to concern about the strength of the dollar, but 
minimises any suggestion of crisis. The best defence, he implies, 
is a strong offensive in the form of a more dynamic domestic 
economy, 

Clearly Mr Kennedy gives higher priority to the recession at 
home than to the deficit in the international balance of payments, 
although he claims that they are of equal importance. But he 
has divided the problem of defending the dollar into two parts, 
one short-run and one long, with a series of recommendations to 
deal with each. And in rescinding Mr Eisenhower's order to 
reduce the number of military dependants overseas Mr Kennedy 
managed to suggest that some of his predecessor’s policies were 
hasty and ill-conceived improvisations while his own proposals 
were the result of imaginative deliberation. 

To stem the outflow of short-term capital Mr Kennedy asked 
Congress to lift the present 3 per cent ceiling on the interest that 
American banks may pay on time deposits from foreign central 
banks and governments ; he also reported that the Treasury would 
offer obligations to foreign authorities at special rates “ whenever 
it appears desirable.” These measures may dissuade some central 
banks from changing dollars into gold but, in the absence of an 
all-round tough programme, there is some question whether such 
devices will do more than stem the drain. In essence Mr Kennedy 
is depending on America’s existing stocks of gold (including the 
$11.5 billion held as a backing for the currency which, he says, can 
be freed) and on its right to draw on the International Monetary 
Fund to tide the country over the short run, while renewed pressure 
is exerted on foreign governments to help share the burden of 
defence and of economic aid to the under-developed countries. At 
his press conference this week, for example, Mr Kennedy made 
it quite clear that Germany's $980 million offer to speed up military 
purchases in the United States and to repay its debts before they 
fall due does not satisfy him. 

The President’s long-run measures are similarly beavy on words 
but light on action. His main proposal entails a reduction from 
$500 to $100 in the duty-free allowance granted to returning 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London, 


American tourists which will save something over $100 million 
a year. And he is devising legislation to prevent Americans from 
keeping funds abroad, in “tax haven” countries such as Switzer- 
land and Panama, for the purpose of avoiding taxation. But for 
the rest he is simply reinforcing the Eisenhower programme for 


of exports last year and it is doubtful whether 
can be expected from this quarter in the current year, but President 
Kennedy still talks hopefully of continued improvement. 

The explanation for this rather mild package is that Mr Kennedy 
starts from the optimistic premise that the greater part of the deficit 
in the balance of payments, which has amounted to over $11 billion 
in the last three years, is due to an outflow of short-term capital— 
a floating deficit which he thinks is subject to prompt reversal. 
While short-term capital left the United States in 1960 to the 
tune of $2.3 billion, the basic deficit from other causes is estimated 


proportions. But while it is 
due largely to the exodus of funds to Europe, that i 


would have preferred (and believe that the public 
willing to accept) somewhat harsher measures to end 
drain. 

But President Kennedy and his followers are convi 
willingness to take positive action on the home front, i 
with what is essentially a holding operation abroad, will 
confidence in the dollar and reduce both the gold drain and the 
international deficit. They are gratified by the drop in the price 
of gold on the London market, which they take as evidence that 
Mr Kennedy is already bringing a return of confidence 
although the harsh winter weather is adding to the woes i 
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Recipe for Progress 


WASHINGTON, DC 


QO’ the two methods available to President 
Kennedy for dealing with the current 
recession—manipulation of interest rates and 
a budget deficit—he has chosen to attempt 
ai) ingenious variation of the first and a fairly 
modest dose, he hopes, of the second. His 
programme for economic progress at home, 
“the first requirement for economic strength 
abroad,” explains why the classical monetary 
device of increasing investment by lowering 
interest rates, through the mechanism of the 
Federal Reserve Board, America’s central 
bank, is not suited to present cir¢umstances ; 


YIELDS ON 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


i960 


ure to discriminate between rates of 


interest on long and short-term loans would 
expand the dangerous flow of gold and 
dollars overseas. President Kennedy's econc - 
mic adyisers have therefore devised a twofold 
attempt to get at long-term rates alone. 

Lhe first part of the scheme is to reduce 
those rates which are directly under the con- 
trol of the federal government. The Adminis- 
tration has cut the interest chargeable on 
home-building loans that are insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. In addi- 
tion, the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion is reducing the interest it charges on the 
loans it makes to local authorities to help 
them build things like roads and sewage 
systems. The second and wider part of 
Mr Kennedy’s plan is more mysterious 
its first manifestation is presumably the 
Treasury’s unusual venture this week, in 
which it offered about $7 billions’ worth of 
18-month securities to the public 

Mr Kennedy also proposes numerous other 
measures to revive the economy and relieve 
distress among the unemployed ; in January 
they numbered §.4 million, or 6.6 per cent 
of the labour force. Some of these measures 
require no substantial addition to the federal 
Budget. The raising -of the pensions paid 
to more than four million retired or disabled 
workers and their families would be financed 
out of the reserves of the social security fund 
until increases in employers’ and employees’ 
contributions take effect in 1963. Other items 
simply involve the acceleration of pro- 
grammes already in existence: the quick dis- 
tribution to ex-servicemen of the $258 million 
due to them in 1961 as dividends on their life 
insurance policies and the speeding up of 


departments 
and of projects for public works. 

Some of the plans, however, do throw a 
burden on the federal Budget. The Presi 
dent proposes a scheme, similar to one put 
into effect in the last recession, by which 
federal money would prolong the compensa- 
tion now paid to unemployed workers under 
State insurance programmes ; $00,000 of these 
have already exhausted their right to benefits 
and another 1.§ million are expected to do 
so before midsummer. The cost of this 
federal aid would have to come out of general 
revenues unul Congress authorised an equiva- 
lent increase in insurance contributions. The 
proposed Bills to help chronically depressed 
areas and to make assistance available to the 
children of the unemployed also call for 
federal funds ; so may the improvements in 
the distribution of surpius foods to the needy 
How much of this extra burden will fall on 
the current Budget, which closes on June 
30th, depends on how 
moves to enact Mr 
tions. It is safe to assume, however, 
that the tiny surplus which Mr _ Eisen- 
hower was hoping for will be transformed 
into a deficu of $2 billion or more 

Ihe question is whether this deficit will be 
extended into the next fiscal vear, running 
from muid-19061 to mid-1962. One of Mr 
Kennedy's chiet 


quickly Congress 
Kennedy's sugges- 


advisers has estimated the 
total cost of his anti-recession measures at 
somewhere near $< billion, a good dea! of 
which will fall on the 1962 Budget. To this 
must be added the cost of the housing and 


cerca 


1959 ° 1960 ‘I96I 


education Bills which the President plans to 
send to Congress, not to mention any extra 
outlays on defence and foreign aid. In 
addinon, he must take into account the fact 
that Congress is very unlikely to approve the 
increases in postal rates and in the petrol tax 
which Mr Eisenhower was counting on to 
achieve a narrow surplus in the coming year’s 
Budget. Even if Mr Kennedy finds subst- 
tutes for these he must hope that his anti- 
recession measures will stimulate the 
economy enough to bring in at least $6 billion 
of extra revenues, which would be an excep- 
uionally large increase 

The possible deficit will be enlarged if the 
recession fails to respond to Mr Kennedy’s 
treatment in the next three months ; in that 
case he has promised to take further action 
In these circumstances he may ask Congress 
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DEFICIT 


6! 62 
estmotes 

for power to lower taxes and will almost cer- 
tainly call for a greatly expanded programme 
of public works. This radical possibility will 
undoubtedly cause some qualms in Congress, 
but the ideas which the President has put for- 
ward so far are relatively restrained. He has 
shown considerable ingenuity and imagina- 
on in putting as much weight as possible 
on the acceleration of existing programmes 
and on new outlays which can be recouped 
from increases in insurance contributions. It 
is only if these measures fail to “ take” that 
it will be necessary for him to fall back upon 
really large deficit spending 

But, in any case, these are mainly anti- 
recession measures, to relieve distress and 
restore momentum to the economy. The 
President emphasised also the long-term 
need to accelerate economic growth so that 
the country could develop its full potentiali- 
ties ; for example, he argued that last year, 
if manpower and productive capacity had 
been fully used, the gross national product 
could have been higher by $30 billion without 
any danger of inflation. This is where the 
programmes for improving the standards of 
living of the lowest paid workers by raising 
the minimum wage and for better educational 
and health facilities for everyone come in; 
so do those for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the country’s natural resources. To 
encourage technological improvements in 
industry the President is going to propose 
changes in the tax laws, while to smooth the 
adjustment to such improvements he is going 
to establish a special Committee on Labour- 
Management Policy. One of the main objects 
of both these moves is to ensure stable prices 
and the President pledges his government to 
use all its powers to arrest any inflationary 
movement in the year ahead 
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sible. The Republican opposition contends that in suggesting 
this solution Mr Kennedy is paying lip service to the Democratic 
campaign programme—in which the Eisenhower Administration 
was criticised for its policy of keeping interest rates high—and 
that any attempt to force down the rate of long-term interest must 
involve a further decline in short-term rates unless there is a 
return to the policy of “ pegging ” the prices of government bonds. 

Mr Kennedy is aware of these dangers, but he appears to be 
confident that co-operation between the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury can provide the best of both worlds, with long- 
term rates lowered to encourage domestic investment while short- 
term rates are held high enough to invite a return of capital from 
abroad or at least to stem a further outflow. And he believes 
that this can be done without tampering with that independence 
from Treasury domination so cherished by the Fed. For the time 
being the Fed is not putting up any resistance to Mr Kennedy's 
experiment. It has itself been disturbed by the sluggish reaction of 
long-term rates to easier credit ; even before the election it aban- 
doned its “bills only” policy, which suggests that it might be 
prepared to trade directly in long-term obligations. 

If President Kennedy and his team can succeed in reaching what 
he himself terms “ contradictory objectives” the prospect is for 
a fairly speedy end to the recession at home and a shrinking of 
the international deficit. But this will not be an casy task. Th: 
financial community as a whole, and not merely the part of it 
which opposes him politically, is frankly sceptical about there 
being much demand for long-term fixed income obligations even on 
a temporary basis. But in spite of the difficulties the Adminis- 
tration is bent on trying. Last week Mr Kennedy ordered a 
reduction from §} per cent to §4 per cent in the interest rate 
on government-insured mortgages, a move aimed at bringing down 
all mortgage rates. And the Treasury's initial financing carried 
out by Mr Roosa, the new manager of the debt and a former vice 
president of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, was clearly 
designed to attract short-term investors. 


American Balance of Payments 


on CURRENT ACCOUNT bn CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
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While long-term rates may be somewhat resistant to the Kennedy 
treatment, there is more hope that short-term rates can be held 
at or near present levels. Combined with the current softening 
in mortgage rates this may suffice. Stocks of goods in the hands 
of manufacturers and retail traders are now so low that any upturn 
in sales (which is expected once consumers have dug themselves 
out of the snow) will by itself bring a rise in production, and once 
recovery gets under way the Kennedy Administration is likely to 
give it its head in hopes of régaining some of the funds that were 
lost last year. If the deficit in the balance of payments can be 
cut in half Mr Kennedy will feel that the battle of the dollar 
is on the way to being won. 


Filling the Gap 


HATEVER the Secretary of Defence did or did not say pri- 
W vately to newspapermen about the existence or non- 
existence of the missile gap, this is becoming as embarrassing and 
controversial a topic for President Kennedy as it was for President 
Eisenhower. Mr Kennedy insists that he is waiting for expert 
studies to confirm—or deny—the Democrats’ campaign allegation 
that the United States is lagging dangerously behind the Soviet 
Union in its missile strength. Then he will decide what budgetary 
changes are required. One may be to speed up production of 
Minuteman intercontinental missiles, already due to come into 
operational service in quantity about the end of next year. For 
last week the perfect firing, at the first attempt, of one of these 
solid-fuelled, comparatively cheap and easily handled weapons jus- 
tified entirely the decision of the previous Administration to dis- 
pense with the usual preliminary tests and risk going ahead with 
the complete missile at once. 


As the Minuteman was stepping into—or over—the missile gap, 
the Samos satellite was putting the United States ahead in the 
scientific race into space, although the immediate purpose of this 
“ eye in the sky,” which is supposed to photograph the ground and 
send the results back by wireless, seems to be a military rather than 
a peaceful one. Such successes vindicate the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s refusal to be rushed into space just for the sake of com- 
peting with the Russians and its determination to confine its 
experiments to those which had practical value. Whether, how- 
ever, this restraint extended to the “man in space ” project is some- 
times questioned ; it can be argued that this scheme has been 
pushed for propaganda reasons when the United States does not 
have sufficiently powerful rockets for the job—while the Russians, 
as they have just demonstrated, do. But last week's third sensation 
was to send a chimpanzee into space and bring him back healthy 
and happy, although his journey was longer and faster than had 
been expected and his protective capsule was badly battered. Ar 
least one more monkey may therefore make the trip before a man 
is put into jeopardy. 

In spite of all these successes President Kennedy has been urged 
to reorganise the planning and direction of America’s space effort 
by his task force on the subject. This was headed by Mr Jerome 
Wiesner, who has now become his scientific adviser ; it criticised 
particularly the inefficient management of the missile programme 
and the wasteful overlapping both within the various 
departments and between them and the civilian National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency. Doubts about whether the latter would 
remain a separate body made it difficult for Mr Kennedy to find 
anyone to head it. But apparently he has now guaranteed its con- 
tinued life and it has been taken over by Mr James Webb. He is 
an administrator, not a scientist, and this, coupled with the fact 
that Vice President Johnson is to supervise all space activities, 
suggests that some sort of reorganisation is coming. 
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Fresh Diplomats 


RESIDENT KENNEDY’S diplomatic dramatis personae are now 

mostly assembled and some parts have already been assigned ; 
other members of the cast are lined up waiting for theirs. The 
changes will take place in two phases, with some major and many 
minor players not being shifted until the summer, when continuity 
in places like Moscow or Leopoldville is less urgent. The list of 
those actually appointed, or whose names are likely to be an- 
nounced soon is not, unfortunately, winning as enthusiastic a 
reception as most of the President’s earlier choices secured. This 
is not because there are not first-class men, both among the career 
diplomats he has picked and those he has brought in from out- 
side. Mr David Bruce, who is now to add London to his earlier 
ambassacorships to Paris and Bonn, is outstanding and is as 
nearly a professional as any man can be who has not devoted his 
whole life to the service. 

Professor Galbraith, who seems certain to go to India, will take 
with him the Administration’s almost feverish conviction that out 
of a new approach to economic aid a weapon can be fashioned 
to win the cold war, while Professor Reischauer, the far eastern 
expert from Harvard, will take to Japan not only his expertise in 
Asian economics, but also a wife who is descended directly from 
the nobles who made the Meiji revolution and rushed Japan through 
its own economic “ take-off.” The decisions to send Mr Kennan, 
with his Moscow experience, to Jugoslavia, Mr Livingston Mer- 
chant back to Canada, and Mr Finletter to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, and to leave Mr Dowling in Bonn and Mr 
Thompson temporarily in Moscow (he is likely to be replaced in 
time by Mr Bohlen) are all applauded. The choice of General 
Gavin for Paris seems more doubtful. It is believed to be a 
response to General de Gaulle’s request for someone of military 
rank who is close to the President, but they will have to converse 
through an interpreter. 


The real objections are to a handful of rumoured appointments 
which can be explained only on the ground of patronage or personal 
tices: Mr Earl Smith, a friend of the Kennedy family who, when 
he was ambassador to Cuba, was also a friend of General Batista, 
to be ambassador to Switzerland ; Mr Grant Stockdale, a former 
assistant to Senator Smathers, to replace Mr Scott McLeod in 
Ireland; and either Mr Franklin Roosevelt, Jr, or Mr Sargent 
Shriver, Mr Kennedy’s brother-in-law, for Rome. Two of America’s 
handful of far eastern experts are being sent to Europe as well, 
but this may be intentional. Such appointments are no worse than, 
indeed probably not as bad as, many in the past. But Mr Kennedy 
promised the best available men and went to some trouble to make 
certain that lack of means should not prevent them from accepting. 


+ 


Electrifying Damages 


| be sentencing 29 manufacturers of heavy electrical equipment 
and 45 «f their officials for having fixed prices illegally and 
rigged bids Judge Ganey imposed the maximum fine of $50,000 
on only one count, against the General Electric Company. But 
there were 20 indictments altogether and the fines totalled $1.9 
million in all. This, however, is only the beginning of the story. 
The federal government can now sue for, and probably recover, 
the amounts which it was overcharged and private firms, co-opera- 
tive power companies, states and cities can demand tripie damages. 
The State of New Jersey and New York City have already 
announced their intention of doing so; New York State is con- 
sidering possible claims ; and a consolidated action is underway 
on behalf of 171 large cities, including Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia. There is a four-year statute of limitations, but this 


\ 
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is small comfort to the defendants since most of the transactions 
took place within that period. Some time ago, however, General 
Electric recalled its former president, Mr Charles (Electric Charlie) 
Wilson, from retirement to see if he could reduce, by negotiation, 
the private damages which the company knew that it would 
probably have to pay. 

In addition to the fines, seven officials of the companies, includ- 
ing a vice president of General Electric, have been sentenced to 
30 days each in prison and a number of others have been given 
suspended sentences and put on probation for five years, the first 
time that violation of the anti-trust laws has been treated so 
seriously. They cannot appeal because they and the companies 
concerned either pleaded guilty or admitted the facts. Judge Ganey 
made no secret of his belief that their superiors must have been 
aware of so widespread and long-standing a conspiracy and said that 
they would also have been brought to account if the government 
had been able to collect sufficient evidence against them. Neverthe- 
less General Electric, which has been fined a total of $437,000, con- 
tinues to maintain sanctimoniously that it was betrayed by its 
employees. Unlike the Westinghouse Corporation, which feels that 
its men have been punished enough, General Electric has not 
promised, so far, that its sacrificial victims will be given their jobs 
back. 

This anti-trust suit, the largest in history, was begun by the 
Eisenhower Administration and carried through by Mr Robert 
Bicks, the brilliant young trust-buster whom the Kennedy Admin- 
istration has let go—though with a few kind words from the Presi- 
dent at his press conference this week. The harm done to the 
reputation of big business cannot therefore be blamed on Demo- 
cratic bias, The trade unions, whose names have been so tarnished 
in recent years by revelations of dishonest dealing, must feel that 
the balance has been restored to some extent. 


New Start for Negro Rights? 


- his election campaign Mr Kennedy pledged himself to use the 
powers and example of the Presidency to advance the cause 
of equal rights. Now that he is in office the Southern Regional 
Council, an admirable organisation created Qy whites and Negroes 
to improve race relations, has drawn up a dist of things that he 
should do which is remarkably akin to the President’s own promises. 
It includes a strong presidential stand against racial discrimination 
in education—Mr Kennedy took such a stand this week—action on 
housing and voting and the appointment of more qualified Negroes 
to important federal jobs, particularly in the South. 


Mr Kennedy has already appointed Dr Robert Weaver to the 
highest post ever held by a Negro—hat of head of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The rough reception which Dr 
Weaver encountered this week from Southerners on the Senate 
Banking Committee—ostensibly because of communist associations, 
but actually because of his belief in eliminating the colour bar in 
housing—does not mean that he will not be confirmed. Mr 
Kennedy came strongly to his defence and Dr Weaver. himself 
adroitly side-stepped questions about race and housing. But the 
incident is a reminder that, even if the President relies on his 
executive powers in this field and does not seck new legislation 
right away, he may have to move with some circumspection if he 
does not want to alienate the Southerners in Congress and thus 
jeopardise his legislative programme. 

, Nevertheless, the knowledge ‘that the new President takes civil 
rights seriously has already helped to crack intransigence in the 
deep South. A fortnight ago Georgia, faced with the possibility 
that its university might have to be closed, under state law, if it 
admitted Negroes in obedience to a federal court order, abandoned 
“ massive resistance.” Like Virginia, it has adopted a system of 
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ACOUSTIC 
TILING... 


...SUPPLIED AND 
INSTALLED BY CULLUM™ 


Most buildings need Acoustic Tiles... Architects need 
CULLUM. Specialist Contractors for acoustic ceilings for 
over thirty years, CULLUM are recognised as one of 


Britain's leading distributors of Acoustic tiles. 


Sound control by 


BRITAIN’S MOST EXPERIENCED ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS 
CONCESSIONAIRES FOR ACOUSTI-CELOTEX AND 
BURGESS ACOUSTIC TILES 
HORACE W. CULLUM 4 CO. LTD. 

The Acoustic Centre, 58 H ghgate West Hill, London N.6 Telephone FiTzroy 1221 


Students of the world 


read The Times 


P' ope whose minds are still open and eager learn about 
the world from The Times. 

There the resemblance of Times readers ends and their 
infinite variety begins. They are scattered all over the 
world. They do not necessarily agree how the world, or 
even their own countries, should be run. They read The 
Times because it does not attempt to bolster one set of 
opinions, but provides the facts on which intelligent opin- 
ions are formed. It has views of its own, but it does not 
attempt to pass these off as factual reports. This is the 
reason why those who will shortly be examined on facts 
read The Times; and why those who like to be free to 
examine the facts for themselves so strongly prefer it. 

If either description fits you, then you are likely to like 
The Times. If you are studying in the stricter sense, The 
Times makes a special reduction in price* to you during 
your student years. 


Top People read 
THE TIMES 


*aS A STUDENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR 24 
WRITE FOR DETAILS TO THE TIMES - LONDON + BC4 
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In 20 Years—his tractor will be 


Today it’s a toy. But in 20 years, all being well, he will have a place of his own, with 
man-sized tractors, combines, balers and ploughs to work for him. And, like his father, he 
will turn for these things, and for the other machines and implements that he needs, to an 
organisation whose name is a by-word for quality and reliability: International Harvester. 
For their part International Harvester are planning now to ensure that the equipment they 


make tomorrow will be as advanced, as efficient and as utterly dependable as that they 
INTERNATIONAL 


produce today. HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT GRITAIN LIMITED HARVESTER HOUSE 26e@ CITY ROAD - LONDON EC? 
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local option on admitting Negro children to white schools and 
will provide grants for parents who wish to send their children 
to private schools. Georgia is the first state in the deep South 
to recognise the inevitable and bow to it. One reason is said to 
be that the Governor, Mr Vandiver, has ambitions for a federal 
job ; these were stirred when he was considered for Secretary of 
the Army and dropped because of his racial ideas. Another is 
that Atlanta is under a court order to open its white schools to 
Negroes next autumn. Neither its powerful business community 
nor the state legislators want mobs in the streets of Atlanta like 
those in New Orleans. There, although the city and the school 
board are managing to keep the teachers paid and the two 
beleaguered schools open, the white boycott continues. It must 
be some balm to the deep South as it is forced slowly along the 
road to compliance that unofficial racial segregation in the North is 
also being brought to book. A court in New York has found the 
Board of Education in New Rochelle guilty of manipulating the 
boundaries of school districts in order to concentrate Negro 
children in one school and has ordered this to cease. 


Consumers’ Clubs 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


FAST-GROWING form of retail trading that began in California 
A and. is spreading east is the shopping centre which is open 
only to members. Life. membership for an eligible family, which 
usually costs $2, carries the right to buy at a centre run by a private 
company which lets out concessions to suppliers who sell goods 
at agreed-upon discounts from regular retail prices. The owners 
make their money by taking a percentage of sales in return for 
providing space and “captive customers.” The company keeps 
in close touch with its “ members,” names committees of consultants 
from among them, and encourages them to believe that their 
mterests as consumers are being championed vigorously. Sixteen 
such companies are now banded together to fight state price main- 
tenance laws and Sunday closing under “ blue laws” ; most of 
the centres are open seven days a week and some evenings. 

In October, the association’s members owned 36 trading centres 
which did business worth $250 million a year. This is relatively 
small compared with the country’s total retail trade of over $200 
billion a year, but the system is spreading fast enough to lead the 
orthodox department stores to keep a wary cye on the growth of 
this potential competitor. Originally most of the centres con- 
centrated on government workers. But qualifications for member- 
ship seem to grow more liberal all the time. For example, Govern- 
ment Employees Mutual, Incorporated, of Denver (GEM) also 
admits employees of religious, charitable and non-profit-making 
groups ; people in the armed services or the active reserve ; and, 
most recently, employees of firms that do a considerable proportion 
of their business with the government. GEM has become the 
largest of these companies. Although it started in Denver only in 
1956 it now has centres in Hawaii, St Louis, Kansas City, Wichita 

.and Minneapolis and it is going to open others in California, 
Boston and Philadelphia this year. In 1956 its sales totalled about 
$2 million but last year they reached about $50 million. Some of its 
400,000 members drive as far as 100 miles cach way to shop. 

When a new centre is to be opened the company builds or leases 
a large building in a district where rents are low and starts looking 
for “ members.” The floor space is let to the concessionaires who, 
by now, include most of the well-known makers of appliances, 
furniture, household and personal necessities of all sorts. They 
are required to give stipulated discounts to purchasers and the 
company, which offers only short leases, is in a position to ensure 
that any complaints about prices or quality are dealt with instantly. 
GEM even sells motor-cars and, at the other end of the spectrum, 
it rented space recently to a grocery “ supermarket” in its Denver 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


and automatically get, by virtue of our s 

appeal, people mostly in the $5,000 to $1 i » 

largely young people with growing families, people interested in 

quality goods at fair prices, steady customers who will be with 

us for a long time to come—since memberships are for life. 

Some rivals were inclined at first to dismiss the centres as “ just 
another kind of discount house, a cut above the hole-in-the-wall 
kind.” But a few have been hurt by the competition and have 
shown it by advertising, for example, “GEM prices offered.” No 
doubt low prices constitute the main appeal of the centres, as they 
do of the discount houses. But the centres offer other attractions. 
One is the feeling of belonging, which they encourage by their 
regular bulletins, occasional parties, scholarships for young people 
and so on. Another is the constant effort to ensure that the 
customer is satisfied. Finally, the centres are usually | pleasanter 
places to shop than are the discount houses. 


The Mayor Turns 


ast week Mr Wagner, the Democratic Mayor of New York 

City, turned on Mr De Sapio, the Democratic boss of Man- 
hattan, after years of trying to keep in the good books of both the 
Tammany tiger and the St Georges of the reform movement—Mrs 
Roosevelt, farmer Senator Lehman, and Mr Finletter. The Mayor's 
stock has been falling, partly because he could not make up his 
mind between the two, partly because of the ras§hot scandals which 
has spotted his second term. Moreover the Kennedy Administration 
has turned thumbs down on Mr De Sapio and his ally, Mr Pren- 
dergast, the Democrats’ state chairman, and Mr Wagner might 
like a federal appointment—particularly if he does not win a third 
term this year. 

Mr Wagner proved at last that he too could play effective politics 
when his candidate for the job of Borough President of Man- 
hattan, Mr Dudley, beat Mr De Sapio’s man, Mr Dickens, by a 
vote of 4 to 2 in the City Council, The Mayor evidently pulled 
out every political stop and used his control of patronage vigorously. 
Both Mr Dudley and Mr Dickens are Negroes; they were com- 
peting to succeed Mr Hulan Jack, also a Negro, who lost the job 
because he was convicted of accepting favours from a contractor 
who did business with the city. 

The Mayor followed up his impressive and unexpected victory 
by demanding that Mr De Sapio should resign to make way for a 
more democratic leader. Mr De Sapio says he is not ready to write 
his own political obiruary, but he may have no choice. With the 
loss of the borough presidency, he has also lost his main remaining 
source of political patronage, and the district leaders who elected 
him are beginning to think of saving their own skins. The reform 
groups say that they will not decide whether to support Mr Wagner 
for a third term until just before the election to choose the Demo- 
cratic candidate, and his political furure is not necessarily assured. 
But his prospects look brighter ; so do Democratic hopes of retain- 
ing the Mayoralty and presenting a united and less boss-ridden 
front to the Republicans in 1962 when Mr Rockefeller will be 
seeking a second term as Governor. | 
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LETTERS 


Devaluation 


S1r—You dealt somewhat severely last week 
with the discussion on devaluation in our 
January Economic Review. ' 

Point 1. Is anything so drastic really 
necessary? Our argument for some drastic 
change of policy is based not on one or two 
years’ current deficit but on what now 
appears to be a long-term disequilibrium in 
our balance of payments. In only two years 
since 19§2 have we earned enough on cur- 
rent account to meet our long-term net 
capital outflow of £200 to £300 million. 
Both years—1957 and 1958—were years of 
no expansion and the surplus even then was 
very narrow, In present conditions, are we 
not likely to continue to earn an inadequate 
surplus—a reflection of our uncompetitive 
position—leading again and again to 
measures to hold down expansion of 
domestic demand? 

Pomt 2. Is the existing provision for 
drawing on the International Monetary 
Fund adequate? Perhaps—to meet short- 
term crises involving only moderate outflows 
of funds, but the funds at risk are now very 
large. In any case, all this means is that we 
could probably go on as before—scraping 
past difficult periods by applying the brakes 
to each short burst of expansion. 

Point 3 (the central issue). Would de- 
valuation help? Devaluation is no more a 
‘* gimmick” than is a price reduction by a 
firm which wants to expand by increasing 
its market. Of course it means a worsening 
of the terms of trade, a diversion of home 
demand away from imports and of home 
resources into export. It would, as we 
pointed out, get results only if there were 
spare capacity, as in fact there now is. 

If you accept the basic premise—that our 
expansion has been, and so far as cam be 
scen, will continue to be, held back because 
of our uncompetitive situation—and if you 
accept the urgency .f escape from this 
impasse not only in our interests, but also 
to promote expansion of the world economy, 
then there are two.kinds of policy. One is 
to get down internal costs. This has been 
tried on and off for ten years with as little 
success as in the late 1920's when we 
struggled to adjust the economy to an over- 
valued pound. The second is a change in 
the exchange rate. 

Certainly devaluation carries no guar- 
antee of success. “ But experience has 
revealed no other instrument as powerful as 
devaluation that can be used to restore 
competitive power ;.in conditions in which 
the failure of exports to make headway is 
plainly restricting the level of domestic 
activity and other countries are not experi- 
encing similar difficulties, it offers a way of 
escape that cannot be excluded.” (Radcliffe 


Report, paragraph 716.) Devaluation only 
makes sense if it is regarded as an initial 
step in a far more adventurous programme 
for long-term expansion and it makes the 
best sense as part of a reorganisation of the 
international payments system. 

In the light of past experience and of a 
realistic appreciation of future probabilities, 
which kind of policy. is most likely to suc- 
ceed?—Yours faithfully, C.T. SAUNDERS 

, Director, National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research 
London, SW1 


India Revisited 


Sir—Your special correspondent says 
(January 28th) that the upshot of the effort 
made at the recent meeting of the National 
Development Council to resolve the differ- 
ences between the States (who wanted 
more) and the Centre was'to increase public 
invebtment from a “ financial” Rs. 6,200 
ctores to a “ physical” Rs. 8,000 crores. 
There has obviously been some confusion 
here. The Draft Outline of the Third Plan 
says that the total outlay on the public sec- 
tor will be Rs. 7,2§0 crores consisting of 
Rs. 6,200 crores of investment and Rs. 1,050 
crores on current development outlay. It is 
this total which has been now increased to 
Rs. 8,000 crores. So one can say either that 
there has been an increase in the total out- 
lay in the public sector from a “ financial ” 
Rs. 7,250 crores to a “ physical ” Rs. 8,000 
crores or that there has been an increase in 
public- investment from a “ financial ” 
Rs. 6,200 crores to a “ physical” Rs. 6,950 
crores. The actual increase made by the 
National Development Council is Rs. 750 
crores and not Rs. 1,800 crores.—Yours 
faithfully, T. T. VIJAYARAGHAVAN, 
Assistant Editor, 


Bombay The Times of India 


The Health Service 


Sir—Having got over my surprise at find- 
ing The Economist advocating that the 
“better off” patients should pay a board 
and lodging charge while in hospital I am 
left wondeting what is meant by “ better 
off” and by whom and how it will be 
decided who the “ better off” patients are. 
In the pre-national health service days the 
local authority hospitals employed assess- 
ment officers who extracted payments from 
patients or their relatives and the larger 
voluntary hospitals tended to use the some- 
what reluctant services of the almoners and 
their staff for this purpose. 

The setting up of the appropriate assess- 
ment machinery today is difficult to en- 
visage. In London, because of the low initial 
salaries authorised by the Whitley Council, 
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good clerical staff are extremely difficult to 
recruit for the hospital service and it is 
quite certain that as members of a pro- 
fessional body the hospital almoners would 
oppose being used again as monty raisers 
in this fashion. Would The Economist, as 
it supports the policy of making the patient 
pay a board and lodging charge, like to see 
the Swiss system copied whereby, when the 


“patient is admitted to hospital, he has to 


ive details of his income on his admission 
orm and this is then sent to the local tax 
office for purpose of comparison?—Yours 
faithfully, T. F. W. MackEown 
Administrator and Secretary 
University College Hospital 
London, WC1 


Aer Lingus 


Sir—It is unusual for you to be incorrect 
in matters of fact. JHowever, your issue of 
January 14th contains an error which I 
must bring to your attention since our repu- 
tation in the travel industry is involved. 

In an article dealing with fines levied by 
the International Air Transport Association 
against member airlines for breaches of the 
association’s rules it is said that the Irish 
airline, Aer Lingus, has been fined as much 
as $15,000 for going after charter business 
with excessive zeal. I have to tell you that 
this statement is quite incorrect. Neither 
of the Irish air companies, Aer Lingus and 
Aerlinte Eireann, which together make Irish 
International Airlines, has at any time been 
fined for breaches of the IATA rules. 

We will, of course, continue to go after 
busine#s with an abundance of zeal and the 
spectacular growth of our traffic—trans- 
atlantic and European—shows that our 
efforts are being well rewarded.—Yours 
faithfully, P. J. BRENNAN, 
Dublin Secretary, Aer Lingus 

{Our source of information showed that such a 
fine had been inflicted in Eire. We offer apolo- 
gies to Aer Lingus for wrongly attributing it to 
them. ]} 


Dunbarton Rents 


Sir—In the exercise of their personal and 
political whims, council members are strictly 
limited to powers given by statute, and are 
further limited in the exercise of those 
powers by their status, which is, in effect, 
trustee of the ratepayers’ money. It may 
therefore be that, after the public inquiry 
reported in your issue of January 28th, cer- 
tain members of the Dunbarton County 
Council could be surcharged for a 
“ deficiency arising through their miscon- 
duct "—viz: a refusal to charge reasonable 
rents for municipal housing. 

Objectors should draw the auditor’s atten- 
tion to the principle behind the decision in 
Roberts v Hopwood (1925 AC §78), in 
which the Poplar Metropolitan Borough 
Council had paid wages far exceeding those 
paid by other employers in the borough. 
The district auditor regarded the excess 
portion of the wage as gratuity paid without 
legal authority and disallowed it. On 
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appeal, the House of Lords upheld this 
decision on the ground that expenditure, 
while legal in other respects, might be so 
excessive as to be unlawful. In Scotland, 
the auditor reports to the Secretary of State, 
whose duty it is to make the surcharge. 
English members surcharged more than 
£500 are disqualified from holding office 
for five years. 

There is a fairly widespread need to bring 
home to councillors the trustee nature of 
their office, with its doctrine of complete 
personal financial responsibility imhibiting 
delegation.—Yours faithfully, 


London, SW AncRUM EVANS 


Belgium and Britain 


Sir—It is qu uite obvious now to any reader, 
even slightly experienced, of the British 


LETTERS 


newspapers that there is a deliberate and | 


press campaign going on in Great 


the Belgians are being sunk in the mud ?— | 


Yours faithfully, F. Lexime 


Brussels 


BOOKS 


In Pursuit of Power 


Sir Robert Walpole ; The King’s Minister 


By J. H. Plumb. 
Cresset Press. 375 pages. 30s. 

HIS is the second of three volumes 

which Dr Plumb is devoting to Sir 
Robert Walpole. The first volume left 
Walpole in 1722, about to grasp power: 
the present volume is concerned with 
Walpole in power, surviving the death of 
George I, the excise crisis and the election 
of 1734. Readers who appreciated the 
skilful combination of social analysis with 
political narrative and the delicate handling 
of Walpole’s character in the first volume 
will find the liveliness and colour main- 
tained. It is a study in the degeneration of 
character produced by the greediness for 
power and the love of ostentation. Walpole’s 
seat at Houghton, furnished by nt, 
landscaped by Bridgeman, decorated with 
Rysbrack’s busts and housing a superb 
collection of pictures, was both a tribute to 
Walpole’s taste and the setting for his dis- 
plays of coarseness. At the “ Norfolk 
Congresses ” held at ton during their 
parliamentary recesses, Walpole and his 
cronies combined the pleasures of hunting, 
drinking and i intrigue. Lord 
Hervey descri his fellow-guests as “ up 
to the chin in beef, venison, geese, turkeys, 
etc.; and generally over the chin in 
strong beer and ee Yet despite his 
many triumphs pole remained obsessed 
with anxiety lest hie bee should triumph 
and continued his pursuit of power with 
what Dr Plumb calls “ the greed and lust 
of a jealous lover.” 

Dr Plumb’s account has the irridescence 

and fluency of the first volume. But 
scene is contracted and the material 


familiar.. Sometimes Dr 

anxious to claim novelty for what are by 
now fairly familiar points: the political 
importance of the City of London and of 
the floating vote in the Commons. He is, 


however, able to make effective use of | 


— diary to illustrate the writhings 
“ inde gr coils of 


Plumb refers to Walpole 
“the sound political princi 


matter of importance should, T poseible, be | 


controlled by oneself or one’s friends.” 
Eight years later came the breach with 
Townshend ; mg PT Nan ghar 
7 far fewer. Dr Plumb has to comment 


that “he surrounded himself | 


Substitute 
for 


Oo” or THE odd things about high 
fashion—and goodness knows it has 
plenty—is that attitudes to it do not cleave 
along lines of sex. Almost as many women 
as men think it impossible; there are as 
many wives to say, “I wouldn't be seen 
dead,” as husbands to cry, “What, that 


With the designing, and the description, 
of haute couture, it is quite another matter 
—though just as odd. Its great designers 
are men (have they always been, | wonder? 
Saul clothed the daughters of Isfael “in 
scarlet and other delights”.) To write 
about it evidently calls for a woman. 


Fresh and luminous 
This seems to me an astonishing ability, 
and no one that I know does it better than 
Katharine Whitehorn, the new Fashion 
Editor of The Observer. It is not merely 
that she can find words for what, to me, is 
expressed in vague groping gestures of the 
hands (“It goes like this, and then out, 
here’). They are fresh and luminous 
words, so that J know: not only what the 
clothes look like, but why they look like 
that. Her writing has a distinctive flavour: 
“Fashion is the West's alternative to 

: instead of different women, 


makes one feel one would like to meet her. 
Do not imagine that her colleagues on 
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Walpole was always ready to listen to new 
uicas is the reference to two innovations: 
the regular issue of Treasury bills and the 
payment of interest on a daily rate. To 
Dr Plumb, as to Walpole himself, the salt 
duty crisis was essentially political, though 
a full appraisal has to meet the criticism 
that Walpole’s handling. of this issue 
destroys his claim to be a great finance 
minister. 

Much of this volume is necessarily con 
cerned with foreign policy. Here Dr 
Plumb admits that Walpole did not have 
the mastery that he showed in domestic 
politics. He paints the European scene 
m broad and effective strokes, and he 1s 
entertaining on the sex life of European 
palaces. But European politics, like 
domestic politics, are depicted in largely 
personal terms, and more could have use 
fully been said on the economic stresses 
that affected the policies of France. Perhaps 
in the next volume Dr Plumb will devote 
mere space to reconciling his propositions 
that Walpole's foreign policy was subordin- 
ated to domestic considerations and can be 
defended as both consistent and = distin- 
guished in itself. Sometimes the concern 
to be lively and éntertaining is a little 
strained. It is reassuring to be told of 
Walpole that “ it is doubtful whether sexual 
passion was a strong driving-force in his 
haracter ” ; but the footnote on the French 
author of a study of a Dutch diplomatic 
adventurer telling us that he was “ perhaps 
the only historian to have been murdered 
through discovering that his wife frequented 
a brothel” does not suggest a very reward 
ing line of research. Nevertheless, within 
the Limits of a biography conceived largely 
in terms of political management, Dr Plumb 
i, acute and unfailingly readable. The book 
can be commended to anyone who would 
njoy the theme of “The Masters” in a 

tlinge described by Mr ( hri tophet 
it ' 


Politics Apart 
the Path to Leadership 


Ry Ficld-Marshal Montgomery 
(.otin 286 pages. 215 ‘ 
FE 115 book should not have been written 
| Or, rather, it should not have been this 
book, Instead of this string of personal 
ausages, filled out with biographical 
banalities and the field-marshal’s form- 
masterly reports on each candidate for 
greatness, we should have been given a 
briefer, terser, tauter essay on leadership as 
Lord Montgomery defines and discovers it, 
with clinical examples, This would have 
been much more in the character, and the 
competence, of the author ; and, instead of 
being embarrassed by the flat, historical 
stuffing, we might have been stimulated, as 
we ought to be, by his more rounded plea 
for good men brave enough to make deci- 
sions, 

No doubt we would still have been wor- 
tied about the implications of Lord Mont 


BOOKS 


gomery's simple, honest thesis. It is, in fact, 
too simple. No political leader in a demo- 
cratic system, for instance, seems really to 
qualify for his accolade, except when war 
may release him from the inhibition of com- 
ing to terms with other free men ; much the 
thinnest, and so perhaps most disturbing, 
chapters in this book are those on Lincoln 
and Churchill , and his fair praise for both 
Mr Nehru and General de Gaulle is not 
related to their political setting, Politicians, 
Lord Montgomery has lately said on tele 
vision, tend to be “ tricky "—including even 
Mr Khrushchev 

Broadly, however, the communist leaders, 
hike Mr Mao Tse-tung, with a strongly felt 
faith (or ideology) and a power of discipline 
over their followers, have apparently to be 
taken to mean what they have said per 
sonally to Lord Montgomery himself, and 
trusted—not to threaten war soon, anyhow 
he ficld-marshal’s alternative to the present 
cold war is a worldwide withdrawal of 
armed forces (with the bomb kept ready in 
reserve) and the cultivation in the West of 
his soldier's sort of leadership, with faith 
and discipline ‘to out-match those of the 
communists. To Lord Montgomery, the call 
is for men of morality capable of ‘moral 
choice and influence ; his book 1s worth 
reading, because some of his truisms are, 
perhaps painfully, truc. But to most readers 
M must seem that he simplifies both his 
recipe and his experience so tenuously and 
so perilously that the real problems of our 
times, amd of our free society, are left both 
unresolved and worse confounded 


The Panorama of Clubland 


Survey of London: Vols 29 and 30. Th 


*arish of St James, 
South of Piwecadills 


Westminster, Part 1 


Athlone Press for London County Council 
681 pages, plus 277 plates. & gns 
oa two glorious volumes, with the 
pocket of plans that goes with them, 

mark most worthily the sixtieth anniversary 
of the start of the Survey of London, which 
the London County Council has carried 
teadily on through the years 

Ihe area covered by these volumes is 
broadly that known as St James's. The 
reader should be warned that, owing to the 
accident of parish boundaries, he will not 
find here descriptions of St James's Palace, 
Marlborough House, Lancaster House, Carl 
ton House Terrace or Brooks's Club. But 
what riches are left. One of the most notable 
features of these volumes js the series of 
descriptions of the great club houses of Pall 
Mall and St James's Street. Bridgewater 
House and Spencer House find their place 
And Ryder Street---and, indeed, No. 22-—is 
not omitted 

This is an area which, because it has 
grown up only since the Restoration, be 
couse it has always been a centre of social 
life and because (though one might be for 
given for doubting this as one contemplates 
it today) it has been the scene of a series of 
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major exercises in “ comprehensive develop- 
ment,” is singularly well documented both 
historically and scacbibectubalie. 

After a full treatment of the Church of 
St James, Piccadilly, the area has been 
taken strect by strect and square by square , 
the general method of development 
is described and the history and archi- 
tecture of each building of note are given in 
detail, first, those which have disappeared 
and then those which stand today. There 
are many plates of photographs and of 
reproductions of plans, clevations and draw 
ings. In general, but this is not meant as 
a severe criticism, the modern pho.ographs 
are rather less satisfactory im quality and 
interest than those of the reproductions 
These are not volumes to be read straight 
through, But they are fascinating bedside 
books—-or would be if it were not for their 
sheer bulk, They are full of unexpected 
glimpses of social history. They are a record 
of much interesting—-and some fine—archi 
tecture that has been lost and which may 
yet be lost in this changing district, but of 
much too that will remain 

The recording of ancient buildings has 
been under public discussion recently. The 
Select Committee on Estimates has reported 
on it and a committee under the chairman 
ship of the Financial Secretary to the 
Preasury is now to look into it so far as it 
comes within the field of central government 
activity, The Survey of London lies outside 
these discussions, but these latest volumes 
are an invaluable example of how what 1s 
essentially an inventory can be made lively 
and attractive to the general reader without 
going outside the bounds of relevance and 
conciseness, There is much ground yet to 
But work of this quality, involving 
exacting standards of historical and archi 
tectural scholarship, cannot be hurried, We 
would not have ut less detailed. This means 
that we must wait many years for its com 
pletion. But then, of course, the Survey 
will have to start all over again--if only 
because standards of rehabilitv, complet: 
ness and readability have greatly advanced 
ince some of the carher 
lished, and tresh 
omes to ligeht 


cover 


volumes were pub 


mformation constantly 


Lofty Standards 


Topical Comment: Pisays in Dynan 
Economics Applied 


Ry Roy Harrod 


Macmillan, 274 pages. 2§5 
iS is a collection of articles written 
by Sir Roy Harrod in the 19508 on 
economic — of the day; to aid the 
research worker, Sir Roy has also appended 
a full lst of his writings in this period, from 
“ Walras: a Resappraisal” in the Economic 
Journal to “ Town, Gown and the Traffic 
Problem " in the Oxford Mail, though Sir 
Roy stops short of listing his anonymous 
contributions to The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. The most revealing part of this book 
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is the introduction in which Sir Roy 
explains, in his relaxed but for some tastes 
embarrassingly soul searching style, the two 
reasons for producing it. * first is to 
educate his esteemed economic colleagues 
in the dynamic approach. The second is to 
save future historians from being misled by 
the prevailing mass of contemporary com- 
ment. 

I have had the feeling, during recent years, 
of seeing comtemporary history wrongly writ 
ten under my very eyes, Accordingly, one 
of my motives in collecting these essays in to 
provide future economic historians with an 
alternative version, which they will not be 
able to ignore, . 

This, Sir Roy fears, is an audacious claim, 
which he makes only because he has con- 
centrated his attention on a highly selected 
number of aspects—alben most 
important ones—and, by prolonged and 
arduous brooding over the relevant figures, 
has tried to need them in the light 
of dynamic theory. In addition to this 
general apologia Sir Roy introduces each 
main group of reprints, arranged under sub- 
ject headings, with ex post comment helping 
to show the reader how perceptive the 
original articles were. Sir Roy points out 
that careful attention to the dates of the 
articles will show that “a not unsubstantial 
part of this ‘history’ was written before 
the events,” 

On the lofty standards which Sir Roy 
himself sets up, the product is difficult to 
assess. Certainly there afe some instances, 
such as his warnings of overstrain in 19054, 
when Sir Roy can claim to have been ahead 
of most other commentators. These the 
reader will have no difficulty in finding 
There are other cases where Sir Roy has 
been way off beam, A memorandum dated 
September 2, 19$7 (two and a half weeks 
before Bank rate was taised to 7 per cent 
contains this sentence 

In practice, the exigencies of Crovernment 


finance during the autumn are hkely to tilt the 
Government to the side of allowing some 


credit casement, whatever view they take on 


the wuler issue 
Ihe really telling feature of this prediction 
is the footnote that Sir Roy appends to it, 
which reads, simply and definitively: “ This 
happened.” 


Incursion into Tibet 
Bayonets to Lhasa 


By Peter Fleming. 
Hart-Davis. 419 pages. 4O%. 


® PETER FLEMING first made his name 
M by his book “ News from Tartary.”’ 
As anewspaper correspondent seeking infor 
mation about a rebellion that had been 
going on in Chinese Turkestan, he travelled 
by an unfrequented route across the north- 
eastern corner of the Tibetan plateau and 
made a personal aquaintance with “ the 
lamaserics and the salt lakes, the bitter 
winds, the shaggy ponies, the rough people, 
the rumours round the yak-dung fires ” 
that are—or were—the clements of the 
world to which he now, after many years, 


BOOKS 


returns as historian of the British expedi- 
tion to Lhasa in the opening years of this 
century. This episode was but one of many 
minor campaigns by which the frontiers of 
the British ire in India were once 
established or secured ; but it arouned par- 
ticularly intense interest at the time because 
of the mystery and glamour of Tibet as a 
closed country which Europeans had not 
been permitted to enter. 


Something of this glamour still clings to 
the popular idea of ‘Tibet, even though its 
strange archaic way of life has now been 
violently swept away by the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army, and Mr Fleming 
has made the most of the weird background 
to a story which, even merely as one of 
British Edwardian politics in high places, 
lends itself to dramatic treatment. He sets 
forth in detail the sources he has used for 
his account, and these include not only the 
obvious available historical records but also 
a number of family papers to which a re- 
searcher of less distinction and charm might 
have failed to gain access. The result is a 
narrative that does not fall short of Mr 
Fleming's habitual clegant literary quality 
and provides an adequate interpretation of 
the policies involved in the expedition, with 
some pungent, but generally heir, comment 
on the personalities involved in it 

The expedition arose out of two separate 
but converging issues: first, the inability of 
China to enforce on the nominally subject 
Cibetans two treaties relating to Tibet that 
had been concluded with Britain by the 
goverament in Peking ; and, secondly, the 
imtrigues carried on between Lhasa and St. 
Petersburg by the Buryat Buddhist monk 
Dorjiefl, which led Curzon as Viceroy of 
India and ever preoccupied with Russian 
expansionist designs in Asia to believe that 
ribet would fall under Russian influence 
unless Britain intervened there first 

Whether the expedition was justifiable, 
even by the international standards of those 
days, and whether it accomplished anything 
of real value for British interests, is a ques: 
tion that was hotly debated at the time and 
is raised again in the pages of this book 
Mr Fleming avoids an unequivocal answer, 
for while he claims that “ the British incur- 
sion into Tibet was a fine feat of arms and 
a notable essay in diplomatic pioncering,” 
he holds that “its main purposes were 
rooted in fallacy" and that “ by the time 
they were fulfilled, they had been for- 
gotten.” It must be remembered, however, 
that a Russian renunciation with regard to 
Tibet was one of the terms of the Anglo- 
Russian Entente of 1907 and that in the 
meantime the victory of Japan in the war 
of 1904-05 had stopped the movement of 
Russian imperial expansion into the terrti- 
tories of the decaying Manchu-Chinese 
empire. But for the outcome of events in 
Manchuria, which had not taken place at 
the time when it was decided to send the 
expedition into Tibet, the Russian 


penne in Chinese Turkestan and Tibet 
oreseen by British exponents of the “ Great 
Came” might well have become a reality. 
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Evolution of Economics 


Schools and Streams of Economic 
Thought 


By Edmund Whittaker. 
John Murray. 432 pages. .$55. 


A History of Economic Thought 


By Overton H. ‘Taylor. 
McGraw-Hill. §43 pages. 60s. 


NTEREST in the evolution of the dismal 
science has been greater during the last 
twenty-five years than in the preceding 
hundred, perhaps because of recent develop- 
ments in theory that have made the subject 
less dismal by opening up the prospect of 
greater opportunities for purposive action, 
perhaps because of the spread of a know- 
ledge of economics itself. Whatever the 
cause, the history of economics is now much 
more widely taught in university courses and 
several books on the subject have appeared 
in the last two decades or so. The field is 
now fairly well cultivated, and it is not easy 
for a mewcomer to make a contribution 
unless he either clearly possesses a superior 
method of presenting what is already known 
or is able to say something new about pdrti- 
cular authors, their theories or how these 
have developed from one generation to the 
next 
Neither of the two present authors is a 
newcomer. In a “ History of Economic 
Ideas,” published some twenty years ago, 


The Colombo Plan 


Annual Report of the Con 
ultative Committee for Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and 
South-Fast Asia, based on material 
provided by all the member Govern- 
ments. (mad. 1251) 9s. 6d. (post 7d.) 


Woman, Wife 
and Worker 


Can a married woman successfully 
engage in full or part-time work without 
neglecting her home ties ? This has been 
the subject of many a heated argument 
n recent years and this is a study of the 
social, economic and moral questions 
raised by this controversial situation 
(Problems of Progress in Iladusiry No. 10) 


2s. (post 2d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 


or thr weh any book seller 


BOOKS 


Professor Whittaker gave a detailed exami- 
nation of various theories. In the present 
book he attempts to present chronologically 
the evolution of the general body of econo- 
mic thought. Mr Taylor has been known for 
very many years at Harvard and elsewhere 
for his work on the impact on classical 
economics of the theory of natural law. His 
new book is more comprehensive than his 
previous contributions, though his earlier 
preoccupations are still very much in 
evidence. Indeed, the scope of the book 
is better expressed by its sub-title “ Social 
Ideals and Economic Theories from Quesnay 
to’ Keynes.” 

Histories of economic thought can either 
trace, for the benefit of the expert, the refine- 
ments of economic ideas through the 
theories of different authors—Schumpeter’s 
“ History of Economic Analysis ” is the out- 
standing example—or they can set out the 
history of the main body of economic think- 
ing and perhaps relate this to the general 
evolution of human thought. Both the 
present works are intended to be in the latter 
category. Professor Whittaker’s is clearly 
written with the student, and perhaps 
primarily the American student, in mind. 
Its arrangement follows the broad pattern 
of established works in this field, proceed- 
ing from the ancient world, through the 
Mercantilists to classical political economy, 
the nineteenth century romantics, Marx and 
the socialist schools, on to the present day. 
There is little new in the way of strikingly 
illuminating analysis of doctrines, and the 
test of the book’s success must, therefore, 
lie in its presentation of well-known 
material. This test it passes only moderately 
well. In spite of its length it leaves on the 
reader’s mind an impression of scrappiness 
of treatment. This is partly due to the 
author’s attempt to be complete (caused 
perhaps by the exigencies of an American 
svilabus), with the result that far too many 
authors make only a brief appearance and 
thereby fail to make an impact on the 
reader, particularly in the final chapters 
where desire to be up-to-date has got the 
better of the author's discretion and has led 
him here and there to do little more than 
list names. Secondly, and more important, 
there is no strong, analytical, connecting 
link in the author’s treatment of periods, 
schools and writers, which, therefore, 
remains rather pedestrian. A little more 
venturesomeness, a less naive style and a 
better arrangement would have produced a 
more flowing narrative and a more effective 
impression. 

Mr Taylor is more ambitious in analysis, 
though less so in scope, and his book 1s 
much longer, though he only begins with 
the Physiocrats and ends with Keynes and 
Chamberlin. But he does try to provide a 
connecting link: the relation of the economic 
ideas he discusses to the social philosophies 
associated with them and, often, with the 
entire contemporaneous climate of opinion 
and speculation, The result is a much more 
interesting volume, even though it is less 
likely to be useful to the student looking for 
a broad survey that makes the whole‘history 
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of economics reasonably intelligible. Mr 
Taylor tends to lose himself in the terrain 
he has mapped out for himself. The simul- 
taneous tracing out of developments in 
different realms of ideas together with their 
interrelations, is almost impossible to 
achieve on a strict chronological basis. It 
involves retracing one’s fooisteps over and 
over again to an extent that is apt to daunt 
any but the most experienced reader. Mr 
Taylor might have done better to eschew 
the chronological method and to choose 
instead half a dozen broad ideas in 
economics showing how they appear in the 
works of different writers and what are their 
philosophical kith and kin. Nor is the 
reader's task made casier by long sentences, 
long paragraphs and a multiplication of 
adjectives and nouns. Mr Taylor has a great 
knowledge of his subject and a broad sym- 
pathy for this branch of human speculation 
Distillation of this material into something 
more concentrated might well make a major 
contribution to the subject. 


Well Informed Guessing 
The Canadian Economy: Prospect und 
Retrospect 


By R. E. Caves and R. H. Holton. 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
Umversity Press. 698 pages. 80s, 


ere “are famous for their Jack 


of success in forecasting,” but this 
sensible and refreshing book bases its case 
for systematic forecasting on the fact that 
plans which involve predictions must be 
made ; they are likely to be made better if 
they are based, not on random guesses, but 
on explicit estimates, which have been pre- 
pared with reasonable care 
These estimates of Canada’s economic 
prospects to 1970 have been prepared with 
rigorous care. The American authors have 
marshalled and analysed a prodigious array 
of material, making good use of such 
recently developed statistical devices as 
inter-industry tables. Their _ statistical 
expertise has not led them into a “ blind 
exercise in extrapolation,” or into any other 
more elaborate, but still mechanical, 
statistical procedures. Computation is 
admirably leavened by economic theory and 
the authors’ approach is soundly evolu- 
tionary. The preliminary historical analysis 
brings into sharp focus a number of con- 
siderations basic to judgment about future 
possibilities. Occasionally, in working out 
their predictions, the authors seem to lose 
sight of the lessons of history, as in the sur- 
prising statement that: “Primary sectors 
such as agriculture. mining, and forestry 
seldom undergo drastic technological 
change,” but in general they put them to 
fruitful use. The significance of Canada’s 
dependence on staple exports, for example, 
is well developed, and effective emphasis is 
given to the “ main problem of wise public 
policy,” namely, “ devising ways of making 
the same policies serve the ends of both 
stabilisation and development.” 
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_ Moreover the two fortune tellers are 
inspired by a lively and salutary scepticism. 
At ev of their argument they 
ruthlessly exposing 
any “ statistical mirage,” identifying “ rather 
frail statistics” and giving warning of 
margins of uncertainty. The whole mtri- 
cate process of prognostication will well 
by other practitioners of the 
dangerous art of economic prophecy, as well 
as by anyone concerned with Canada’s 
economic prospects. Even so, the book’s 
chief and very considerable value lies rather 
in the work on which the predictions are 
based than in the quantitative forecasts 
themselves ; in the searching appraisal of 
sources of information and the discerning 
analysis of the special characteristics and 
present trends in the Canadian economy. 
Like all forecasts, this one is necessarily 
based on specific assumptions. One of these 
is that “a thigh level of employment will be 
obtained in most but not all of the period 
to 1970 ; that over-full employment will be 
rare; that minor recessions, including 
inventory recessions, will occur, and that 
they will cause but brief departures from 
high employment levels.” Surely to assume 
this is to assume away the central uncer- 
tainty that bedevils decisions involving 
prediction? The ultimate risks remain, 
though this publication undoubtedly goes a 
long way towards making better the best 
possible “best guess” about Canada’s 
economic future. 


Deceptive Simplicity? 
The Simple Wordsworth 


By John F. Danby. 
Routledge. 152 pages. 18s. 


te epithet in the title of this book is 
used ironically. Professor Danby’s 


main = is that the apparent sim- 


plicity of the lyrical ballads is deceptive, and 
that Wordsworth was anything but naif in 
his handling of rustic tales. Taking the bull 
by the horns, he examines three that 
have often derisi imon Lee, 
The Idiot 


good neighbour ; in T 
to Wordsworth's own 
to suppose him to be a 
sea-captain, credulous, talkativ 

to superstition. The poet i 
effects of comedy or pathos by cont 
the impercipience of these i 
own profounder unders 

human situation. But one is sti 
dering why Wordsworth su 

readers would derive extra 

stories narrated 

stupid intermediaries. 

ances for such people i 


to ; but as they have never been in fact.”? 


From Profit to Loss 


Marshall’s of Leeds, Flax Spinners 
1788-1886 


By W. G. Rimmer. 
Cambridge University Press. 
42s. 
« ERE we may read a lesson from the 
young trees of the forest as they 
struggle upwards through the benumbing 
of their older rivals.” So Alfred 
Marshall began his famous analysis of the 
development of private firms. Some few 
trees survived to grow to a great height, but 
sooner or later age began to tell. “ They 
gradually lose vitality; and one after 
another they give place to others, which, 
though of less material strength, have on 
their side the vigour of youth.” It could 
have been written with the Marshalls of 


355 pages. 
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Survey 1959. 


Wortp Economic 
Nations, 261 pages. 2l1s. 
Economic DEVELOPMENTS IX THE Mippie East 
1958-1959. United Nations. 136 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Stock Excnance TRANSACTIONS: Income, 
Taxation, Documentation and Audit, By Colin 
A. Perry. Pitman. 140 pages, 20s. 
Spicer anp Peoter’s Income Tax anp Prorrrs 
Tax. By H. A. R. J. Wilson. HFL (Publishers). 
24th edition. 726 pages. 30s. 

Inpia 1960. Information Service of India. 166 
pages. No price given. 

ie Tanxer Recister. H. Clarkson & Co, 


United 


TAXATION OF Foreign Income: Cases and 
Materials. By Boris IL. Bittker and Lawrence 
FP. Ebb. Stanford University Lew School. $80 
pages. $5.00. 
Business For Prorrts-Sacuaity- 
INCOME. Roger W. Babson. age New 
_ : Hamish Hamilton. 4 pages. 
Liverroot, Raw Corron Anwuar 1960. Liver- 
pool Cotton Association. 264 pages. 12s, 6d, 





GUBITTS 
COMPLETE 
ENGINEERING 
BASE 


FOR 
, BEA 


... ahead of schedule 
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GIANT IN EMBRYO An 110 ft. span adds its vast strength to a growing hangar block 


Three months ahead of schedule, Cubitts handed \over two giant hangar blocks, 
workshops and offices to British European Airways. These buildings make up a 
£7,000,000 engineering base at London Airport to cope with BEA’s ever- 
increasing flow of air traffic 


In this project Cubitts used the latest techniques of mechanisation and precision 
planning. Thousands of concrete components were factory precast by Concrete 
Development Co. Ltd. for accurate and rapid erection at London Airport. 


Each of the giant hangars has five bays 180 ft. long, arranged to give a clear floor 
area of 900 ft. by 135 ft. Support columns for end and rear walls were of precast 
concrete—the rear wall columns being 65 ft. long and weighing 18 tons. 


For future use, the 20 ft. module of the rear columns was broken at the centre of 
the bay to allow for a 40 ft. opening to accommodate even longer aircraft. 
This new BEA engineering base is one of the greatest construction projects 


completed in Britain since the war. It is yet another example of how Cubitts' go 
ahead approach is helping industry. 
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RECORD IN 
ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


in the new BEA hangars, Cubitts 
used the greatest amount 

of tubular steel ever 

employed for root 

construction in Britain. 


THE WHOLE PROJECT 
AT COMPLETION 


This aerial view shows the great 

length of the four maintenance hangars 
each consisting of ten bays for 
servicing and repairs. The new 
administrative block at the 

southern end of the hangar tarmac 

is completely soundproofed 

and air-conditioned. 


2 


Mr. J. M. Harris, Managing Director of 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (Great 
Britain) Ltd., says: “Co-operation at ali times 
between BEA, Consulting Engineers and 
Cubitts, particularly in the initial stages, was 
the key to the success of this project. it 
facilitated realistic pre-planning, and this 
ensured economical yet speedy construction. 
BEA's completion requirements were satisfied 
with the reliability so essential for this project 
and for industrial development generally.” 


Mr. Anthony Milward, Chief Executive of 
BEA, says: “As a vital requirement of BEA's 
expansion programme, it was essential to 
complete the Engineering Base on scheduled 
dates. Willing co-operation between ourselves, 
our consultants and Cubitts solved the en- 
ormous planning and co-ordination problems. 
This great structural project demanded the 
most up-to-date construction skills, yet the 
job was completed ahead of schedule and 
within the budget estimates.” 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS : 

Scolt 4 Wilson, Kirkpatrick & Partners 
ARCHITECTS 

Murray, Ward & Pertners 
QUANTITY SURVEYOR 

Phi Evans, FRACS. 

ELECTRICAL : 

Bas low Lesiie 4 Coombes 

MECHANICAL : 

dé. Roger Preston & Partners 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD., 
1, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


London . Edinburgh . Glasgow . Newcastle . Liverpool . Bristol . Toronto 
Montreal . Vancouver . Wellington N.Z. - Port of Spain, Trinidad - Beirut 
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Industrial 
Development 


Whatever the industry, development of a new building is a complex task. To provide 
the right buildings, designed to give the highest operating efficiency, at the right 
price—a fixed one—and to ensure completion on time, demands the skills of many 
trades and professions. 


A development of any size has become a job for a new kind of specialist — a 
Developer whose qualifications must include an immensely wide field of industrial 
knowledge and production ‘know-how’, all the higher management skills, and a 
wide knowledge of every facet of the Building and Civil Engineering Industry. He 
cannot perform his task properly until he has built up a first-class team of technical 
consultants and specialist contractors—a job which takes time. 


C.A.S. (Industrial Developments) Ltd., the pioneers of scientific industrial 
development in this country, provide all these services from a co-ordinated team 
of experts. 


Already responsible for the development of Cyanamid’s pharmaceutical factory 
at Gosport, they are at present developing for Abbott Laboratories at Sheerness 
what will be the largest ethical pharmaceutical plant in the country. 8 


This great project, the first stage of development on a 130 acre site, will be 
handed over to Abbott on October 23rd, 1961 on time—and to a fixed price. 


Have you a development problem ? Could we discuss it ? 


Phrase write to the Managing Director: 
(INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS) LIMITED 


St. James’ House, Kensington Square, London, W 8. 
Tel: WEStern 8060 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Dr Banda’s Men 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NYASALAND 


S with so many very shy men who suddenly find themselves 
famous, Dr Banda’s public behaviour does not accurately 
reflect his true personality, He is volatile. He reacts violently 

to any penetrating or embarrassing question ; and once he has 
committed himself publicly his pride compels him to stick to his 
first reaction, which has usually been ill-advised. In private, 
though just as explosive, he is not difficult to talk round. What 
he teally likes is to sleep on a problem ; and his second thoughts 
are usually balanced and cautious. His opinions are moderate like 
Mr Julius Nyerere’s, but without the powerful Nyerere personality 
he is fearful that a reputation as a moderate could be the kiss 
of death for him as leader. 

An ardent admirer and personal friend of Dr Nkrumah, Dr 
Banda sticks firmly to the maxim “ First gain ye the political 
kingdom and the rest will follow.” This present preoccupation 
with political matters to the exclusion of economic realities has 
made many people fear that Dr Banda is under the thumb of his 
more extreme lieutenants, Mr Chipembere and Mr Chiume. In 
fact this is not so, for not only does every decision on finance 
or policy have to be referred to Dr Banda for his approval, but 
also the influence of these two appears to be losing ground to 
mote constructive influences. Mr Dunduzu Chisiza has replaced 
Mr Henry Chipembere as Dr Banda’s right-hand man, while Mr 
Alcke Banda acts as his personal assistant in a quasi-filial role. 

These two young men are both in their twenties, are unexpectedly 
mature in outlook, and they are interested primarily in the prob- 
lems of development that will have to be faced with self-govern- 
ment. Mr Chisiza, who has studied economics in England and 
is passionately interested in the theories of Lewis, Myrdal and 
Rostow on economic growth, will almost certainly be the chief 
architect of Nyasaland’s future social and economic policies. 
Those who know him are as impressed by the sophisticated 
liberalism of his ideas as Dr Banda appears to be. Mr Aleke 
Banda's organising ability made the rapid growth of the Malawi 
party possible—-he was its secretary-general at 20—~and he is 
probably the party’s most practical and capable man. He has 
become so indispensable to his leader that his plans to go on to 
university look like being postponed indefinitely. 

The enfant terrible of the Malawi party is Mr Chipembere, now 
standing trial on charges of sedition. The speeches that gave rise 
to these charges were made while Dr Banda was in London and 
in contradiction to the order to keep “ peace and calm.” There 
is good reason to suppose that Mr Chipembere’s inopportune 
extremism has caused much embarrassment and annoyance to 
Dr Banda and others in the party. However, if there have been 
ructions they have been behind the scenes and the party leadership 
has rallied with a somewhat forced smile to Mr Chipembere’s 
support. It is not only loyalty to a fellow prison graduate 
that protects Mr Chipembere, for he is also the only leader who 
is a Southerner; and although there is not much tribalism in 
Nyasaland, an effort has to be made to make the leadership look 
representative. Mr Chipembere is not a particularly able man, 
but he makes up for this by his bitter and violent extremism which 
assures him a personal following among the wild youngsters in 
the South. He has never shown any interest in the constructive 


aspects of the nationalist movement, and he is suspected by some 
of. being primarily determined to build up a private following 
which will ensure his place as successor to Dr Banda. For the 
present there seems no likelihood that he would be so foolish as 
to challenge Dr Banda’s impregnable position as popular leader ; 
indeed, his loyalty to his leader, founded on their year in Gwelo 
prison together, is genuine and should keep him in line. 

The remaining twe Malawi leaders, Mr Orton Chirwa and Mr 
Kanyama Chiume, are both from the North, but are very different 
in character. Mr Chirwa, the only African barrister in Nyasaland, 
is a gay, sociable man, the only top Malawi who is not a teetotaller. 
His first interest is to build up a prosperous lvgal practice ; be 
is not particularly influential in the party nowadays, and he owes 
his position to his legal knowledge and his loyalty to Dr Banda 
during Dr Banda’s imprisonment. Mr Chiume, on the other 
hand, is a well-established figure in nationalist politics. He and 
Mr Chipembere won fame for their (at times, ludicrously extreme) 
speeches in the Legislative Council ; together they were respon- 
sible for the invitation to Dr Banda to return to Nyasaland. During 
the emergency Mr Chiume was abroad, and escaped imprisonment ; 
he acted as roving ambassador, and is reputed to have lost Nyasa- 
land more friends, and to carry more chips on his shoulder, than 
any other nationalist politician. 


R CHIUME seems to have developed a passion for travel; nowa- 

days he is seldom at home, and he is not so close to Dr 
Banda as he was before the emergency. All the same, he is earmarked 
as the future minister of education, a subject on which he has 
so far not expressed any opinions. His appearance is somewhat 
sinister. He has a good record as a coffee farmer and organiser 
of co-operatives. He is a capable man with a quick mind, and 
he has a genuine enthusiasm for economic development ; but he 
is ill suited to his present post of publicity secretary, which he 
mishandles disastrously for Malawi. Indeed, Mr Chiume’s whoily 
unjustified reputation as an accomplished propagandist is largely 
responsible for the shocking press which the Malawi party gets— 
not only locally, as is to be expected, but overseas as well. When 
he takes over responsibility for the neglected sphere of African 
education he may be a good deal more use. It is a sign of confi- 
dence that Dr Banda has given him a department which he con- 
siders to be of equal importance with agriculture—reputed to have 
been earmarked for himself. 

For all the flood of adverse publicity, and the extraordinary 
ineptitude of Malawi in countering it, the signs are not unpromising 
for Nyasaland’s future. At least there is unity behind a popular 
leader—the extent of the opposition, and the intimidation of 
opponents, have been quite absurdly exaggerated im the press. 
More important still, there is reason to suppose that Dr Banda 


is in full control of his lieutenants and that the ones who enjoy 
'his confidence are the ones with constructive ideas. It is now 


important to end, without further delay, the long period in which 
the Africans have held so much power without responsibility. 
Until elections have been held, they are deprived of the only 
school of good government—practical experience in governing. 
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Golpistas in the Doghouse 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Caracas 
HE Conspiratorial. atmosphere of Caracas may easily beguile a 
newcomer into missing or under-estimating what is possibly 
the most significant political undertone in Venezuela today: a 
hunger to make democratic government work at last. But how? 
On the surface, at least, the new year began wretchedly. Constitu- 
tional guarantees have been suspended since the rioting that broke 
out in Caracas at the end of November. The government has on 
its hands a financial crisis of the sort that is common enough 
elsewhere in Latin America but shocks the Venezuclans, grown 
accustomed to an oil-lined national income. Criticism of govern- 
ment policy is strenuous and many-sided. But mostly it is a kind 
of brinkmanship, held back from the edge by the certain awareness 
that the alternative to the present set-up would be a return to the 
wearisome routine of military strong men. Buried under this 
criticism is the hearty determination of most Venezuclans that a 
long, bad tradition should be broken and that the men whom they 
elected freely two years ago should be given the chance of becoming 
the first government in the country.s 150 years of independence to 
last Out its constitutional term. 

One of the blunders of the conspirators on the far Left seems 
to have been to have miscalculated the strength of this determin- 
ation. Wise after the event, they can now see that it was a 
misjudgment to try to build the riots, which probably began fairly 
spontaneously, into something more. Whether the hopes of even 
the most revolutionary-minded went so far as the overthrow of 
the regime is doubtful, but it is characteristic of the political 
atmosphere in Caracas that accusations of deliberate attempts to 
provoke the golpistas, both in the army and on the extreme Left. 
are being freely flung from side to side. But while the city went 
through a number of very uncomfortable days during the last 
three months of the year, the net result of the riots has been to 
emphasise the fact that the Left is out on a limb. And this ts no 
position from which to engineer a golpe, or coup d'état 

The riots began in the schools. They were started off by the 
arrest of three rather distinguished men for their part in the 
publication of a remarkably inflammatory article, but the school 
boys soon pitched into the fun of overturning buses and burning 
cars—and the length and breadth of cars in Caracas present 
tantalising targets. The small boys were soon joined by larger 
ones: groups of pavitos (the “little turkeys,” the Venezuelan 
version of teddy-boys) joined in the destruction of property, and 
by the beginning of December a number of mysteriously well- 
armed students had barricaded themselves inside the central 
university. The police were unable to cope. The army was called 
in. By the time the demonstrations fizzled out, between ten and 
twenty people had been killed and a very great number arrested 

The arrests were not confined to Caracas, but included a purge 
of several provincial cities—although, with Latin American good 
manners, a number of the suspects were allowed home for 
Christmas. Constitutional guarantees were suspended, political 
and student meetings banned, four left-wing papers closed down, 
and “voluntary” censorship imposed on the rest of the press 
President Romulo Betancourt, so often accused of vacillation, is 
showing that under pressure he can act toughly 

In numbers, if not in effective strength, the opposition ha 
grown. . All the political partes in Venezuela are theoretically 
left-of-centre: even the most conservative voter has to content 
himself with supporting Copei, a party that aims at the best of all 
worlds by calling itself Christian Social Democrat. Until a few 
months ago, the government coalition consisted of President 
Betancourt’s Accion Democratica, Copei, and the Union Republi- 
cana Democratica (URD), a party with ideas close to those of 
Accién Democratica but which distinguished itself by supporting 
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Admiral Larrazabal for president and winning, heavily, in Caracas. 

Six months ago a group of youngish intellectuals defected from 
Accién Democratica and formed the Left Revolutionary Movement 
(Mir). At the time of the riots, URD also withdrew from the 
coalition, and there is now some talk about the possibility of a 
popular front between the Communists, Miristas and URD. At 
the best it would be an uncomfortable, impermanent grouping. 
The Communists, who established themselves underground in 
1935, are the oldest party in Venezuela. From the heights of age 
and experience, they are inclined to look a bit askance at the wilder 
hopes of the revolutionary Miristas. The URD, for its part. | 
quarrels with Accién Democratica over such specific issues as 
the suspension of constitutional rights and Venezuela’s attitude to 
Cuba, but would certainly find itself even more at odds with the 
Communist and Marxist opposition. 

Left wing politicians will maintain, poker-faced, that Cuba is 
the main issue dividing the parties. I: is difficult to determine 
how artificial or how genuine this contention is. Certainly Cuba 
seems a more vital issue in Venezuela than elsewhere in the 
Caribbean. The Cuban revolutionaries got a good deal of help 
from Venezuela during the final stages of their revolt and there 
are still many Venezuelans who identify themselves closely with 
the Cuban social revolution ; while with others, the warmth of 
early illusions has made the subsequent disillusion even chillier. 
But in Venezuela, as everywhere else, feeling about Cuba is con- 
fused and cuts across party lines. Although officially the URD 
r-fuses to involve itself with the United States quarrel with Cuba. 
while Accién Democratica manages to remain suspended just on 
the American side of the fence, individual members will pronounce 
opinions very different from the party line 


N January, 1958, Caracas was a cacophony of hooters as the cars 
I and taxis celebrated the fall of General Pérez Jiménez. A 


year later, the collapse of General Batista in Cuba was given the 


same salute. At the beginning of the two subsequent new years, 
Caracas has been at the ready to celebrate the fall of General 
Trujillo—but the Dominican dictator has not yet co-operated. 
he official Venezuelan point of view is that any attempt to solve 
the Cuban question should take second place to the Dominican 
question, since General Trujillo in power represents a continuous 
and active threat to President Betancourt. The feud between the 
two men goes back many years, but it was brought to a head by 
the attempt on President Betancourt’s life last year. “The con- 
spirators were a group af Venezuelan ex-army officers living in 
exile in the Dominican Republic, and the Venezuelans do not doubt 
General Trujillo’s involV¢ment. 

But by describing the cashiered officers in the Dominican 
Republic as the gravest danger, the Venezuelan government side- 
steps the central question. This is the position not of the ex- 
officers, but of the serving army. The government has tackled the 
question with sticks and carrots alternately. The officers have had 
their privileges extended even beyond what they enjoyed under 
General Peréz Jiménez ; on the other hand, the army’s formations 
have been split up ; key commands have been shifted ; some senior 
officers have been given diplomatic or consular posts abroad. 

The policy seems to have worked. The army backed the 
government during the recent riots and, more significantly, 1 
failed to rally round General Castro Leén when he had a try at 
a golpe at the beginning of last yeaf. But however much 
Venezuelans assure themselves that the army has become not only 
more responsible and respectable, but also more aware of the 
growing national aversion to military dictators, there is always in 
the background the spectre of disaffected officers who patiently 
await a chance to lay their hands on Venezuela’s wealth. This, 
many Venezuelans believe, is still a danger that far overshadows 
the flea-bite annoyances of fidelismo. 
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Germany's Polish Problem 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


oT only the arrival of new men in Washington, but some 
N stirrings in Germam opinion itself, have been stimulating 
Dr Adenauer to explore, or appear to explore, the chances of better 
relations with Germany's eastern neighbours. An all-party com- 
mittee appointed by the Bundestag to study the German-Polish 
problem is about to draft its report. The committee's eight 
members—whese chairman, the Social Democrat Wenzel Jaksch, 
is a Sudeten German—have this week been hearing the views of 
representatives of the refugees. A dispiriting session, one imagines. 
Yet some recommendations are expected, and they are to be debated 
in the Bundestag this spring—if the steering committee agrees that 
, an airing of views on so delicate a subject would do no serious 
mischief. The Free Democrats have tabled a motion urging the 
government to begin talks with the Polish government with a view 
to diplomatic relations. 

A similar motion from the Social Democrats would extend the 
proposed operation to all cast European countries. The govern- 
ment itself has not so far been able to offer more than a prospect 
(and an uncertain one, at that) of sending commercial missions 
to Warsaw and Prague. This would not be the same as diplomatic 
relations. ‘The Eichmann trial is about to start in Israel, and Eich- 
mann’s principal theatre of work was Poland ; this is not propitious 
for those Germans who want an atmosphere better suited to 
diplomatic deals, and who yearn for bygones to be bygones. 

If words mean anything, there is a despondent and unreal air 
about the present search in Bonn for permissible, reciprocal 
courtesies that might help to thaw the ice with Poland. Dr 
Adenauer ordered the exercise on January roth. “It would be a 
good thing,” he mused aloud at a gathering of Christian Democrats, 
“if we could establish better relations with Poland. But first we 
must know what we want, and then what the Poles want.” As if 
anybody did not know. There are officially sponsored maps on 
view all over the Federal Republic that still put within Germany's 
frontiers the 114,550 square kilometres of territory east of the Oder 
and Neisse rivers which the Poles have “ tentatively" administered 
and systematically peopled ever since 1945. A London publisher 
was recently rebuked by the German embassy for having brought 
out an atlas that incorporated this region in Poland. 

If they really mean what they say, the Germans expect to get 
this territory back ; before the war, as they do not cease to point 
out, it housed some fourteen per cent of their population, and 
helped to feed more than that. The Poles, it scarcely needs saying, 
are resolved to keep the booty, or the restitution, that they gained. 
They are in no mood to cultivate friendship with a restorationist 
west German government whose terms for diplomatic goodwill 
insist that the world at large should ostracise an cast German 

_ government that recognises Poland’s present western frontier. To 
Mr Gomulka, the only convincing token Bonn can give of genuinely 
good intention would be to confirm the same frontier without more 
ado. Many Germans, including probably the Chancellor himself, 
do admit in their heart of hearts that the eastern territories have 
gone for ever. But no one eminent in politics, or in government 
service, dares openly to say so—least of all in election year. 

Mr Gomulka bluntly restated Poland's requirements at a meeting 
of the central committee of the Polish communist party on January 
22nd, the day Herr Beitz returned to Warsaw to talk to Mr Cyran- 
kiewicz, the Polish prime minister, with Dr Adenauer’s muffled 
blessing. Herr Beitz, the gifted general manager of Krupp, is one 
of the minority of Germans who was disgusted from the begin- 
ning by Nazi conduct in Poland and did more than just secretly 
deplore it. Then in his late twenties, he served in the German 
administration of the Galician oilfields from 1939 until March, 
1944. The Poles have not forgotten that he tried to mitigate the 
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rigours of occupation, and saved many lives. His name and present 
influence naturally occurred to some of them when talk began of 
the possibility of increasing imports from west Germany of urgently 
needed industrial plant and agricultural equipment. Herr Beitz 
accepted an invitation to Warsaw, correctly informed the suspicious 
chancellor afterwards of Polish wishes, and was sanguinely 
instructed to make deeper soundings. He did. 

Bur his soundings haye established that until there is a publicly 
professed change of heart among the west Germans—an official 


behind the scenes in Bonn is how far, in these circumstances, it 
would be fitting, morally and politically, to promote trade that 
Ce Oe te eo rene 6 Oe 
white elephant to federal Germany. In west Berlin last week 
Stalmann, of the Bonn ministry of food and agriculture, quietly 
met Mr Strus, of the Polish foreign ministry, to hear more pre- 
cisely what Poland would like to import. Dr Stalmann has since 
returned to Bonn, and his report is being studied. 


Changing Course in Russia? 


OvisT planners can find in their country’s industrial progress 
S some consolation for the setbacks in its agriculture. Scarcely 
had the central committee finished its grim review of the agri- 
cultural situation last month than the statistical office published 
its annual report, which claimed that industrial production had, 
once again, risen faster than planned. Gross industrial output 
rose by 10 per cent in 1960, with steel, heavy engineering and 
chemicals still setting the pace. Fuel consumption shifted further ; . 
oil and gas accounted for 38.2 per cent of the total last year, 
compared with 34.§ per cent in the previous one: Indeed, coal 
output is actually standing still and should even drop slightly this 
year, although extraction of coking coal is increasing. 


SOVIET INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Uni 1958 1959 1960 =: 1965 plan 
Basic Production — 


Coal . mn. tons 496 $07 513 00-412 
Crude oi! ‘ 13 130 48 = =6230-240 
Crude steel i 449 59-9 65:3 86 9 
Rolled stee! ‘ 43-1 47-0 50:9 65-70 
Electricity bilhon kWh 235 264 292 500-520 
Natural gas billion cu, metres 30 7 47 180 


Durable Consumer 
Goods -— 


Wireless sets ........ thousands 902 4038 4200 $977 
Television sets. : ; 979 1.278 1.700 3.725 


Refrigerators........ a 360 4% 529 1,450 
Washing machines ... $38 774 953 2,570 


It must be particularly cated to the Russian leaders that 
this expansion was achieved despite a reduction in working hours. 
The report states that the transition to a seven-hour working day 
(six hours in such industries as coal-mining) was completed in 
1960, the average working week in Soviet factories and offices being 
reduced to 39.4 hours. The number of workers and employees— 
that is, the total labour force outside collective farming—is put at 
62 million. Nominally, this is an increase of 5.5 million over 
the previous year ; in practice, 1.4 million is accounted for by a 
statistical device—the inclusion of co-operative farm workers ; 
even so, the increase is rapid. Nevertheless, the report claims 
that production per head rose last year by five per cent, and pro- 
duction per man-hour by ten per cent. The Russians attribute 
this progress to mechanisation and to the continued influx of skilled 
engineers and technicians. 

Thus the planners can rest on their laurels and let the economic 
machine run towards its original objectives. Yet Mr Khrushchev 
himself has now argued against production for its own sake, and 
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he has promised shifts in resources to benefit the consumer. In 
addition to agriculture, light industry and housing are the two 
branches of production which most need some sharp stimulus. 
On the face of it, light industry is doing well ; on the whole, it 
even exceeds its targets, but the targets themselves are low. 
Durable consumer goods, for instance, which in 1953 Mr Malenkov 
and Mr Mikoyan promised to have in the shops “ within two to 
three years,” reached the Soviet public only towards the end of 
the decade. A rapid expansion in this field should be possible. If 
it actually takes place it will be a sign that Mr Khrushchev really 
means what he says about benefiting the consumer. 

Last year 2.4 million small flats, amounting to more than 100 
million square yards of living space, were built in Soviet towns. 
This is slightly more than in 1959, but it falls short of the planned 
target. The current seven-year plan provides for the construction 
of 15 million urban dwellings, equivalent to more than 775 million 
square yards of living space. In itself, this is an impressive 
figure. Measured against needs, dilapidations and the continued 
growth of the urban population, it is not enough. The plan will 
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have to be not merely fulfilled but considerably exceeded if Russia’s 
housing problem is to be brought near a solution. 

About agriculture the report has little new to say. It confirms 
that deliveries of raw cotton dropped last year, and that those of 
grain and potatoes stagnated. Mr Khrushchev is now touring the 
Soviet Union as the chief Government Inspector, handing out blame 
and exhortations to do better alternately. In the meantime, the 
penalties paid by individuals for the agricultural setbacks are being 
made public. The most important victim, so far, is Mr Averkhi 
Aristov. His appointment as ambassador to Poland was announced 
on February sth ; for a full member of the party presidium this 
is clearly a disgrace. In the party hierarchy he had been in charge 
of the Russian Republic and he is, probably, now paying the penalty 
for the agricultural failures in this area. His dismissal is certainly 
not the last, 

The economic progress report for 1960 may well mark a turning- 
point. It is a report of stéady advance along established lines. 
Its successor, on the other hand, may show some changes of 
direction. Those parts of it dealing with investment in agriculture, 
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Towns 


for 


Peasants 


H” President Ngo Dinh Diem attended 
the meeting of the Soviet Communist 
central committee last month, he could 
have made a telling intervention in the 
debate on agriculture. For south Vietnam, 
unlike the Soviet Union, has built the 
“agrotowns” which Mr Khrushchev 
advocated before Stalin’s death but has 
never actually built. By the end of 1960, 


‘ nineteen of them had been finished in the 


fiercely anti-communist half of divided 
Vietnam. Each has its market and shops, 
its maternity clinic, school and kinder- 
garten, its local farmers’ club, |electric 
generator and informatiog hall. One of 
them, in the deep south of the Mekong 
river delta, has an artificial lake for fish- 
breeding and a seven-acre nursery for the 
local orchards of the future. 


Though it would be less surprising to 
hear that agrotowns had been started in 
Ho Chi Minh’s “ Democratic Republic ” 
in north Vietnam than to be told that the 
south had got in first, this is not the only 
time the southern regime has borrowed 
from communist ideas. Just as Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Kuomintang, in the nineteen- 
twenties, was reorganised on communist 
lines, so the ruling party of the southern 
Republic of Vietnam, with its vocational 
outlets for the Vietnamese élite, its secrecy 
and its encouragement of personal dedi- 
cation, Owes much to communist models. 
Neither Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, nor his 
brother, Mr Ngo Dinh Nhu—the ideo- 









logist and party organiser—has the 
slightest leanings towards communism. 
But given the precarious situation of south 
Vietnam, under constant threat from the 
more powerful and Chinese-supported 
communist regime north of the dividing 
line traced by the! statesmen at the Geneva 
conference of 1954, the two brothers have 
not been afraid to borrow from communist 
theory or practice whenever it seemed that 
by doing so they would strengthen their 
own regime’s fight against communism. 
The eclecticism of the Diem regime has 
indeed been remarkable: it has adopted a 
presidential cabinet system from the 
United States, and a philosophy from the 
French Catholic writers of the Maritain 
school. “Personalism,” is, in fact, the 
official philosophy of the Republic of 
Vietnam: hence the curious name of the 
ruling party (“Personality of the 
Worker ”); hence also the existence of a 
School of Personalism at Vinh Long, 
under the patronage of another brother of 
Mr Diem’s, Mgr Ngo Dinh Thuc, which, it 
is claimed, attracts more Buddhist or Con- 
fucian than Roman Catholic students—a 
fair reflection of the relative strength of 
religious denominations in south Vietnam. 
In one of their main purposes, the 
agrotowns also recall the “ new villages ” 
built in large numbers in Malaya during 
the communist insurrection, as well as the 
centres de regroupement in Algeria. In 
Vietnam, as in Malaya, the object has been 






to gather scattered villagers in one spot: 
this removes them from communist 
intimidation and extortion and improves 
their living conditions at the same time. 
Unlike the Malayan new villages, the Viet- 
namese agrotowns are not behind barbed 
wire. But cach is protected by well-armed 
groups of the local self<iefence militia. 
The actual building of the agrotowns was 
carried out under constant attack from 
communist bands, which wied to destroy 
during the night what had been built 
during the day—a tribute to their potential 
value as centres of relative security for 
south Vietnam’s 10.5 million peasants. 

The agrotown programme was launched 
by President Diem in September, 1959. 
Reporting on them last October in his 
message to the National Assembly, 
the president placed the agrotowns in 
their proper context of land reform; he 
announced the redistribution of more than 
a million acres of land, previously belong- 
ing to 1,584 landlords, to 122,802 peasant 
families. The land reform programme, 
unmarred by the horrors of the com- 
munist experiment in north Vietnam, is 
due to be completed this year. In this, 
and in other quiet ways, the Diem regime 
—though more often in the news for its 
shortcomings as a democracy —continues 
to make unpretentious progress. 
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light industry and housing will be worth watching to see whether 
the Soviet rulers have really decided to slow down slightly the 
development of heavy industry in order to give the consumer a 
better deal. In other words, it should show whether Mr Khrushchev 
can successfully wear the shoes he pinched from Mr Malenkov. 


Cypriot Question Marks 
PROM A CORKESPONDENT LATELY IN NICOSIA 


B ROADLY speaking, the question marks that seem to envelop 
the progress of the young republic of Cyprus are of three 
kinds: constitutional, economic, and political or ideological 
Although too much significance should not be attached to recent 
parliamentary “crises” over judges’ salaries and the extensions 
of the taxation laws, these issues have proved none the less signifi 
cant “ straws in the wind.” It is hardly a happy state of affairs 
when the president of the republic and the president of the house 
of representatives are publicly at variance over the interpretation 
of the constitution ; or when the question of taxation becomes 
a sort of political football between the two communities in the 
legislature 

No doubt Cyprus will have many more such “ crises” as the 
months go by.; but what matters most is the sense of irritation 
with the constitution (which all Greeks regard as having been 
“ imposed ”’ on the island by western diplomacy), and the begin 
nings of an agitation that it is proving “ unworkable.” This spirit 


of criticism, it should be noted, is much more rational than the 


Greeks’ former agitation over enosis, and it is different from 
the agitation of the extremists who for various reasons want to 
see the whole Zurich settlement overthrown. But if the creaking 
and grinding of the constitution continues, then the victims will 
almost inevitably clamour not merely for lubricant, but for new 
machinery. At the moment the mere notion of revising the con 
stitution is ‘politically explosive ; yet it would be extremely 
foolish for Athens, Ankara ahd Nicosia, and for that matter for 
London and Washington, to shut their eyes to the possibility 
that this incipient agitation among the Greeks could become 
Se TIoOUs , 

During the coming months, however, it is the island's economic 
problems that may prove the most crucial. In the long term the 
economic prospects are more than fair, for Cyprus has many 
advantages—offers of aid and technical assistance from several 
countries, the not inconsidérable revenue that accrues from the 
bases, a tourist industry of tremendous potentialities, and not least 
a people richly endowed with business acumen, Unfortunately, 
the launching of the republic has coincided with the period of 
recession that followed the unnatural inflationary boom during the 
emergency: Archbishop Makarios and Dr Kutchuk had to take 
over when unemployment was almost at a peak. The average 
Cypriot always wants a quick return from any enterprise ; and 
it is in this spirit that many Cypriots basically view the Zurich 
agreement. If the new regime does not mean food and work in 
reasonable abundance and with reasonable speed, then the going 
will become difficult for the archbishop and his government—and 
their difficulties will be quickly exploited by the extremists of the 
Right and the Left. The British Government has advanced a 
further £2 million out of the total of {12 million pledged in aid 
for the first five vears ; but fundamentally the archbishop and his 
ministers will have to work out their own economic salvation. This 
has come as a jolt to many Cypriots. | 

The third large question mark concerns the island's political 
structure. How long will the archbishop’s supporters, the so-called 
Patriotic Front, hold together ? And will General Grivas’s men, 
who came to blows last month in a Nicosia square with the arch- 
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bishop's supporters, be able to turn the dissensions in the Patriotic 
Front to their own advantage ? Disintegration in the Front is 
already plainly visible ; groups and cliques and factions are already 
emerging among the archbishop’s thirty supporters in the House 
of Representatives. The republic suffers from no shortage of 
ambitious young politicians who would relish the trappings and 
power of high office. Certainly none of these groups is at the 
moment an organised party, and the stock argument of the arch- 
bishop’s supporters is that when the time comes the Front will 
rally against the common enemy (the left wing), as it did against 
the British. This may be a dangerously facile assumption ; and 
certainly if the archbishop should no longer be at the helm—and 
recently he has been dropping strategic hints that at the end of 
his first five years of office, if not before, he may retire from 
politics and devote his energies to “ churchmanship "— it is hard 
to see how the Front could be so magically reunified. 

Meanwhile, the compact and powerful left wing is astutely 
making use of every trick in the book to convey the impression 
that the theory of the communist bogey is unfounded. Thus 
it is still prepared to co-operate with the right-wing govern- 
ment, to an extent that in other countries would be unthinkable. 
With Akel controlling at present about 35 per cent of the Greek- 
Cypriot electorate, a communist-controlled government may pos- 
sibly come to power constitutionally within the next ten years (or 
conceivably at the next election in 1965). The great majority of 
the electorate, both Greeks and Turks, would recoil at the 
prospect ; the real test of their political maturity, however, will be 
whether they take the necessary steps to prevent it. 

Amid all the intrigue, there is a slightly depressing sense that 
the fissiparous forces are slowly gaining the upper hand. The root 
problem in Cyprus is perhaps psychological—the morale of the 
people. The vast majority feel little or no stake in the new country 
which to them seems to have been raised up Pheenix-like from the 
ashes of the burnt-out dream of enosits. The notion of sacrifice 
to set the “imposed” republic on its feet stirs barely a ripple 
of positive response ; the prevalent mood is rather a mixture of 
passivity and resignation. Accompanying this political malaise 
is the sharp and rigid apartheid between the two communities, 
although more erlightened elements on each side whisper that 
gradually the social barriers are being broken down. But it is 
hard to detect even the faintest, flickering aspiration towards 
Cypriot nationhood. 

Yet it would be unfair, and misleading, to paint the picture in 
too sombre terms ; for the positive factors are there, and capable 
of development. The mood of the people may be passive, but 
it is also pacific and against further violence ; the older people 
especially are utterly weary of the violence and convulsions of 
recent years. More important, co-operation on the international 
level is good, and it can be argued that as long as the three western 
powers resolutely underpin the agreements, nothing very disastrous 
can happen. Similarly, relations between the archbishop and Dr 
Kutchuk, and their respective ministers and advisers, are as smooth 
as could be expected. 


Most encouraging of all, perhaps, relations between the Cypriots 
and the British, official and unofficial, are already transformed. 
Pockets of distrust and hostility persist, and disputes on local 
matters concerning the bases will no doubt go on cropping up from 
time to time ; but so far the archbishop has done nothing that 
appreciably conflicts with his much-publicised statements that he 
wants good relations with the British. Indeed, there is evidence 
that on one or two occasions he has put the brakes on younger men 
around him when they might have caused trouble by taking pre- 
cipitate action on local issues. Today, the man whose deportation 
was once regarded as essential for the peace of Cyprus is 
regarded as indispensable if the island is to become a coherent 
political unit 
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ENTREPRENEURS OF KNOWLEDGE 


“At all times the enquiring mind must be free to develop its own activities, free 

to press forward into fields whose ultimate significance may still be obscure.” 

The words of a rare philosophy? No - simply an everyday postulate of the largest 
electronic and electrical manufacturers outside of the U.S. Since the late 1800s, 
when Gerard Philips fused metal to glass, this vision has paid its way. Sometimes the 
quest leads nowhere. Or so it seems at the time: the facts are then stored. 

Years later, when a project needs instant information, Philips draw it from their 
cellar of knowledge, develop the project without interruption. This cellar is not a 
strong-room. Philips’ knowledge and experience are assets which flow around the 
world through its federation, but they are also available to companies or individuals 
having similar aims. Philips’ attitude is clear: there's a job to be done, so vast it 
offers scope for all in an expanding market of 2,900,000,000 potential customers. 


ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 

RADIO, GRAMOPHONES, 
TELEVISION 

DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 

AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
RECORDS 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
CHEMICALS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
GLASS oy 

DIAMOND DIES, PLASTICS 
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NSANGUINE 


Not that you will find us under the same root 
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same table. 


Like most Happy Families we follow our individual 
ways but we also unite and share our resources— 


for the good of all. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD. 
Chemical, Civil, Mechanical Engineers and Contractors 


W. J. JENKINS & CO. LTD. 
Materials Handling and Coal Preparation Plant Engineers 


THE STOURBRIDGE REFRACTORIES CO. LTD. 


Manufacturers of Refractories and Cements 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM (AUSTRALASIA) PROPRIETARY LTD. 


CHemical, Civil, Mechanical Engineers and Contractors 


UNITED FIRECLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 


Manufacturers of Refractories, Building Bricks, 
Sanitary Pipes and Fittings 


NORDAC LTD. 
Chemical Plant Designers. 
Specialists in acidic corrosipn problems 


AMES CROSTA MILLS & CO. LTD. 
Sewage Purification Engineers 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM LTD 


Woodall-Duckham House: 63-77 Brompton Road - London : 8.W.3 
Tel: KENsington 6355 (14 lines) - Telegrams: Retortical (Southkens) London 
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How Big Is Wrong? 


and wide over the near-monopoly of magazine publish- 

ing that as things stand may result from Mr Cecil King’s 
bid for Odhams Press—and while people inside and outside 
the City were raising eyebrows at the latest venture of Messrs 
Clore and Cotton—there was some speculation over the 
possibility of a takeover bid for Fisons. This possibility, 
which has not so far materialised, was discussed purely in 
financial terms. The only comment on its implications that 
one heard tended to be jocular—was Sir Clavering Fison, 
after bidding vainly so often to huy other people, going to 
be bought up himself ? Yet the fertilizer industry is one in 
which last year, after the fullest investigation, a state of 
monopoly as defined in English law was found to exist. Little 
that had resulted from this, certainly, was found to be against 
the public interest. But the possibility of a further shift 
in the structure of ownership in fertilizers, in view of the 
few other major concerns in this industry, might surely have 
aroused interest in the altered degree of monopoly that might 
result from a bid. If it did, this was hardly voiced. 


Newspapers are more to most people's taste than fertilizer : 
Messrs Clore and Cotton are more in the public eye, It is 
also undeniable that newspapers (including this one) take 
more notice of monopoly when it intrudes into their own 
parish. And it can be argued more seriously that restraint 
of competition has special and specially objectionable implica- 
tions in the press or “ the communications business” than 
elsewhere. But it is no use treating the contrast in the kind 
of discussion aroused by these different questions of monopoly 
as paradoxical ; it reflects a reality. In Britain today it still 
takes a pretty special case to get many people interested in 
the share of any business that one company commands or 
takes over. Many observers (including this newspaper) feel 
that the country now needs some general scrutiny of mergers 
in all industries before they are completed, with power to 
prevent any that might seem contrary to the public interest. 
But one has to recognise that this would require the definition 
of “the public interest” or of a public attitude towards 
monopoly, in which neither the public nor political parties 
here have ever shown much interest in the past. 

American scrutiny of mergers before they happen is based 
upon a public attitude towards single-firm monopoly that is 
even more uncompromising than the Restrictive Practices Act 
of 1956 has made British law towards pride fixing and other 
restrictive agreements between businessmen ; even so, the 


i. AST week, while public concern was being voiced loud 


attitude once stated has not proved too easy to make effective. 
(It is part of an attitude towards the restraint of competition— 
exemplified with some jail sentences this week—which holds 
this per se to be against the public interest and even criminal.) 
This part derives from a section of the Clayton Act of 1914 
which prohibited mergers likely to lessen competition, restrain 
commerce, ar tend to create a monopoly ; in 1950, in an 
attempt to make this section more effective, this provision 
was amended to prohibit mergers 


where, in - line of commerce in any section of the country, 

the effect such acquisition may be substantially to lessen 

competition or to tend to create a monopoly. 
As amended, the American law covers horizontal, vertical, or 
“ conglomerate mergers (these last are those here generally 
applauded as “ diversification,” which also can go a bit too 
far). Since the Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950 amended the 
original section of the Clayton Act, the Fedcral Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Justice have acted to prevent 
certain important mergers, for example in steel and in oil, 
even though these would have brought together shares of the 
market well short of the one-third that in this country is 
reckoned to constitute monopoly, One 1957 decision, for 
example, forbade a merger that would have amalgamated 
companies together controlling no more than 13.2 per cent 
of total sales of refined sugar. 


HAT decision was given in a New York court. One essen- 
Tia difference between American and British law—and 
attitudes—towards business monopoly is that there all forms 
of action against its manifestations are ultimately enforceable 
in the courts. In Britain, since 1956, ultimate control of 
restrictive practices in business has been left to a special court 
—with impressive results. But single-firm monopoly does not 
fall within the jurisdiction of any court. It has been left 
to the Monopolies Commission (truncated and weakened by 
the 1956 Act) to investigate whether “ conditions to which the 
Monopolies Act of 1948 applies” exist in such industries as 
the Board of Trade refers te it, and whether such conditions 
operate against the public interest. There is no appeal against 
its findings ; but any recommendations that it may make are 
simply advice to the Board of Trade, which has hardly ever 
made an order regarding such conditions, and has generally 
ne ee ae eee ee 
what has been deemed objectionable. This procedure reflects 
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the empirical and somewhat equivocal attitudes towards mono- 
poly of the Labour and Conservative governments that enacted 
legislation against restrictive practices in 1948 and 1956. A 
monopoly situation in any industry—defined as one in which 

any company controls a third or more of the supply or pro- 
- cessing of. any class of goods—is not automatically held to 
be against the public interest. It has to be established to be 


so ; and even then nobody is too sure what should be done 
about it. 


The country’s legal treatment of restrictive practices was 
sharpened by the 1956 Act, which automatically holds these 
business agreements to be against the public interest unless 
the parties can justify them according to certain defined 
“ escape routes.” This approach converts a matter of economic 
analysis into a “ justiciable issue ” that the court in question 
has shown itself well qualified to handle. The success of the 
Registrar and the Court in dealing with restrictive practices, 
indeed, has almost certainly been one of the elements contri- 
buting to the continuing wave of mergers in Britain of recent 
years. The legal treatment of monopoly in Britain has never 
been similarly sharpened. If one were to give power to investi- 
gate and discretion to forbid any given merger to some 
administrative commission or department of government, it 
would seem essential to give the companies concerned some 
right to appeal to the courts. But is the question whether the 
implications of a merger that has not yet happened may be 
prejudicial to the public interest a justiciable issue ; and if not, 
can the courts help ? 


pee political attitudes towards monopoly here now go 
so far as to assume that any merger liable to bring it 


about should be considered contrary to the public interest, 
and forbidden unless justified via some specified set of counter- 
principles, as restrictive agreements may be? If so, it would 
be possible to refer such mergers to the courts for decision, or 
at any rate to give parties to a forbidden merger the right to 
appeal to them. But one rather doubts whether informed 
opinion in general might go so far on the present definition of 
monopoly, which covers anything down to a third of any given 
market. A significant selection of the companies that Britain 
is constantly urged to be proud of, after all, command such 
shares. And one or two, in particular industries investigated 
by the Monopolies Commission, have been shown to hold 
such shares of a market, but have been absolved of any abuse 
of this market power. Ought one to assume that no newcomer 
would behave as responsibly ? 

It may be argued that a court could judge this as well as or 
‘better than anyone else, given definite escape routes on which 
a merger could be justified. But are we all sufficiently agreed 
about the consequences likely to flow from one company’s 
control of a third of any given trade to define, in language 
for the courts to interpret, the only conditions in which such 
control would be justified ? If politicians, in particular, are 
asked to abandon their prized “empiricism ” towards mono- 
poly, as they have largely abandoned it towards restrictive 
eee ae See ene nce ee to 
be narrowed ? 

Seitealiinitd: dale etigeal ui enncine-theh enanlenen: 
third of any market would be bad unless proved good— 
and many, certainly, are not as suspicious of bigness as all 
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that—there must be some point at which even British hackles 
begin to rise. Could some workable if none too logical com- 
promise be reached ? For example, could one presume that 
any merger liable to engross some larger share of a market— 
half, say, or even two-thirds—would be contrary to the public 
interest and should be forbidden unless the parties to it could 
justify it in court as offering some of a set of specified over- 
riding benefits to the public ? ‘Any merger liable to bring 
only a third of any market under one control—i.e. the exist- 
ing, wider definition of monopoly conditions—could in addi- 
tion be investigated immediately by some short form of Mono- 
polies Commission procedure ; if investigation suggested, 
prima facie, that this, too, should be forbidden as contrary 
to the public interest, the parties would again have the chance 


\to justify it before a court. 


Such a two-tier approach would require all mergers covering 
a very large share of any market to be justified before the 
courts ; and might after brief investigation require particular 
mergers covering a smaller but still substantial share of 
a market to be justified in the same way. It would not go 
quite as far as some recent suggestions on this subject* ; nor 
would it necessarily, in the first instance, follow the logic 
through and apply the same criteria to existing conditions of 
single-firm monopoly as to incipient ones. 


In the fullness of time and the Board of Trade’s discretion, 
under the present law, one might in theory expect all existing 
monopolies to be referred, one by one, to the Monopolies 
Commission. In fact, of late, the Board has appeared anxious 
to starve the deliberately weakened commission of work. But 
any such measure as is proposed here would probably involve 
strengthening the commission, or creating a new organisation 
for preliminary investigations into shares of the market; and 
to get such a measure into law would indeed postulate that 
some interest in opposing monopoly could be revived within 
the Board of Trade. It is probably as well to accept that 
interest in doing anything about monopoly is as weak and 
flickering among politicians as among the public. And even 
a moderate measure such as this would arouse plenty of oppo- 
sition from interested parties. No industrialist can be expected 
to dislike the idea of getting bigger himself; and many civil 
servants, like trade unions, give the impression of believing 
that bigness adds neatness to business. 


_* For example, Mr Patrick Hutber's 
Fabian Society, 4s. 
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INVESTMENT SERVICES ON LATER PAGES 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 602, 603 and 606 on: 


American Banks imperial Tobacco 
Albright and Wilson Bush 
** Chartered "” 


Bristol Brewery Georges 
ACY - Thornycroft 
Carreras - Rothmans Westland Aircraft 

Iord Hector Whaling 
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Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on pages 604 and 605 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 

The week's movements reported on page 606 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rate and pubic finance on page 607 
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A New Way to Pay Old Debts 


On March 6th the banks will offer a comprehensive system of credit 
transfers. This article describes how it will work 


CUPPERED by the Santa Maria and squeezed out by Fleet 
Street’s own excitements, the announcement by the 
clearing banks a fortnight ago of new facilities for trans- 

ferring funds did not get its share of attention. It represents 
the most important single development in commercial banking 
for years, and the general public should do some homework 
on it. What the banks are offering is an alternative means of 
transferring money which their own customers may find more 
convenient than the cheque, and which may be more attractive 
still to people with no bank account. The credit transfer 
scheme could bring far more new people inside the banks than 
personal loans or gift cheques ; and once they begin to use 
the banks to transfer their money, the newcomers may start 
thinking about opening accounts themselves. 

The credit transfer fulfils the same purpose as the cheque 
but by a reverse and more direct process ; people in Conti- 
nental countries, accustomed to giro and postal check facilities, 
have long marvelled at the willingness of the British public 
to put up with the roundabout cheque system for ordinary 
transactions. A cheque is sent by the debtor to his creditor ; 
the creditor then pays it into his bank ; this “ collecting bank ” 
then puts the cheque in the clearing and gets a credit from 
the paying bank ; at the end of the day (or more literally, 
several days) the paying bank debits the drawer’s account. 
If the debtor’s account does not cover the cheque, it is dis- 
covered at the very end, and the process is then put into 
reverse. To make a credit transfer, the debtor instructs his 
bank to transmit payment to his creditor’s bank account ; if 
the debtor has no account, he can hand cash across the counter 
to any banker, and ask him to make payment into the specified 
account. This system has been found cheap and convenient 
on the Continent. The English banks, spurred on no doubt 
by the thought that the Post Office might beat them to it, are 
now improving and extending their existing facilities for credit 
transfers and providing the public with a comprehensive 
service. 

Two earlier stages of the scheme, in April and October 
last year, instituted a credit clearing first for traders’ credits 
(used for payment of salaries and suppliers) and then for pay- 
ments over the counter by the banks’ customers for trans- 
mission to accounts at other banks. (Until last year, the credit 
transfer facilities of the banks, which are of some thirty years’ 
standing, settled the traders’ credit and the standing order by 
direct communication between branches.) In this third stage, 
credit transfers will be open to all. They will be effected by 
completing a slip, indicating 
the bank and branch to which 
payment is to be made, the 
name of the account to be 
credited and of the remitter. 
This must be accompanied 
either by a cheque payable to 
the remitter’s bank ; or by cash 
to cover the amount involved, 


CHEQUE SYSTEM 


Debtor——_—_——»Creditor 


Creditor's 
bank bank 


Debtor's 





plus a fee of sixpence if the remitter has no bank account 
or is using a branch other than his own. It is expected that 
the transfer of funds will normally take two days, with an 
additional business day where a weekend intervenes. For a 
fee of two shillings and sixpence, the transfer can be made 
direct to the recipient's bank, thus avoiding delay. This service 
will be available through any of the ten thousand branches of 
the English clearing banks ; these will also accept transfers 
to accounts in Scottish banks, other commercial banks, the 
Trustee Savings Bank or the Post Office Savings Bank. 


H™ does this new means of payment compare in con- 
venience and cost with others ? The cost of sixpence 
a transfer for someone without a bank account is the same as 
the poundage on a postal order of 21s. plus a 3d. postagé 
stamp; for larger amounts the poundage plus postage stamp 
will exceed sixpence. The comparable cost for people with a 
bank account and in the habit of paying bills by cheque is 
more difficult to estimate. Use of the new service will not 
be charged separately but will be included in the customer’s 
bank charges, which the banks always say are related to use 
of banking facilities as a whole. But presumably the effective 
charge cannot be more than the sixpence demanded when 
cash is handed across the counter. In the case of a single 
bill there might then be little point in using the credit transfer, 
since a cheque is still necessary, and also a postage stamp 
unless the customer pays in over the counter. If several bills 
are settled at the same time, however, one cheque only will 
serve to cover the lot; this saves a 2d. revenue stamp as well 
as 3d. postage for each payment, and though it has to be 
entered on a separate slip, there is clearly a saving in paper 
work too. The more bills one pays en bloc, the cheaper and 
more convenient the new system becomes. More people are 
likely to, group their payments in one set of monthly transfers. 
One incidental consequence of the new system would then 
be increased public use of trade credit. Another is likely to 
be a fall in Exchequer revenue from stamp duties. 

Simple as it is, the credit transfer can be used only if the 
payer has particulars of the payee’s bank account. Since a 
receipt by credit transfer is normally the least costly way of 
receiving money, firms may be expected to print this informa- 
tion on their letter-heads and invoices, as they have long done 
on the Continent. Firms will also be encouraged to include 
with their invoices completed credit transfer slips, which the 
debtor has only to tear off, 
sign and hand in to a bank. 
Apart from the saving in 
administrative costs, the firm 

avoids the danger of bad 

| cheques ; the banks will for- 
; ward, daily if necessary, a list 
Creditor's | of payments received with the 
supporting slips. Hire purchase 
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companies will certainly make strong efforts to get people to 
pay instalments in this way, and so should the electricity and 
gas authorities. Football pools are a more doubtful proposi- 
tion, as the payment must be checked against the coupon : 
this the banks are not prepared to do. 

On the Continent, the giros are usually run by the postal 
authorities, who transmit money for a negligible fee. The 
English banks maintain that ithe giros can do this because 
they require the user to keep a minimum balance on which 
he gets no interest. In Holland interest on these balances is 
the giro’s main source of income, and it makes a handsome 
profit after covering all expenses. The commercial banks 
there feel that this “ retail” collection business is best left 
to the postal authorities whose many offices and preferential 

postal rates enable them to provide the necessary service. The 
’ Dutch commercial banks concentrate on accepting deposits 
and lending money. The English banks, on the other hand, 
regard the-transfer of money as a banking function to which 
their branch system is well suited. They have always regarded 
the management of the individual account as a major part of 
their work, and in their eyes the most important aspect of the 
new scheme may be the number of accounts opened by 
new people who first enter a bank to make a transfer 
payment 
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In the meantime, the banks will be well content to employ in 
the money market the funds they hold during the two days 
occupied in the credit transfer ; and they have made sure they 
will not lose any of their current accounts as they might have 
done if a Post Office system demanding minimum balances 
had been introduced. 

How will the banks handle the new business they attract ? 
It seems that credit transfers should fit the present routine 
of the banks ; there is nod need to design new machines or 
make elaborate administrative arrangements. Provided that 
the growth of the service is gradual, the banks feel they will 
be able to cope with the problems as they arise. But will it 
be gradual ? On the most optimistic view, this service will 
probably aggravate the banks’ old problems—staff, hours and 
space. The end-month rush may become even more demand- 
ing if more people bunch the payment of their bills. Pressure 
for longer and more flexible banking hours will increase. The 
need for larger premises at important centres will be still 
more keenly felt. Unless action is taken quickly, some of 
the queues in the Post Offices may be transferred to the 
banks—which will not please their present customers. The 
banks have taken a big step, and deserve congratulation for it 
Their task now is to get the scheme across to the public— 
and prepare to meet the rush. 
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fairly be called a “ public policy” line of 
detence—that a monopoly in magazines 
would not be in the public interest and 
further concentration of control of national 
newspapers would be undesirable is not 


Ey Wednesday evening, twelve hours 
before the Datly Murror’s formal offer 
was in the hands of Odhams’ shareholders 
Su Christopher Chancellor and his fellow 
directors summarily rejected the bid as un- 
acceptab! fwenty-four hours later they 
gave their reasons why. They began with 
their own version of carlier negotiations 
between Mr Cecil King and Sir Christopher, 
mentioning the former's proposal that 
Fleetway should be sold to Odhams for 
shares in Odhams worth {10 million. This 
the Odhams directors rejected as “ un- 
realistic "; they do not say that it would 
have given Mr King effective control of 
Odhams by the kind of reverse bid that they 
arranged with Mr Thomson. They were 
convinced that a number of Fleetway pub 
lications were losing money, whereas the 
magazine sections of Odhams were “ very 
profitable (were none of these losing 
money ?). When Mr King then proposed a 
merger, tha Odhams directors, to “ defend ” 
the company from the pressure of the Daily 
Mirror, sought an association with Thomson 
Newspapers. This they claim would have 
been attractive not only on the basis of 
current earnings but also having regard to 
“ the excellent future prospects.” It emerge: 
from their statement, however, that the two 
groups would have functioned indepen 
dently 


Mulling over the past does not get the 
matter much farther—indeed, Odhams 
directors do not sav whether the Thomson 
Odhams deal (which is their bid) is stl on 
or off. Instead, they go on to play what 
they hope will be the ace of trumps ‘by 
promising a dividend for 1960 of 374 per 
cent. When the Odhams-Thomson deal 
was announced this same dividend was 
hoisted to 2§ per cent, against 174 per cent 
in 19§9. Now the 19§9 rate is to be more 
than doubled and the recent estimate of 
gross profits of “over {£4} million” is 
revised to £44 million. Other boards trying 
to stave off bids have sometimes used a 
greatly increased dividend in just such a 
fashion. To do so is to admit that share- 
holders have been paid too little in the past; 
more to the paint, it has seldom succeeded 
in convincing sharcholders that they should 
continue to support the sitting board of 
directors and to reject a businesslike bid 
which it happens to dislike 
. The second line of argument ts that the 

va sconom in the promotion and 

magazines 1s hmited 

g had abandoned h 

Odhams directors 

pron “all in their power to seek 
to the problems 

of competition in the women’s magizine 


ficid.” How this squares with what might 


with ig a solution 


quite clear. But it is not directly concerned 
with the shareholder's consideration of 
what is best for him. Mr King answered 
part of this on Thursday afternoon by 
promising to maintain the Daly Herald and 
the Peuple in being, as separate entities, for 
at least seven years. As los staff, Mr King 
and Mr Cudlipp have committed them- 
selves to the proper courses. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in 
Odham’s answer is the lack of clear inten 
tions for the future if the Daily Mirror bid 
fails. Will the proposed arrangements with 
Thomson Newspapers go through? These 
arrangements are referred to in the past 
tense. Mr Thomson has been heard mur- 
muring about “ some master-minding,” but 
Odhams shareholders are, in truth, offered 
no tangible alternative to the Daily Mirror 
bid. They are asked to stand behind their 
directors, and promised a higher dividend if 
they do so—a form of cajolery, it will be 
recalled, that did not save Sears (Truc 
Form) or the board of British Aluminium 


King’s Gambit 
E FECTEéVELY, the formal offer on behalf 
_4 of the Daily Mirror sent out by S$. G 
Warburg and Helbert Wagg countered many 
of the arguments advanced by Sir Christo- 
pher a day before his sharchoiders received 
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them. The merger, it repeated, would 
reduce expenditure on the promotion of 


women’s =p to more reasonable pro- 
ions, eventually the Daily Mirror 
itself in control of the Daily Herald, 
“ the future of that newspaper as a separate 
entity will be fought for with the utmost 
energy "—a statement capped by the seven 
years promise. Nine voting ordinary shares 
in the Daily Mirror are offered for every 
two ordinary shares in Odhams ; with the 
Daily Mirror shares at 12s. the imputed 
value for Odhams is §4s., against a market 
price of 49s. 6d. on Thursday. 

On the point of carnings, direc- 
tors compare the rise in Odham’s _ 
over the last three years with the fall in 
the Daily Mirror’s profits ; but about half- 
way through this period Odhams acquired 
the Hulton Press and George Newnes. The 
Daily Mirror directors answer this by 
saying that while the promotion of 
women’s magazines and the trial running 
of new plant has cut the current year’s 
profits to £2,400,000 after tax, against 
£3 million in 1949-60, they expect the Daily 
Mirror's contribution to profits in 1961-62 
to rise above the 1960-61 figure, following 
the increased price of the Daily Mirror, no 
special costs for running-in new plant and 
“ a substantial reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction and publicity of the women’s 
magazines.” 

The offer remains open until March Ist, 
with the option to extend it to March 29th. 
It is conditional on a 90 per cent acceptance 
or such lesser percentage as the Daily Mirror 
directors may decide. It is based on the 
assumption that proposals for the merger 
between Odhams and Thomson Newspapers 
are dead. But though it is a condition of 
the offer that no such merger either in the 
form of proposed or in any other form 
becomes effective, the directors of the Daily 
Mirror reserve the right at any time to 
waive this condition. Emotion at the 
moment clouds the scene. But this cannot 
be decisive. It is up to Odhams share- 
holders to make the best assessment of their 
own interests. But they have time to await 
any fresh challenge before committing 
themselves. 


THE DOLLAR 
Gold Premium Shrinks 


P RESIDENT Kennedy's message to Con- 

gress on the US balance of payments, 
discussed in dgrail on page §53, has had a 
decisive influence in the gold markets but 
a mixed reception in the foreign exchange 
markets. On the assumption that short 
money might soon be leaving the London 
market for New York, attracted there by 

referential interest rates for foreign central 

nk balances, sterling was offered at the 
beginning of this week and in terms of dol- 
lars the rate fell from $2.80} to $2.80;5 on 
Tuesday. This movement, however, was 
quickly reversed and by midweek the rate 
had recovered to $2.80} without any a 
rent intervention on the part of the 
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up to $1.10, reflecting substantial Belgian 

ing of dollar securities. 

effect of the Kennedy message has 
been more apparent in the bullion market. 
The dollar price of gold in London is now 
again moving within one per cent of the offi- 
cial parity. Over last weekend the price 
fell from around $35.35-40 to $35.20 though 
it has since advanced to around $35.25. 
These movements have occurred in com- 
paratively narrow markets, the turnover at 
the morning fixing on most days being little 
more than one ton, or $1 million, of gold, 
with no great volume of business after the 
fixing. So far there seems to have been 
very little reselling of gold and virtually 
none on American account. Adequate sup- 
plies have been provided by newly mined 
gold and the fall in the price this week does 
not appear to have been due to selling by 
the Bank of England on its own account. 
The continued loss of gold by the 
US Treasury this week is probably 
accounted for in the main by dollar sup- 
porting operations in the Paris market. 
Although the dollar price of gold in the bul- 


EXPORT CREDITS 


banks in the United States. If this restric- 
tion were dropped on all foreign deposits. 
it clearly would to all intents and purposes 
spell the end of Euro-dollars—though it 
would doubtless also undermine the effec- 
tiveness of the interest limitation domestic- 
ally. The present proposals for differential 
rates relate simply to central banks and 
monctary authorities, who are generally not 
prominent in the Euro-dollar market. The 
effect on this market is therefore likely to be 
small—unless some central banks engage 
in under-cover arrangements as a means of 
placing dollars on account of private insti- 
tutions. 


All Running this Race 


He Government has announced one 

further concession on export credits 
and is considering others. And it is not 
troubling to put much emphasis on the 
traditional rider about being anxious above 
all to avoid a credit race. In Washington 
President Kennedy has ordered a new pro- 
gramme for the Export-Import Bank “to 
place our exporters on a basis of full 
equality with their competitors. ...” It 
looks as though the race is on. 

The immediate move announced in 
Britain, under which the banks are being 
given facilities to refinance maturing export 
credits with the Bank of England, is in its 
present form reasonable The move 
under consideration, the lor an- 
nounced on Monday, concerns “ certain 
limited classes of exports such as major 
installations in ; markets,” for 
which existing facilities of the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department may not be 
— In these cases credit ag. 

up to ten to twelve . e 
are cases where special facilities of this 
length are justified. But it cannot be 
stressed too often that if the Government is 
going to put public money behind such 
credits it should do it directly rather 
than guarantee a private credit for a term 
that no commercial insurance organisa- 
tion would accept. More development 
loans may be needed, but they should 


not be dressed up as export credits. 
The new Bank of Engl facility, which 
incidentally will help the banks to get over 
their immediate liquidity problems, is 
designed to remove export credits from the 
influence of domestic credit restrictions. 
The scheme works as follows. Medium 
term export credits granted by the banks 
are normally repayable in regular six- 


monthly instalments, against i 
notes. The Bank of England has now 


months’ maturities will still rank as liquid 
assets, and after three and a half 

the credit will be entirely liquid. Thus 
for a banker looking to the future, export 


credits may even be a m.ans of increa 


liquidity. 


é 





A New Liquid Asset 


HE clearing banks and other deposit 
banks in the United Kingdom with 
which the Bank has discussed the scheme 
so far—the merchant banks are expected to 
be brought in too—do not cxpect to exercise 
their = of refinance: i is liquidity, 
rather that has been the limiting 
factor in bank lending, and while export 
credits have always been given special 
iority, the increase in the advances ratio 
made some banks rather more worried 
about these large and illiquid commitments. 
Now the are to remove 
medium term export its from advances 
altogether, The liquid element is expected 
to be included together with commercial 
bills, and probably not shown separately ; 
the remainder will probably be switched to 
the unquoted investments item. There are 
no definite figures of the sums involved. 
Total medium term credits insured by 


ECGD are around {£275 million. Of these, . 


the clearing banks ma; have provided some 
£200 million, and on a rough and ready 
estimate the portion to be switched to their 
liquid assets may be some £70 million, or 
one per cent on the liquidity ratio. These 
changes are expected to be effected by the 
time of the February make-up next 
Wednesday. It is possible that the boost 
may be just sufficient to keep bank liquidity 
above 30 per cent in March without special 
measures; the effect is incidental, but 
welcome to the authoritics nonetheless, as 
they have throughout preferred to avoid 
publicised reliefs. But it is still touch and 
go. The effect of the Ford money is thought 
to have ,been largely felt in the January 
tatements, and the inflow of income tax 
has quickened in the last few weeks. 


THE ECONOMY 


The Jury Disagree 


HREE times a year, the Federation of 
British Industries is‘told by the chair- 
men and managing directors of a selection 
of British companies how they feel about 


the business climate. Four months ago, a 
majority of those among this selection who 
reported any change in their own activity 
said that output was going up ; the official 
index of industrial production, meanwhile, 
said that output had levelled off since April- 
May. On balance, in October, one was 
inclined to believe the FBI's businessmen 
rather than the index. The subsequent shift 
in the way that this index is now published 
may have reflected some of the same senti- 
ments inside the Treasury. 

This week, however, the FBI released 
results of its latest survey of these gentle- 
men's opinions, taken in late January. A 
majority of those recording a change still 
report their output, from October to Janu- 
ary, as going up. Unless one postulates 
some growing inaccuracy within the 
coverage or weighting of the official index, 
one has to become more chary of regarding 
their experience as having general applica- 
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tion. The questionnaire here asks business- 
men to answer “Up,” “ No Change” or 
“Down” to a variety of questions ; and 
one tends to record their aggregate opinion 
in terms of the majority of those saying 
“Up” ee — ya! “No 
es” ignoring industrial 
i ion or weighung of the individual 
companies concerned, which can range from 
giant to fairly small. Such surveys, and 
such ways of interpreting them, have 
obvious — oe iple, though in 
practice, according to past record, they 
do rather well. But times indeed occur 
when they throw up some rather baffling 
results ; it is perhaps best to rank this as 
one of those times. It does seem possible, 
certainly, that this divergence of the 
relevant businessmen’s opinion and the best 
attempt at an averaged record may imply 
simply that such declines in output as have 
occurred have been confined to a few 

localised parts of industry. 

Apart from their disagreement with 
official index, these 753 top businessmen, by 
a large majority, felt less optimistic about 
the business situation than four months ago. 
They found labour easier to get ; but the 
percentage of firms. working below capacity 
was slightly higher than in October, and 
many had more unused capacity than 
before. They expected to spend less on 
buildings in the next 12 months than in the 
last, but more on plant and machinery. 
Except in the-capital goods industries, their 
rate of booking new orders tended to be 
slightly lower than four months ago, and 
orderbooks were slightly shorter. Their 
stocks of raw materials, their work in 
progress, and their stocks of finished goods 
had all gone up ; presumably they hope the 
turn may come in the next few months. 
And for once there is little reason to doubt 
their very general view that costs have gone 
up rather than down ; while one feels a little 
surprised at their equally quite considerable 
majority in favour of saying that their prices, 
if anything, have gone.up. Looking to the 
future, they are still worried about skilled 
labour ; but their biggest anxiety, signifj- 
cantly, concerns immediate demand. 


INTEREST RATES 


Two Way Stretch? 


HIL# President Kennedy talks. of 

bringing long-term interest rates 
down and holding short-term rates up, iin 
London the movement is in the opposite 
direction. This is slowly bringing short- 
term rates in the two centres closer, and 
duly diminishing the incentive for inter- 
national arbitrage in the short-term market. 
But on the other side of the operation, long- 
term rates in the two centres are being 
driven farther apart. Opportunities for 
arbitrage admittedly are not so plentiful 
here as in the short-term market. But if 
yields on long-dated gilt-edged stocks in 
London are pushed much above their 
present 6 per cent plus while yields on long- 
term United States government bonds are 
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much reduced from thei t 4-42 per 
cent, op ities for tional arbi- 
trage will no doubt , Providing 


confidence in sterling is maintained. There 
will also be arbitrage between the short and 
the long ends of maturity schedules within 
each market. 

It is not possible to isolate those interest 
rates which have an “ international ” effect 
and those which have a “ domestic ” effect. 
In so far as the United States is seeking 
to counter recession and encourage invest- 
ment, economic logic points to low interest 
rates, which may be difficult to secure at the 
long end of the market alone. And in so 
far as the authorities in Britain are still con- 
cerned more about a shortage of saving 
than by a shortage of investment plans, logic 


here points to high rates generally. “ Co- 
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ordination ” cannot work on one sector of 
the money market alone, nor is it desirable 
that it should be applied to the whole 
interest rate structure if economic con- 
ditions are markedly different between 
countries. The much better course is to 
let the money flows take place, and make it 
clear to the world that the “ gains” and 
“losses” of gold and exchange are tem- 
porary movements that can be amply 
covered by international credit facilities. 

In practice, some market quarters in New 
York are already doubting whether any 
major official action to reduce long-term 
rates will emerge—the Federal Reserve is 
not subordinate to the Administration in 
its open market operations ; while in Lon- 
don the authorities have at last taken some 
pressure off the gilt-edged market. The 
irredeemables continue out of favour—War 
Loan touched a new low point of 57} on 
Tuesday, and sales by Americans who 
bought last autumn at 60-61 in expectation 
of a rise seem to have played their part. At 
a yield of 6/4 per cent it could tempt some 
buyers back again. 


PROPERTY MERGER 


Jack the Giant 


HILE the implications of the Odhams- 
Daily Mirror tangle in terms of 

itics, the press and public opinion were 
ing sorted out, Mr Jack Cotton, chairman 
of City Centre Properties (which will soon 
encompass Mr Clore’s City and Central In- 
vestments), startled the City with another 
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foray into the property market. Mr Clore 
and Mr Cotton have not yet completed all 
the formalities of their own merger but that 
has not degerred them from making a bid 
for City of London Real ies, which 
is as big as the property empire they already 
control. 

In the power politics of property empire- 
building, motives are always casy to 
identify. In this case is CCP’s big- 
gest competitor for suitable properties and 
sites : it is also well stocked with valuable 
en that are relatively unencum- 

red with mortgages. If Mr Clore and Mr 
Cotton were to succeed, would wield 
unequalled bargaining power in the property 
market ; they on a rich flow of earn- 
ings of over {1 million a year ; and they 
would be able to raise at least £20 million 
in mortgages on the CLRP properties. 
Because CLRP is weighted towards invest- 
ment rather than devel t it would be 
a handy complement to which absorbs 
a lot of cash ahead of accruing rentals. It 
may be that CLRP’s main attraction to CCP 
is its unencumbered properties rather than 
the possibilities of monopsony—the build- 
ing up of power as a single buyer, in this 
case of sites for development. Control of 
CLRP would jindeed enhance that process 
for Mr Cotton and Mr Clore, and there are 
shrewd judges in the property business who 
are apprehensive about it. 

The bid cannot be described as generous 
in relation to CLRP’s assets and earning 

ower. Thirteen City Centre ordinary for 
ten CLRP ordinary put a value of 79s. 3d. 
on CLRP, which were 66s. just before the 
offer. This takes as justified the discounting 
of City Centre’s own growth potential in a 
yield of 2 per cent. bid is an exchange 
of paper, and that involves the question of 
determining the value of what CLRP share- 
holders would give up and the value of what 
is offered in exchange—this latter being not 


vidual ps separately, and secondly that 
the high degree of administrative efficiency 
needed to run successfully a property oe 
in the £120 million class. will be forth- 
coming. In the market, CLRP, now quoted 
at 75s. 3d., has not risen above the im- 
puted bid price—which Mr Clore, with his 
recollection of what happened in the Watney 
Mann bid may find consoling. 


STEEL 
Pressure on Prices 


TEEL cons jon in Britain » to 
have clue cbbun #8-ond Gabe tak tien 
and the export market remained firm 


WHERE THE STEEL WENT 
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Expansion at Corby — 


HE cost of adding 450,000 ons 


iron and 450,000 tons of steel ingots to 
the capacity of 


Moving in on 
Scandinavia 


CANDINAVIA is now virtually the last 
major area in Europe without sufficient 
oil refining capacity of its own—but not it 
seems for long. The growth and diversity 
of oil consumption there, now totalling 
almost twenty million tons a year, and the 
volume of trade now done by the major oil 
companies in these highly competitive 
markets, where no single oil company or 
group of them are as dominant as, say, in 
Britain, has now reached the point where 
the pull of market interests that has led to 
the construction of refineries in the majority 
of European countries since the war has 
begun to operate in Scandinavia. 
Until recently there were only small, 
locally-owned ies ‘in these four 
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million tons of annual oil refining capacity 
the Shell and Caltex plants would add that 
much more, 

Though normal commercial reasons are 
quoted as the motive for this bout of refinery 
building, one cannot help but suspect that 
some element of “ protective investment ” 
has played a part. ¢ high proportion that 
oil products represent in total Scandinavian 
ehergy consumption (§§ per cent in Den- 
mark), the t ban on service station 
building in mark, and the current glut 
of coal, suggest that the oil market is going 
to become even more competitive. And the 
threat of Russian competition in black oils, 
which account for nearly three-quarters of 
total demand in Scandinavia, is not likely to 
diminish once the Soviet Union has com 
pleted the pipeline to Klaipeda on the Baltic 
Unless these new refineries forestall Soviet 
competition, the time might come when 
some of them may come under pressure to 
process Russian crude. 


COAL 


What's Good for Whom? 


$ a nationalised industry we have a 
A statutory duty to take account in 
our policies of the public interest,” said Mr 
Alfred Robens in Ghigee this week. Speak- 
ing where he was, in the midst of the mori- 
bund Scottish coal industry, he might well 
say that again ; but how true is it? The 
statutory duties of the Coal Board do indeed 
use the words “ the public interest” ; they 
include 


making supplies of coal available, of such 
qualities and sizes, in such quantities and 
it such prices, as may seem to them best 
calculated to further the public interest in 
all respects, including the avoidance of any 
undue or unreasonable preference oF 
advantage 
Mr Robens said “ that is a duty not to be 
taken lightly here in Scotland.” Can any 
one suggest that this duty includes responsi- 
bility for the continued subsidising, on an 
inflated scale, of a section of industry that 
is a drain not only on the National Coal 
Board but upon the whole British economy? 
“No one can tell me,” added the new 
chairman of the Coal Board, “that this 
nation cannot secure virtually all her own 
coal supplies on a reasonable economic 
basis.” But who has he been listening to ? 
Some people very near the top of the Coal 
Board are fond of a calculation in which the 
interest charges of the whole coal industry 
are notionally allocated to divisions, as they 
are not allocated in the Board’s ordinary 
accounting. If one does this, they say, it is 
possible for the whole accumulated deficit 
of the National Coal Board to date—some 
£56 million—to be allocated to Scotland, 
where even a current account reckoning 
taking no note of central charges leaves 
the Scottish Division of the National Coal 
Board with a series of whacking losses. Mr 
Robens elaborated on his theme ; 


It is worth remembering that about one 
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person in ten in Scotland depends directly 

upon the coal industry for a livelihood. 

There can surely be no doubt that “ What's 

good for Scotland is good for the coal 

industry.” And what's good for the coal 

industry cannot be bad for Scotland, 
Anyone considering this division of'a be- 
leaguered industry must always remember 
that it contains much chalk and cheese 
(quite apart from dirt and coal). There are 
mines in Scotland, no doubt, that make 
excellent profits. There are also new ones, 
sunk since the war, where with luck coal 
might have been discovered. But as a4 
generalisation the ugly truth is that one 
of the biggest single contributions to sol- 
vency in the British coal industry that one 
could consider would be a drastic reduc- 
tion of mining in Scotland. In his first 
month of authority as chairman of the Coal 
Board, Mr Robens would be well advised 
to consider whether he really meant it when 
he wrote, elsewhere, that “ The price of 
coal is under our own direct control, and 
is directly related to our efficiency. Every- 
thing depends upon our efficiency.” Or is 
he back in that search for the national 
interest on which his predecessors dallied 
too long ? 


MOTORS 


Feeling Better 


D URING the past week the British motor 
industry has been able to announce 
its first increases in output since last 
summer. The British Motor Corporation 
has announced that “ quite a number ” of 
its men are working an extra shift this week, 
after the unannounced ending of 2-2) day 
working in some of its factories in the pre- 
ceding weeks ; a part of its work force, that 
producing Austin Seven and Mini-Minor 
commercial vehicles and cars at Longbridge, 
will now be back on a five-day week. Ford 
is Putting ifs production workers back on 
a four-day week this week, after they have 
worked for three days a week for three 
weeks. And Rootes has announced that it 
hopes soon to return to five-day working 
after dismissing 850 men from its labour 
force at Coventry, which has been working 
from 2} to four days a week since Septem- 
ber. The company says it can ste no pros- 
pect in the immediate future of a return 
to last year’s production levels, despite an 
improvement in sales ; and it does not want 
to continue short-time working indefinitely, 
with the higher costs that this produces. 
Only Vauxhall and  Standard-Triumph 
Integnational, probably the makers worst hit 
by the fall in home sales and with the 
heaviest stocks to dispose of, have made no 
increase in output 

Most makers report that they have found 
an improvement in demand during the last 
few weeks, which has justified the increases 
in output that they are announcing. The 
relaxation of hire purchase restricuons has 
produced a more optimistic attitude in the 
motor trade, and its most noticeable imme- 
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diate effect on the market has been to give 
a further boost to the sales of used cars, 
already at a very high level, and to raise 

ices further. This rise in prices and the 

igher part-exchange allowances that it will 
make possible should aid sales of new cars, 
which one maker has already claimed as 
ten per cent higher since the hire purchase 
restrictions were relaxed ; and dealers have 
been encouraged to increase their orders 
from the makers, after many of them had 
tried to reduce stocks last month. Export 
orders to some of the smaller markets are 
reported to be showing a slight increase ; 
so far they have not picked up significantly 
from the United States. Rootes has cut 
the prices of Hillmans there by up to £88 
in the hope of improved sales, now less than 
a third of last year’s. 

Despite the caution of the industry about 
prospects, its output should now increase 
rather than decrease until the summer—with 
aa some hesitation before the budget. 

ut the level of sales will remain well below 
last year’s, and output is unlikely to be 
more than 20,000 a week by now—or about 
60 per cent of capacity—but April should 
see a substantial rise. Motor shares have 
gone up sharply in anticipation of this ; 
BMC at 17s. 14d. are 2s. higher than at 
the beginning of the year. 


Municipal Maker 


He German Borgward car company 

seems destined to remain unusual in 
its ownership ; from being the property 
of one man, Dr Carl Borgward, it has 
become that of the municipality of Bremen. 
Some of the difficulties that British car 
makers have had to face have been 
encountered by their German rivals this 
winter, notably the collapse of sales of 
small saloons, except Volkswagens, to the 
United States. The effect on smaller 
makers seems to have been much the 
same ; where stocks have been allowed to 
rise, liquid resources have been strained. 
And in Borgward’s case they were strained 
to the limit, leaving Dr Borgward no other 
means of preserving his company than to 
sacrifice control. He has in fact had to pass 
ownership of his company to a new joint 
stock company, f by the city of 
Bremen with . §0 million voted for this 
purpose, without receiving any immediate 
payment for it ; his own compensation, it 
appears, will have to wait until the financial 
state of the company can be more fully 
elucidated. 

Borgward has suffered from trying to 
compete with much bigger makers such as 
Volkswagen, and may well have been more 
deeply involved in producing components 
for its cars than was truly economic. In 
1960 it made some 97,500 vehicles, includ- 
ing some 12,000 commercial vehicles, 
divided amongst four main models. The 
14 litre Isabella sold best, with sales of 
36,000, but the Lloyd 600 and the 900 cc 
Arabella sold only 38,000 between them, 
and the Hansa 1,100 sold 11,000, For a 
maker who produces his own bodies, 
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CANADA P 


The Statue of Liberty 


Five uh? Then you should read ‘ Your 
. ' “ ze 

mm | nM) utes Guide to BusinessinCanada’, 

wal k a copy of which will be gladly 


sent to you by our Business 
FROM THE MONUMENT — 


Five minutes’ walk from the Monument Development Department, 
of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 
for bis:iness purposes, inside America. 
The same walk could take you inside the 
other territories where we are established. BANK OF 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other MONTREAL 
aspects of business with the Far East. 
As the largest British bank established 
by the Far East for the Far East, 
with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 
position to help you. WEST END OFFICE: 

® WATERLOO PLACE, 
THE PALL MALL, 8.W.1 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI Csi intial cing tetoan 


BANKING CORPORATION | throughout Canada and Abroag 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH sTREET Bc3 


#7 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 


incor porated in Canada in 1417 with Limited Liability 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 
47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 


Branches throughout the Par East; abe ie New York, Hamburg and Peru. be 
Office: of our Subsidiary in San Francie and Les Angela. \ 
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Ten-year-old Stephen Quick is crazy about ships—and very 
knowledgeable, too. You'll find him—or a boy like him—at 
every Vantage point on every river. Ready to tell you where'the 
ships are bound and what cargoes they are carrying. And on 
the Mersey so many of them are carrying British Glass, 
Pilkington Glass, from St. Helens to every part of the world 
For Pilkington Glass goes to nearly 100 overseas markets, and 
last year the direct exports of the Group totalled {12,000,000 
—a contribution to British trade made possible only by the 
Pilkington Group's vast manufacturing resources and the scale 
of its overseas sales organisation. 
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Pilking'tons 


the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP 


manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance ‘Pilkington 
Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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of the German Defence Minister are any 
guide, governments may take a good deal 
of convincing. Herr Strauss’s scepticism 
about duplicating work on big rockets 
already done in America is a sensible atti- 
tude so long as the rockets are being used 
solely for research. But the plan Mr 
Thorneycroft has put forward is for a com- 
mercial communications chain based on 
satellites, and the United States might not 
be so willing to provide rockets and launch- 
ing bases at give-away prices if the satellites 
they put into orbit are planned to compete 
with American ‘industry. It is also argued 
that a group of countries covering the area 
of Western Europe would be unwise to con- 
tract out of the production of big rockets 
for all time, leaving the United States with 
a monopoly of rocket technology this side 
of the Iron Curtain. These commercial 
and political—as distinct from scientific— 
arguments afe difficult to weigh. The 
probability that they might not convince 
the Germans does not destroy the chances 
of the space club being formed. All that 
matters is that they shall convince the 
French ; a Franco-British space programme 
is possible, but one without France is not. 

The protracted negotiations must have 
pushed up the cost of Blue Streak to the 
British taxpayer by several million pounds. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General ex- 
plained this week in his report on the Civil 
Appropriation Accounts that when the 
missile was cancelled last April, the con- 
tractors were told that the government 
would make up its mind about a space pro- 
gramme in about two months, that is, by 
mid-June. They were ordered to keep 
intact design teams that might be needed 
for space research, and these were not much 
smaller than those working on the missile 
before cancellation. Up to last March, £67 
million had been spent on Blue Streak’s 
development, although a “tentative esti- 
mate” made five years earlier when the 
project started suggested that the missile 
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Decrease in debt 


Hire purchase instalments outstand- 
ing fell by a further £7 million to £935 
million during December. Credit sales 
of new cars were sharply down—to half 
the value of the previous December. 
However, the figures for January should 
reflect the partial relaxation of last 
April's restrictions 
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might be developed in ten years for a total 
sum of {50 million. But of the total spent 
less than half, £23 million, was for the 
rocket itself ; the balance appears to have 
gone into the construction of test beds and 
launching sites. 

High fixed investment in relation to the 
cost of the rocket explains why Blue Streak 
had to be cancelled as a weapon. Early last 
year it was calculated that the development, 
including the test firing of the rocket, would 

robably exceed £300 million. But to get 
it into service and to keep it ready in bomb- 
proof concrete launching holes in the 
ground would have added another £200 to 
£300 million to the bill. The fixed invest- 
ment needed for a space programme is 


already in being, paid for out of the £67 
While Western 


million already spent. 
Europe considers whether to contribute to 
the remaining £70 million needed to con- 
vert Blue Streak from a missile into a space 
rocket, Mr Thorneycroft is in the position 
of a man waiting in a taxi, while the clock 
ticks up at a rate reputed to be close to £1 
million a month. 


CHINESE IMPORTS 
Helpful Neighbours 


TAT con views China has on western 
ways of running an economy, in her 
hour of need she has made good use of the 
unwanted grain surpluses stocked in the 
main exporting countries. From Australia, 
China has bought.a million tons of wheat 
and 40,000 tons of flour for about {21 
million in cash, and is negotiating for a 
large quantity of barley. From Canada, 
she has obtained about 750,000 tons of 
wheat and 250,000 tons of barley for a 
similar outlay. As a result of purchases, 
offers of low grade Australian Chevalier 
barley to other customers were stopped and 
Canada also withdrew from the market. 
Inability to get more grain down to the 
ports has prevented Canada selling any 
more wheat or barley for shipment before 
May, although the prospective addition to 
the carryover of Canadian wheat this year 
is greater than China's purchases. Since the 
start of the year, barley for March delivery 
gained 30s. a ton at one point, but has now 
eased ros. to £19 6s. a ton. Previous offers 
of Russian barley had been depressing the 
market ; the generally poor keeping quality 
of the Russian crop was possibly the reason 
for wanting to sell it off quickly in Western 
markets. Maize for March delivery also 
gained 10s. to {19 98. a ton, but no 
one can foresee:.any potential shortage 
there ; Ameri tocks at the start of the 
year were a futther 74 million tons higher 
than a year earlier. 

It will take a hundred voyages by average- 
sized tramps to ship China’s purchases of 
wheat from Australia alone, but sufficient 
tonnage has already been chartered. In- 
creased trade in grain generally contributed 
to a rise of ros. a ton in freight rates to UK 
ports, but with many tankers looking for 
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work in the grain trade, freights have 
already fallen back a little. Though China 
is absorbing some part of the West's par- 
ticularly embarrassing surpluses, a fall in 
imports of raw materials is almost certain to 
leave gaps elsewhere. A reduction in 
China’s exportable foodstuffs will hamper 
barter deals; a rubber-rice swap with 
Ceylon has run into trouble, for instance. 
After August, imports of rubber into China 
declined from an average of about 14,000 
tons to under 4,000 tons a month. Pur- 
chases of wool in Australia in the first five 
months of the current season also dropped 
severely from {£A4,862,000 to £A380,000, 
though in recent years China has been 
rapidly expanding her imports of both these 
materials. Virtually no cotton has been 
taken from Egypt this season, but more 
has been bought from other suppliers. The 
deficiency in China’s home-grown crop is 
such that every other usable ‘material has 
been pressed into service. 

Britain's own trade with China rose more 
than a quarter last year—imports to £25 
million, and exports to £31 million. But 
until some estimate of the 1961 harvest 
can be made, China is unlikely to restore 
her trade in the major commodities to their 
former levels. China still has an agrarian 
economy, and because of the crop failures, 
workers have been drawn from light indus- 
tries, which currently appear to be suffering 
from a labour shortage. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Releasing Bank Cash 


eee as a trickle when the bull 
market in gold shares fizzled out at the 
end of 1959, the outflow of foreign capital 
from South Africa rose to massive propor- 
tions after Sharpeville, completely over- 
shadowing the encouraging export perform- 
ance of the first nine months of 1960. 
During the last twelve months the Union's 
foreign reserves have come down from 
£157 million to rest precariously at £85 
million, despite tighter import control and 
a smail rise in interest rates. As money 
flowed out, the commercial banks created 
more credit in an attempt to insulate 
domestic business from the restraining 
effects of the foreign exchange drain ; the 
South African Reserve Bank in turn helped 
them out by re-discounting a record volume 
of bills. With the approach of the tax- 
paying season last December it became 
clear that a large transfer of funds from the 
private to the public sector would again 
tend to force up short-term interest rates, 
restrict credit and damp business activity. 
To prevent this the Treasury re-lent £15 
million of its incoming tax revenue to the 
banks. But this is rather a clumsy method 
of relieving the pressure on interest rates 
because the banks immediately have to 
deposit part of these loans (on which they 
are charged interest) with the Reserve Bank 
in order to maintain their minimum cash 
ratio of 10 per cent. The Reserve Bank, 
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like the Bank of England, can require the 
banks to make additional deposits as an 


anti-inflationary measure. But it has no 
power to reduce the level of minimum 
reserves when its policy is to encourage the 


banks to make credit freely available © 


beyond existing limits. 

Early in the current Parliamentary session 
this deficiency is to be made good by em- 
powenes the Reserve Bank to reduce the 
egal minimum cash reserves that the banks 
are required to keep from 10 per cent of 
demand deposits to 6 ‘aod cent, whenever 
circumstances justify a er extension of 
credit. This is a sensible move which will 
be welcomed by the banks, by the moncy 
market and by businessmen generally, who 
are well aware that South Africa’s economic 
recovery is not yet so firmly established that 
it can afford avoidable increases in the cost 
of credit that arise from purely seasonal 
influences. 


SCOTTISH BANKS 


Credit Trends Compared 


HE Governor of the Royal Bank of 

Scotland, the Duke of Buccleuch, joins 
the general complaints of the English bank 
chairmen that special deposits have dis- 
criminated against the commercial banks 
and left other lenders untouched—though 
he did not mention that Scottish banks pay 
half the English rate. And in Scotland at a 
bankers’ dinner on Thursday, the Governor 
of the Bank of England himself accepted 
the criticism that the incidence of credit 
restrictions tends to be unfair: “ present 
arrangements * put a heavy burden on the 
organised banking community. Presumably 
Lord Cobbold was thinking here of special 
deposits: for high interest rates, after all, 
affect all lenders. 

Now that the Scottish banks publish a 
collective monthly statement it is possible 
to compare credit trends north and south 
of the border. It appears that despite the 
differences in banking practice—the compli- 
— of the Scottish banks’ note issues 

ere comparisons of liquidity 
po cash ratios and their higher portion of 
interest-bearing accounts—movements in 
the main categories of assets and deposits 
diverge less sharply than has sometimes 
been supposed. During 1960 advances of 
the Scottish banks rose by £31 million to 
£343 million, a rise of 10 per cent com- 
pared with 1§ per cent in England: 
advances in Scotland were checked more 
readily than in England after the big up- 
surge of 1959. This has left the Scottish 
banks’ ratio of advances to deposits and 
notes at 37 per cent, still well below the 
level of 40 to 45 per cent that they indicated 
as desirable to the Radcliffe committee and 
the English banks’ present ratio of around 
45 per cent. The investments of the Scot- 
tish banks are correspondingly higher ; they 


dropped by 1§ per cent in 1960, to £266: 


million or 28.4 per cent of deposits and 
notes ; the English banks’ investments fell 
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by as much as 2§ per cent in 1960 to no 
more than 17} per cent of deposits. Gross 
deposits both in England and Scotland 
stopped rising during 1960, and by Decem- 
ber were in each case about 2 per cent down 
on the year. 


BUILDING 


Firm Prices in Danger 


Bu a are unhappy about the working 
of the firm price tendering that the 
Ministry of Works encouraged them to 
adopt in 1957, according to the latest 
annual report of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. The Federa- 
tion complains that during 1960 it became 
increasingly clear that many building 
owners and their architects failed to realise 
that the success. of the system depended on 
“ strict compliance with the spirit and the 
letter Of ‘the conditions ” laid down by the 
Ministry of Works in 1957. The main con- 
ditions were that the contractor must be 
given a clear indication of the work required 
and the time within which it has to be done; 
that any variations in the work after the 
contract has been placed must be kept to 
the minimum ; and that tenders must be 
accepted quickly after they have been 
received. According to the Federation, 
tenders have been invited when the work 
has not been fully planned, there are delays 
in the acceptance of tenders, and account 
of this is not taken in estimating the con- 
tract period ; suppliers of materials, more- 
over, have not given builders the support 
they might have expected. If these condi- 
tions are not observed, it warns its prospec- 
tive customers, firm prices cannot be offered. 

These complaints come only a fortnight 
after the parliamentary secretary to the 
Ministry of Works, Mr R. H. M. Thomp- 
son, referred to the success of this policy 
of firm price tendering in a speech to the 
London Master Builders’ Association, and 
suggested that it was, with the stability of 
the prices of building materials, an 
important factor in the improvement of 
conditions in the industry since 1957. The 
national federation proposes to discuss its 
difficulties regarding firm price tendering 


The Eurosyndicat Invest- 
ment Research Bureau of 
Brussels has compiled an in- 
dex from the movements of 
100 shares in the common 
market countries, represent- 
ing the highest market 
capitalisations at the end of 
1958 and accounting for 62 
per cent of the otal capital- 
isation of the common market 
exchanges. The charts show 
that the individual country 
indices, apart from Belgium, 
follow approximately the 
same pattern. 
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FILM INDUSTRY 


More Power to the 
Independent Elbow 


HE decision of British Lion and 
Columbia Pictures tion, the 
British subsidiary of Columbia Pictures of 
the United States, to merge their two sales 
organisations in a single film distributing 
company, to be known as BLC Films, was 
primarily made to achieve economy. The 
new company will distribute all the films 
of both companies that are exhibited in 
Britain and Eire, including those made by 
American Columbia, yet it is intended that 
BLC Films should employ about as many 
people as its parent companies at present 
use in distribution. But the merger 
should also help the independent producer. 
Both companies finance independent film 
production: British Lion, under its present 
regime, does nothing but finance and pro- 
vide distribution guarantees for other pro- 
ducers and it is now probably the principal 
backer of the independent film maker. 
Owning distributing rights in about a 
uarter to a third of ii British first feature 
dims qualifying for the quota, BLC Films 
will be a force to be reckoned with by the 
two groups that control the British cinema 
industry. 

The move will also assure Shepperton 
Studios, British Lion's subsidiary company, 
that Columbia will go on using it for its 
considerable programme of film making in 
this coun it is stated that Columbia 
will make all its films there except when the 
studio space is fully occupied. But the 
merger will not mean any immediate 
changes in the distribution of, British Lion 
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Profits Down 


AGON FINANCE, an old established 

house that has formed no equity link 
with a clearing bank, is generally recognised 
as one of the most cautious and conservative 
among the hire purchase fraternity. In 1959 
the increases in its profits and its hire pur- 
chase debts were notably less dramatic than 
those shown by the other big houses which 
were bounding ahead. Even this caution 
was not sufficient protection in 1960 against 
the knocks from defaults and delayed pay- 
ments. Preliminary results issued this week 
show that in. the year to end December, 
profits before tax fell by £165,000 to 
£438,000, and net profits from £318,000 to 
£215,000 ; the dividend is maintained at 
21} per cent, and is covered 1.3 times. The 
fall in book profits is if anything less steep 
than that shown by other finance hou..s 
that have reported in recent months. More- 
over, the basis of book-keeping adopted— 
which is a highly relevant factor in com- 
paring hire purchase accounts—is conserva- 
tive at Wagon Finance. Provision for 
unearned charges at fnd-1960 were 
£1,269,000, a relatively high proportion of 
total hirers’ balances of £,5§07,000. And 
the directors state that incfeased provisions 
for losses on returns ahd repossessions 
exceed the fall in profit before taxation. Few 
other finance companies ‘have given any 
quantitative indication of the amount of 
such provisions. 


DISCOUNT HOUSES 
A Difficult Year 


tte unfavourable effects of two Bank 
L rate increases on bond portfolios and 
a narrowing of the margins between the 
rates at which they could borrow and 
employ their funds were largely responsible 
for the falls in profits recorded by the three 
discount houses with balance sheets at 
December 31st. Gillett Bros, however, 
with a financial year ending on January 31st, 
suffered the effects of the first rise in Bank 
rate in its 19§9-60 accounts, and in its latest 
year has also enjoyed an extra month’s trad- 
ing with Bank rate at 5 per cent. Its fall 
in disclosed net profits of £13,000 to 
£216,500 is proportionately less than those 
of the other three houses, and its dividend 
is 12} per ¢ent as forecast, compared with 
an effective payment of 10 per cent for 


19§9. 
The full reports and chairmen’s state- 
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other 
remained virtually unchanged, although this 
house has taken the opportunity of high 
interest rates to switch a substantial portion 
of its bonds into higher yielding securities 
—which took its toll on profits in 1960. At 


SHORTER 


In commenting on the immediate pros- 
pects of F. W. Woolworth, the retiring 
chairman, Mr R. J. Berridge, warns share- 
holders that overhead expenses are still 
rising and that short time working in many 
industries makes it difficult to predict the 
trend of sales in the next few months. 


* 


The directors of Cyril Lord, the textile 
group, propose to buy Cyril Lord Carpets. 
The owners of the carpet group are Mr 
Cyril Lord and Mr W. H. McMillan, 
respectively chairman and deputy managing 
director of the textile group. The integra- 
tion is likely to be followed by a public 
offer of some of Cyril Lord’s equity, though 
the directors make no definite statement 
about this. They do say however that at 
a suitable time part of the group’s short- 
term obligations may be funded by an issue 
of debenture stock. 


x 


After a lively meeting, depositors and 
creditors of Federal Consolidated have pro- 
visionally agreed to the salvage scheme of 
Dr Benjamin Cohen, a hire-purchase finan- 
cier, which will keep the company in being. 
A 1§-man committee has been formed to 
help and advise Dr Cohen, who has still 
to obtain the approval of the Court to the 
arrangement 
J 

* 


In a note in Company Affairs last week 
on the 1960 results of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, a comparison was made, in error, 
with the 1960 results of Shell Oil Company, 
the Royal Dutch/Shell subsidiary in the 
United States. Meaningful comparisons 
with the Shell group's results with those of 
Jersey will not in fact be possible until the 
Royal Dutch/Shell group's figures for 1960 
become available in some weeks’ time ; in 
the first three quarters of 1960, the Shell 

p showed an increase of 2} per cent 
in its earnings as against the same months 
of 1959. 
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end-1960 the company’s bonds were valued 
ge daar la } per cent above 
value 


Competition for Treasury bills was keen 

most of 1960 and all three 

the year with somewhat lower 

ios. The Union's holding de- 

12 million to {150 million and 

xanders and the National fell 

12 million and £22 million respectively, 

2 million and £139 million. The 

figures for Alexanders and the National in- 

clude commercial bills discounted for which 

both houses report an increase but give no 

separate figure. The Union Discount reports 

an increase in turnover in this traditional 

part of Lombard Street business from {£24 
million to £29 million. 


NOTES 


The Berne Union, the international asso- 
ciation of credit insurance organisations, 
reaffirmed at a general meeting held in 
Berne during January the principle that five 
years should be the normal maximum 
period for suppliers’ credit. It expressed 
the hope that some system of official inter- 
national co-ordination could be established 
to prevent competitive lengthening of credit 
terms. It has made no comment on its 
members’ latest moves. 


* 


As a preliminary to applying to the Stock 
Exchange for a quotation for its ordinary 
shares, Keith Prowse is to reorganise its 
capital structure. The existing 60,000 {1 
ordinary shares are each to be sub-divided 
into four ordinary shares of 5s. Another 
§60,000 new ordinary shares of §s. each and 
100,000 “A” ordinary shares of §s. cach 
are to be created, financed by capualising 
£165,000 from reserves following a revalua- 
tion of properties and allotting them fully 
paid up. Mr Peter Cadbury, the chairman, 
intends to retain control of KP by gearing 
up the voting rights of the “ A” shares once 
a poll is demanded. 


The City’s financial statistics are to be 
further enlarged. Investment trusts have 
been asked by the Bank of England for 
quarterly returns of their security olios 
on a geographical basis. It is to be hoped 
the figures will be published. 


The Northern Ireland Industrial Develop- 
ment and Finance Corporation, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the London and York- 
shire Trust, is to carry on business as an 
issuing house in Northern Ireland, sponsor- 
ing public issues, offers for sale, placings 
for public companies and arranging finance 
for private companies. 
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SHIELD 


Geetha ht hite: 





SAVE FOR 
SUCCESS- 
WITH SHIELD 


If you did not take advantage of the recent Shield offer of 
units at a firm limited price, you’ can still buy them at the 
price fixed daily. 
Ensure your stake in over 180 successful companies. Complete 
and post the form below. 
Price on 7th February, 1961, 14s. 44d. to yield gross £3 10s 
Trustees: Rothschild Executor and Trustee Company. 
Bankers: N. M. Rothschild & Sons, and 

National Provincial Bank Limited. 
Managers: Shicld Fund Managers Ltd —part of the 
National Group of Unit Trusts. 
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DEPT 2x, 5, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, &.C.4. 
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I apply for | Units of Shield Unit Fund at the 
price ruling at the time application is received and upon the 
terms of the Trust Deed. 

(First orders must be for not less than 20 units. There- 
after you may buy 10 or any multiple of 10 units.) Do 
not send money now, you will be informed of the 
amount to pay. 

* I declare that I am not resident outside the Scheduled 
Territories and that I am not acquiring the above mentioned 
units as the nominee of any person(s) resident outside these 
Territories. 
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* If you are unable co make this declaration, the form wut be lodged 
throwgh a Bank, Stockbroker, Selictior, ov other Authorised Dapasitary. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


NET PROFIT THE HIGHEST EVER RECORDED 


COUNTRY’S PRECARIOUSLY BALANCED ECONOMY 


NEED FOR STEADY AND SUSTAINED EXPANSION 


IN PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


RECURRENT CRISES : GOVERNMENT’S DEFICIT BUDGETARY POLICY QUESTIONED 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON THE SPECIAL DEPOSITS SCHEME 


he Annual General Court of Proprietors of 
The Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on 
February 28th in Edinburgh 


The following is the circulated statement of 
the Governor of the Bank, His. Grace The Duke 
of Buccleuch and Queensberry, KT, PC, 
GCVO, LLD: I have, to record with sorrow 
that since our last Annual General Court we 
have sustained a great loss through the death on 
July 12th of our Ordinary Director, Mr Hugh 
Cowan-Douglas, TD, CA. A man of high 
intellect, he had a skilled and extensive know- 
ledge of industrial and commercial affairs derived 


from a wide experience and a great diversity of 


interests. We greatly miss him 


During the vear the Court of Directors elected 
Mr James Ogilvy Blair-Cunynghame, OBE, 
MA. to be an &dditional Deputy Chairman of 
Ordinary Directors to act along with Mr John 
Herbert Richardson, WS, who has been 
Deputy Chairman for a number of years 


Also during the year, Mr Ballantyne, General 
Mana since July 1953, was elected an Ordi- 
narv Director. In accordance with the Consti 

thon of the Bank Mgr Ballantyne will, along 
sith the Semor Ordinary Director, The Right 
Honourable Sir Ronald Ian Campbell, GCMG., 
CB, retite at the Annual General Court of Pro- 
pr February 28th Both are being 


pr i a 


LINK WITH COMMONWEALTH 


Last year, in referring to the increase in the 
Capital Stock of the Bank, I said that it would 
trengthen the ratio of our Capital and Reserves 
to the Deposits of the Group and also provide 
funds to enable us to take advantage of any 
opportunities which might arise for further 
expansion of our business. Shortly afterwards, 
in pursuance of our policy of widening our 
interests overseas, we acquired, along with our 
Associated Company, The British Wagon Com 
pany Limited, an interest in the Share Capital of 
Associated Securities Linmted, one of the leading 
Australian hire purchase compamics. We have 

ery confidence that this investment will prove 
profitable in the years to come and, quite apart 
from this aspect, we feel that it was a note- 
worthy step to have taken at a time when there 
is a great need for direct investment by British 
concerns in the developing countries of the 
Commonwealth This link which we have 
established with Australia provides us with the 
opportunity of playing a part, however small, in 
the development of the economy of that country 
with whose people we have strong ties of kin- 
ship and friendship 


The new Stock Issue met with a satisfactory 
response. 97.12 per cent of the new Stock, pro- 
visionally allotted, was taken up by the Pro- 
prietors or their nominees and the rights to 
the balance of 2.88 per cent were sold im fulfil- 
ment of the undertaking given and the net pro- 
ceeds divided pro rata amongst the Proprietors 
who did not exercise their rights. 


There was also an excellent response by the 
Staff of the Group to ‘the offer of £162,500 of 
Stock made available to them. Applications 
received numbered 3,194 and all members of 
the Staff who applied received allotments in 
accordance with a formula which took into 
account their length of service with the Group. 


Our United States Office in New York has 
now been functioning for fully a year and during 
that time I am pleased to say that our 
Representative there has been able to give 
assistance’ and advice to many of the Group's 
customers. In addition, he has had the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming in New York a number of 
customers who were visiting the United States 


A further development of our policy of pro 
viding a comprehensive service of information 
for the customers of the Group is the estab 
lishment of a Central Intelligence Bureau in 
London. The services of the Bureau are avail- 
able to any of our customers who may wish to 


have mfarmation about markets or sources of * 


raw materials and indeed on any matters con 
cerning trading conditions anywhere in the 
World 


These developments were undertaken 
primarily for the benefit of customers and we 
trust that full advantage will be taken of the 
specialised services provided by our United 
States Office and by the new Intelligence Bureau 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Accompanying this Statement is a copy of our 
Annual Report and Accounts for 1960. I am 
sure you will derive satisfaction from the excel 
lent results disclosed. The net profit of 
£1,033,872 is the highest ever recorded by the 
Bank and the Court of Directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent 
actual, which if approved will, with the interim 
dividend of 84 per cent already paid, make 18} 
per cent for the year, that is 14 per cent more 
than the rate forecast a year ago at the time of 
the Rights Issue. This favourable result was in 
large measure due to the higher level of advances 
throughout 1960. The funds provided by the 
Rights Issue assisted us in meeting the needs 
of our customers for additional accommodation 
for business purposes. The high rates of interest 


which obtained during part of the year also made 
a contribution to our increased profit. On the 
other hend, our costs rose appreciably, princi- 
pally as a result of a revision of salaries in the 
summer when the general level of remuneration 
paid to our Staff was raised. The salaries were 
increased more at certain levels than at others 
and the upward adjustments were not at a uni- 
form rate throughout the whole range. The cost 
of the increises granted added approximately 10 
per cent to our salary bill. The Regulations of 
our Staff Pension Fund provide that it is the 
salary at the date of retirement which determines 
the amount of pension payable, and it follows 
that on every occasion when a revision of the 
salary structure takes place, a considerable addi- 
tional provision for future pensions has to be 
made in respect of back service. 


I should also add that the existing Pensioners 
who served the Bank so well in the past have 
not been overlooked. Increases have been 
granted to them to ease the effect of the rise in 
the cost of living which has taken place in 
recent years. This is not, of course, the first 
occasion on which we have granted increases to 
our Pensioners. 


Our other costs continue to rise and it may be 
too much to expect that the high profit now 
reported will be maintained in the current year 
unless \we are successful in attracting further 
deposits to swell our resources. 


ADVANCES AND DEPOSITS 


I have mentioned that one of the reasons for 
the high profit of the year was the growth in 
our lending. Our Advances at the end of 1960 
amounted to £63,042,591, a rise of almost £6 
million over the corresponding figure for 1959 
At times during the year our Advances were 
higher than the year-end figure, which repre- 
sents a ratio of approximately 41.1 per cent of 
our Deposits and Notes in Circulation. There 
was no corresponding increase in our Deposits 
which on the average remained at practically the 
same level as in 1959. 


The Deposits of the Banking system of the 
United Kingdom as a whole have not shown the 
expansion which one might have expected—due 
perthaps to the success of the Government's 
monetary policy which has been aided in this 
respect by the inflow of funds from abroad. It 
is partly due also to the fact that Deposits are 
still being ateracted away from the Banks by 
the high rates of interest offered by hire pur- 
chase finance companies and obtainable on 
Treasury Bills and also on Tax Reserve Certi- 
ficates on which the interest is free of Income 
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Tax, Surtax and Profits Tax. This would become 
@ serious matter for the Banks and indeed for 
the country if it affected their capacity to satisfy 
the needs of industry and commerce for trading 
and seasonal advances and make it difficult for 
the Banks to provide credits for an increased 
volume of exports, 


Over recent years the Scottish Banks have 
experienced a much smaller proportionate 
increase in their Deposits than the English 
Banks. This failure to keep pace with the rate 
of expansion in England is due in large measure 
to the special circumstances that the Scottish 
economy, because of its over-dependence on the 
capital goods industries, has beet less buoyant 
than the economy in England. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Our Balance Sheet again shows a strong liquid 
position. The liquid items consisting of :— 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances 

with the Bank of England 
Balances with, and Cheques in 


{22,111,396 


course of collection on, other 
Banks in the British Isles 9,885,141 
Money at Call and Short Notice 14,435,000 
Bills Discounted 13,442,842 
amounting in all to £59374,379 


represent 39 per cent of Deposits and Notes in 
Circulation. 


The increase in our advances made it neces- 
sary for us to reduce our holdings of British 
Government Securities. ‘Those held at the end 
of the year, valued in conformity with our usual 
practice, at or under market value, appear in 
the Balance Sheet at 20,634,000. Their 
average life is comfortably less than 10 years; 
no one investment has a period of more than 
10} years to run to maturity. 


APPROPRIATION 


From the profit available after providing for 
the final dividend it is proposed to appropriate 
£150,000 to our Published Reserve Fund, which 
at December 31, 1959, stood at £5,900,000. As 
indicated in my Statement/a year ago, it was our 
intention to apply part of the premium resulting 
frorn the Rights Issue to bring the Reserve Fund 
up to £7,600,000. In addition to this transfer 
of £1,700,000 and the £150,000 allocated from 
this year’s profits, a sum of £850,000 was avail- 
able from the revaluation of the holdings in our 
Subsidiary Banks and these sums, amounting 
in all to £2,700,000, have raised our Reserve 
Fund to £8,600,000. Just before the end of the 
year Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. capitalised 
£500,000 of their Reserve Fund, thereby increas- 
ing their Paid Up Capital to £3 million. By a 
transfer of £500,000 from Inner Reserves and 
£250,000 from Profit and Loss, their Reserve 
Fund now stands at £2,750,000. Glyn, Mills 
& Co. allocated £100,000 from their Profit and 
Loss to imcrease their Reserve Fund to 
£1,400,000. 


For both Williams Deacon's Bank Lid. and 
Glyn, Mills & Co. 1960 was a successful year. 
Each has reported higher profits and, as a result, 
he Consolidated Profit of the Group at 
£1,537,068 is an “ all time high.” The aggregate 
Advances of the Group stood at £154,712,666, 
an increase of over £18 million on the total of 
a year earlier. The aggregate Deposits of the 
Group amounted to £348,693,340. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


There is a new item in all our Balance Sheets, 
“ Special Deposit with Bank of England,” to 
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which I wish to make special reference. These 
represent calls made on the Banks in the year 
under review in accordance with the terms of 
the Scheme devised in July, 1958, when the then 
existing controls over credit were withdrawn. 
The object was to have available a Scheme ready 
to be put into operation if some additional means 
should be considered necessary to reinforce 
the existing machinery of interest rates and open 
market operations in order to restrain an increase 
in Bank advances. The Special Deposits Scheme 
was presented in 1958 as a purely interim 
measure pending the issue of the Report of the 
Radcliffe Committee. The Committee did not, 
in fact, recommend the Scheme as a permanent 
form of machinery for controlling the level of 
Bank Advances. Yet notwithstanding this the 
Scheme was put into operation in the spring of 
1960 at a time when, because of the high level! of 
consumet expenditure, the economy showed 
visible signs of overstrain which had continued 
despite the raising of Bank Rate from 4 per 
cent to 5 per cent on January 21, 1960, described 
by the Authorities as a signal in the direction 
of caution. 

The first call for Special Deposits was made 
in April last, the Banks being given a period of 
two months in which to make the appropriate 
lodgment with the Bank of England, and at the 
same time controls over hire purchase were 
reinstated. A second call for Special Deposits 
was made in June and Bank Rate further in- 
creased from 5 per cent to 6 per cent. The rate 
for Special Deposits imposed on the Scottish 
Banks was restricted to one half of that applied 
to the English Clearing Banks, because of the 
particular circumstances prevailing in Scottish 
Industry, which had not experienced the same 
degree of expansion as industry in the South. 


UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION 


The state of the economy as a whole, however, 
undoubtedly made action of some kind neces- 
sary, if only to put a brake on the ever increasing 
expansion in home consumption which was 
responsible for keeping our imports at a high 
level while exports were tending to decline. I 
am nevertheless critical of action which singles 
out and imposes restrictions on the Joint Stock 
Banking system and does not bring similar 
pressure to bear upon the other groups of short 
term lenders. This is unfair, a point which was 
clearly recognised by the Radcliffe Committee 
Having said this I admit that, if restraints are 
to be imposed on the Banks, we prefer the 
Special Deposits Scheme to the restrictions used 
in earlier years. 


It has also to be recognised that any form 
of restrictions designed to act upon the level of 
banking advances cannot be immediately effec- 
tive because of the gap which always exists 
between the total of credit limits agreed and 
the amounts drawn. It has often been said, and 
I make no apology for repeating it here, that 
the level of Bank advances cannot be regulated 
like the flow of liquid by the mere turning on 
and off of a tap. Touches on the brake and 
accelerator too frequently applied cannot but 
be harmful to the economy. This does not 
help “to foster conditions in which the nation 
can . . . realise its full potentialities for growth 


economy always so precarijusly balanced es 
It involves maintaining a proper balance 


to the Government’s deficit budgetary 

I cannot but feel that we would go a long way 
towards solving some part of our di 

if the Government were to reduce substantially 
the over-all deficit which it leaves each year to 
be met by borrowing. There are two in 
which this can be accomplished. 
be to increase taxation, but this is already too 


ment spending, if not in absolute terms, then 
certainly in the proportion it bears to the Gross 
National Product. 


THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY 


In reviewing the state of the Scottish economy 
in particular, one 1s encouraged to hope that 
the developments which are now going ahead 
to bring new industries here will remove some 
of the imbalance which has hitherto obtained. 
The fact that two of the larger groups in the 
Motor Industry are to build plants in Scotland 
is only one of the reasons for the existence 
throughout the country of a more optimistic 
outlook about the industrial future. It may, 
perhaps, secm an unpropitious time for the 
industry to be proceeding with plans for in- 
creasing its productive capacity, but the industry 
confidently asserts, despite the present recession, 
that the long term potentialities for increasing 
sales remain good. 


Other encouraging features are the decisions 
to proceed with the Clyde graving dock and 
the building of a road bridge over the Tay at 
Dundee; the progress being made with the erec- 
tion of the Forth road bridge; and the progress 
of the new Steel Strip Mill at Ravenscraig which, 
as I have said on a previous occasion, will pro- 
vide a really great opportunity to secure the 
most substantial comtribution yet to the diversi- 
fication of Scottish industry. 


On the whole, 1960 was not a bad year for 
Scotland. The basic industries benefited from an 
increase in the investment programme. Figures 
of industrial output in the second half of the 
year are not yet available but there was an 
increase of 6 per cent in the first half of the 
year over the corresponding period in 1959 and 
all the indications are that the aggregate output 
for the whole year will show a reasonably satis- 
factory increase over the 1959 output. This, 
of course, gives no cause for complacency, par- 
ticularly as the level of unemployment in Scot- 
land is still running at approximately twice the 
level for the United Kingdom as a whole. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding, upon which such a large pro- 
portion of our people are dependent for their 
livelihood, is now in the midst of a depression 
with empty berths and the situation worsening 
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the industry may become necessary if it is 
sucerssfully to counter the competition from 
overseas yards. There will be great disappoint- 
ment in Scotland if the order for the new 
Cunarder is not awatded to the Clyde—the work 
ut would provide in many sections of industry 
would alleviate to some extent the unempioy- 
ment problem. 


AGRICULTURE 


The year was one which the agricultural com- 
munity will have mo reason to look beck upon 
with pleasure. Agriculture is an industry which 
vexperiences wide variations in the conditions 
under which it has to operate but it can sekdom 
have enoountered such a series of difficulties as 
it did in 1960. The weather throughout the 
summer and autumn could hardly have been 
worse. An unusually wet summer was followed 
by an abnormally wet autumn and the harvest 
was one of the most protracted and difficul: in 
living memory. Despite this, some of the yiekis 
reported were surprisingly good. The industry 
suffered a further setback towards the end of 
the year when scrious losses of cattle were 
suffered through outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease in various parts of the country. Forti 
tude has always been one of the qualities of the 
farmer, and though bruised and disheartened 
by the tribulations of 1960 they are presying on 
with their preparations for this year's sowing in 
the hop¢ that 1961 will be a better yegr. It 
coukd hardly be a worse onc 


WHISKY 


The Whisky Industry has once again made 
its usual valuable contribution to the country's 
earnings of foreign currency. In the year under 
review exports of whisky to the United States 
increased to much the same cxtent as in 1959 


WOOL 


The United States of America has withdrawn 
the quota system applied to the imports of 
woollen goods and replaced it with a higher 
uniform tariff. This has introduced a new note 
ef uncertainty for the woollen industry which 
has an important place in the Scottish economy 
I trust that, even with the higher import tariff, 
it will be able t maintain, and perhaps even 
increase, the level of its sales to the United 
States. The industry was busy in 1960 and 
achieved some success in expanding its exports 
to markets in Burope and other parts of the 


world 


SCOTLAND'S NATURAL KELSOURCES 


About cighteen months ago the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry) set up a 
Committee under the Chairmanship of one of 
our Directors, Mr L. A. Higood, to enquire 
inao the natural resources of Scotland and their 
potentialities for development. The first fruits 
of the Committee's work were revealed at a 
Symposium held in Edinburgh in October, and 
the papery submitted and the discussion therean 
will together represent the most comprehensive 
record yet prepared of the natural resources of 
Scodand. They clearly demonstrated that Soot 
land has a plentiful supply of resources of all 
kinds, and Mr Elgood’s Committce is now 
examinuig ways in which these resources may 
be developed most efficiently. It was appro 
priate that this enquiry should have been unde 
taken at a time when we stand on the threshold 
of new tcchaalognal developments 


In conclusion and in referring to the Staff I 
should lke to express regret that carly in 1960 
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the Joint Conciliation Machinery for dealing 
with salaries and conditions of service through- 


out the Soottish Banking Industry as a whole 
was terminated. 


TRIBUTE TO EXBCUTIVE AND STAFF 


T should like to pay particular tribute to the 
work of the Staff of the Bank who have had 
a difficult year in giving practical effect to the 
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changes of credit policy to which I have referred 
This work has been heavy not only at Head 
Office but also at our Branches, where the Rank’s 
relationship with its customers is the keystone 
of eur success. 


I should hke, therefore, to express our sincere 
apprecianen and thanks to the General Manager, 
Mr Ballantyne, and his Assistant Genera! 
Managers, the Branch Managers and all thew 
supporting Staff, both men and women. 


WESTLANDe&=3 
AIRCRAFT @~ 
LIMITED = 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


The following are extracts from the Annual Statement of Mr Eric Mensforth, C.BE., 


F.R.AcS., Chairman 


Comes of the Statement can be supphed on request 
The past year was remarkable in the history of your Company 


The Westland Group 


now comprises virtually the whole of the British Helicopter Industry operating four 

helicopter Divisions and two pracipal British Subsidianes in x different locations 
The consolidated profit for the year before tax amounted to £2,583,255, which 

compares with £2,088,909 shown by the previous Accounts which covered a period of 


filteen months 


Taxation absorbed £1,252,394 compared with a charge of {809.317 in the previous 
financial period ; «the latter sum was unusually low because of the change in the accounting 


period to 3th September, 1959 


The net contohdated profit is £1,330.861, which, with the balance brought forward 
from last year, leaves a balance for appropnation of £2.371,316 

The General Reserve has been remamed General Development Reserve and your 
Directors have allocated £500,000 to it, thus mereasing it to £2,300,000, which sum may 
well be needed in future to cover development costs and any other contingencies inherent 


m the aircraft industry 


Your Directors recommend that for the year 1959 60 a dividend at the rate of 9 tan 


free, be paid 


Total Net Assets amounting to £12,$37.939 exceed the amount forecast in the circular 


of the 7th April, 1960, by about £1,000,000 


As a result of the mergers your Group now has three large transport helicopter projects 


in varying stages of design and development 


Very detailed discussions on all aspects of this have been taking place with the Ministry 
of Aviation and civil operators during the last few months, and tt is hoped that they will 


be completed in the very near future 


To meet mtensive and increasing world competition, the Westland sales organisation 
has been considerably strengthened by additional semor staff at/home and abroad 

The Westland London Heliport has continued to stimulate the use of helwopters in 
the London area, and both military and civil operators have jextended their use of the 


fachites provided 


Production of the Black Knight missile continues ; 


a number of successful firings 


having taken place at the Woomera rocket range in Austraha 


Hovercraft development has also been vigorously pursued 
been the subject of conuderable further expesimental work 
for the much larger 27-ton SRN? which is planned to be on test later this year 


The orginal SRN 1 has 
yrekling valuable design data 
This will 


carry 68 passengers at a cruising speed of 70 knots 
Normalair equipment continues te be very widely employed on British and foreign 


military and civil aircraft. 


Important additions to Normalair’s range are freon air 


conditioning systems and engine driven cabin superchargers 

Interesting Normalair installations are in the supersonic Bristol 188, the HF 24 being 
built in India by Hindustan Aircraft Limited ; the Hispano HA 200 being built in Spain 
and the Weser-Nord Transall bemg built m Germany and France 


WESTLAND the great name in HELICOPTERS 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND 


Incorporating Saunders-Roe Division, Bristol Hehoopter Division, Fairey 
Aviation Division, Normalair Limited, Westland Engincers Limited 
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PETROLEUM LIMITED 


Highlights of Chairman’s Address 


In his address to the Annual Meeting of Stockowners held in Sydney (and simultaneously relayed to subsidiary meetings ia 
Capital Cities within the Commoawealth) on Friday, January 13, 1961, the Chairman, Mr, L. J. Thompson, reported : 


Earning Rate : 
Dividend : 
Stockowners’ 
Funds : 

Assets : 

New Note Issue 
and Liquidity : 
Reserves : 


B. F. Goodrich 
Australia Pty. 
Limited: 

New Tanker : 


New Lubricating 
Oil Refinery : 


Queensland 
Refinery : 
Yellow Cabs 
Holdin 
Limit 


Ampol Explora- 
tion Limited: 


Turnover (for the year ended 30/9/60) £35,351,659-—up 8.62 per cent. 


Net profit (after tax) was £2,103,883~—up 12.71 per cent 


Earning rate on average paid-up ordinary stock was 19 per cent although portion of the 
example investment in BF. Goodrich Australia Pty 


Increased by § per cent to 14 per cent 


Company's capital, for 
Liméto.t, is not yet moome producing 


Funds total £18,915,745.~up 10.33 per cent 


Assets of the Company and its cubsicdiarics now total £42.444.821 up 26.36 per cent 

t j t 
To finance expansion durmg the year the Company raised £6,173,291 by way of registered 
convertible unsecured notes, Liquidity improved by £1,827,073 


Reserves now aggregate £6,924,674, equivalent to $9 per cent of paid-up capital 


This Company in which Ampol has a 41.49 per cent stock interest, commenced marketing in March, 1960 
Growing sales will make it necessary in the near future to extend the plant for mecreased production. Because of 
thes, aad the initial costs of development, it will be some time before there os a return on the cupital invested 


The Company's £4,000,000 super tanker of 32,250 tons will be launched this year and be commissioned 
next year 


During the year an agreement was reached whereby Ampol, Caltex and H. C. Sicigh Limited jointly will build 
at Kurnell, in Sydney, a lubricating of! refinery at a cost of some £13,000,000. In this venture Ampol will hokd a 


25 per cent interest, Caltex $0 per cent and H. C. Steigh 25 per cont. A study of capital and revenue costs indicates 
that this should be a sound investment 


The Company is proceeding with its investigation into the economic possibility of establishing a refinery at Port 


Alma, near Rockhampton, in Queensland, on 400 acres of land over which the Queensland Goverament has 
granted an option to Ampol 


Since the close of the year Ampol has acquired Yellow Cabs Holdings Limited which operates a large fleet 
of taxi cabs and hire service cars. More than 98 per cent of holders of issued ordinary shares in thin Company 
aceepted Ampol's offer of nine fully ES ordinary Armpol shares of Ss. cach in exchange for five fully paid 
ordinary shares of 5s. each in Yellow Cabs Holdings Limited 

With this acquisition, and the acquisition of Yellow Cabs (W.A.) Limited, Ampol, through the internationally 
known name of Yellow Cabs, now operates in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia 


The 1961 programme of West Australian Petroleum Limited (ian which Ampol Exploration bas a 1/7th 
share) inchides the drilling of a stratigraphic test well in the Perth Basin, some 160 miles north of Perth, 
and a reexamination of selected parts the Exmouth Gulf Region, where of] was discovered at Rough 
Range No. | Well in 195}. 


AUSTRALIAN 
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BOWMAKER LIMITED 


An Active and Difficult Year 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of Bowmaker Limited | will be held on 
February 28th in London. 


The followi is an extract from the 
statement b ‘ie Chairman, Sir Arthur 
Morse, KB which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts ;: — 


It may be remembered that in submitting 
the company’s accounts in January, 1960, 
I referred to the very satisfactory results 
as having been obtained in a year which 
had been entirely free from those restric- 
tions which had previously hampered our 
progress and led to a certain amount of 
frustration, I ventured to express the hope 
that I was not being unduly optimistic in 
looking for even better results in the cur- 
rent financial year. One could hardly have 
foreseen that so short a time afterwards the 
Government would have considered it neces- 
sary to introduce fresh restrictions designed 
tO impose restraint on the internal economy 
and by this means attempt to improve the 
export position, 

In commenting on the trading conditions 
experienced during the financial year under 
review, Sir Arthur said that they might con- 
vemently be divided into two contrasting 
periods of virtually six months each. As a 
result of a high level of business activity im 
the first half of the year a continued in- 
crease in turnover had been experienced, 
ind although during the second half hire 
purchase controls were re-introduced, ut was 
satisfactory to report that the rate of turn: 
over had been maintained It was only Since 
the commencement of the new financial year 
that “a falling off had taken place 


Su Arthur continued he year’s results 
were adversely affected by two main factors 
The two increases in bank rate added over 
, $00,000 to the cost of the group borrowings 
then outstanding, while provision for bad 
and doubtful debts was higher than usual 


Here I should like to refer to reports 
which have. appeared from time to time in 
the press imdicating that very large pro- 
visions for bad debts had to be made by 
the industry as a whole. In order to keep 
the matter in proper perspective at must be 
borne in mind that the overall hire pur- 
chase debt expanded very rapidly from 
4 450 million in 1958 to nearly £1,000 million 
at its peak in 1960. Our experienced execu- 
tive and staff have. kept us clear of any of 
those systematic large scale frauds to which 
so much. publicity has been given 


Ihe so-called credit squeeze, and particu 
larly the curtailment of the period of hiring, 
has had its repercussions, direct and in 
direct, on the bad debt position One 
economic fact which should have been self 
evident has been highlighted in the past 
few months, namely, that merely making it 
more difficult for manufacturers to sell their 
products at home does not in itself make 
any contribution to the expansion of our 
export market 


In consequence of the fall in car exports 
last surmmer, new cars have become freely 
available on the home market for the first 
ume since 1939. This availability has 
aggravated conditions in the second-hand 
car market where, due to the credit squeeze, 
prices were already falling. The heavy fall 
in the value of second-hand cars and other 
consumer durables naturally involves a 


deterioration in the value of the security for 
hire purchase debts, and losses have ensued 
on the sale of repossessions, Apart from 
accrued losses which have been written off, 
provision has been made throughout the 
group for bad and doubtful debts in sums 
which, in the opinion of your directors, are 
fully adequate ’ 


At the close of the year ended on 
October 31, last, hire purchase debtors of 
our group had increased to {69,227,155 com- 
pared with £51,100,891 at the correspond- 
ing date in the previous year and only 
£22,394,197 in October, 1958 


Accounts 


The group profit for the year, before tax, 
arid after making provision for bad and 
doubrful debts, amounted to {1,676,614 as 
compared with £2,303,851 in the previous 
year. After providing £735,854 for taxation, 
there remains a group profit after tax of 
£940,760, 


The interim and final dividends on the | 


ordinary capital total 18 per cent, less tax, 
and are virtually the equivalent of the 27 
per cent, jess tax, paid on the smaller issued 
capital las} year 


Having’ reviewed the activities of the 
operating subsidiary and associated com- 
panics which comprise Bowmaker (Com 
mercial) Limited, Yeoman Credit Limited 
and Midland Counties Motor Finance Com 
pany Limited, Bowmaker (Ircland) Limited, 
Bowmaker (C_A.) (Pvt.) Lamited and Bow- 
maker (Plant) Limited, Sir Arthur con- 
unued 


Continental Europe 


A major development during the yveur has 
been our mcursion into Burope in associa 
tion with Lioyds and Scottish Finance 
Limited and a group of private continental 
bankers headed by E. Gutzwiller and Com- 
pany of Basle. A new holding company, 
Société Holding de Financement et de Crédi« 
S.A. (“ Eurocredit ”), has been incorporated 
in Switzerland with a capital in Swiss 
francs of the approximate sterling equiva- 
lent of {2 million. One-third of the capital 
is being subscribed by Bowmaker Limited. 


It is the intention that the holding com- 
pany shall acquire interests in established 
finance companies operating in Western 
Europe, Whilst this project is essentially 
long term, it should prove a profitable invest 
ment in the future 


Conclusion 


The review of the activities of the group 
during the past financial year reveals a set- 
back after many years of progress. As far 
as the current year is concerned, I do not 
propose to attempt any forecast, Bank rate 
has fallen and that will reduce the cost of 
our borrowings. There has been the recent 
relaxation in hire purchase controls, but it 
is too early to assess the extent to whith 
this casing will improve conditions in the 
motor industry and in the consumer durable 
field and, in turn, what its effect may be on 
our turnover, which has been at a lower 
level during our current financial year 
What is certain is that consumer credit will 
continue to grow in this country and present 
conditions represent only a pause im that 
development 
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SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


MR A. C. BLAIR ON CURRENT 
TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


The ecighty-second annual general mecting of 
Second British Assets Trust Limited, will be 
held on March 2, 1961, at the registered office of 
the company, 9 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


The following is the review by the chairman, 
Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1960: 


Last year I told you that income would con- 
tinue to rise during 1960 and I am glad to say 
that we have, in fact, had another record year, 
our total income having risen from {397,000 to 
£442,000. During 1961 I expect that our 
income will continue rising, but to a much less 
extent than the increase of 1960. We are recom- 
mending a final dividend of 6}d. per share mak- 
ing with the interim 9d. for the year, which 
leaves about the same proportion as in the past 
few years to add to reserve. 


Our valuation at {9,762,000 is rather below 
last year's figure and gives a break-up value for 
the ordinary shares of 21s. 9d. This lower 
valuation is not altogether surprising as in this 
coumry Prices a year ago were buoyant in the 
Stock Market enthusiasm that followed the 
Election 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 


On page 9 of the Report you will find the 
usual table of distribution of investments, burt 
we have made several alterations m) the classi 
fication of companies, and have adjusted sum 
larly the comparative figures for 1959. In these 
days of take-over bids, mergers and diversifice 
tion, it is sometimes difficult to know what really 
is @ Company's main business, and the choice of 
classification is in some cases rather arbitrary 
During the year we have reduced our holdings 
in oil, miming and steel and have added to our 
investments in food and stores, and also in 
banking and insurance, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We have still kept the number of 
holdings of ordinary shares in our list under 
200. Our largest investment at December ist 
was 45,000 Ordinary Shares in Ford Motor 
Company Limited. This holding has since been 
sold to Ford of America, and although we are 
sorry to have lost such @ fine imvestment in a 
very well managed company, we came to the 
conclusion that the price offered was a very fair 
one in the circumstances, and the sale gave us a 
capital profit of £242,000. We are challenged 
by the problem of finding securities of similar 
calibre for re-investment of the proceeds, but we 
are hoping that our solution will prove as satis 
factory as the original investment 


Prospects for the current year would seem to 
indicate that companies both here and in North 
America will have to work much harder to make 
their profits than for many years. The problem 
of the Common Market is still a very serious 
one for British industry, and I hope that some- 
how a satisfactory solution can be found as 
otherwise it will be almost impossible to main- 
tain the balance of payments. In American 
markets in recent weeks there have been signs 
of greater confidence as the Presidential chang- 
over approached and it may be that a new hand 
on the helm, steering a more definite course, 
will in time enable the cconomy of USA to 
climb out of its year-old recession back to a 
high level of prosperity 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., 


LIMITED 
A RESOUNDING RESULT 


The following are extracts from the statement by 
Mr R. John Berridge (Chairman), circulated to Stockholders : 
The Net Profit before Taxation was £31,303,554, an increase over the previous 
year of 10.68 per cent. This follows the Jubilee Year increase of 10.50 per cent 


on 1958 profit, The percentage rise in Turnover was the highest rate of increase 
since 1954. 


This success was made possible by the new and improved ranges of merchan- 
dise offered. Also much is due to the Company's policy of modernising and enlarg- 
ing its branches, though quite a proportion of the higher volume of business was 
contributed by the many stores still awaiting attention, which will be given just as 
soon as it is practicable to do so. 


A year ago I anticipated a material rise in expenses during 1960. This proved 
only too true. Wages and salaries accounted for much of the higher expenditure, 
but most other sections contributed too. 


Expansion, mainly in terms of modernising and enlarging existing stores, is 
continuing as rapidly as possible 


Overall, Profit before Taxation from Subsidiary Companies rose to £230,262 
from £163,128 


CONSOLIDATED PROFTT AND LOSS 


Net Profit before Taxation amounted to £31,303,554 compared with 
£28,283,712 for 1959, the increase being £3,019,842. Taxation based on protits for 
the year totals £16,447,817 or 52.54 per cent of Net Profit before Taxation, 


Profits Tax at £3,700,000 compares with £2,800,000 for 1959 and is higher by 
£900,000 for two reasons. First by reason of the increase in profits and secondly, 
due to the raising of the rate of Profits Tax from 10 per cent to 12} per cent in the 
last Budget, operative from Ist April, 1960. 


Overseas Taxation amounts to £110,525, and Reserve for equalising Capital 
Allowances £485,000-- £45,000 lower than for 1959. 


The resulting Net Profit after Taxation is £14,855,737, an inerease of £851,991 


The proposed Appropriation to General Reserve is £2,000,000, continuing the 
practice of previous years. 


The Final Dividend recommended on Ofdinary Stock is Is 3d. per unit (equal 
to Is. 9d. per unit on Ordinary Stock prior to the Scrip Issue of 2 units for every 
5 units held). The Total Dividend for 1960 jon the Ordinary Capital before it was 
increased would have amounted to 2s. 6d. pér unit, compared with 2s. 3d. per unit 
wi respect of 1999 (excluding the special Golden Jubilee Bonus), 

The Company is distributing 71 per cent of the Net Profit for 1960, after 
Taxation 


Resulting from Appropriations and Dividends, £2,145,082 is added to the 
Protit and Loss Account Balance carried forward to give a total of £5,479,S07 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
Fixep Assers total £75,081 469 against £68,407, 868. 


Supsipiary COMPANIES. Total investment in Subsidiary Companies appears 
on the balance sheet of the Parent Company at £2,053,648 against £1,973,382 at the 
end of the preceding year. 

Net Current Assets at £15,933,838 compare with £14,997, 108 at the end of 
1989, 

STAFF 


Stockholders would wish to join the Board in expressing thanks to all 
members of the organisation for their personal contribution to the progress made 


in 1960. 
CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


With the resounding result for the year just ended, I am confident that the same 
organisation which made it possible is fully capable of even better things —provided 
always that the spending power of the shopping public is maintained. 

There appears to be no likelihood of a halt in overhead expenses, which can 
only be offset by the sale of more — I can do no more than give an assur- 
ance that the Company's stores will strive to obtain a larger proportion of the 
shopping public's spending power than in 1960, 

I am relinquishing the Chairmanship of the Company at the end of next month 
for retirement. I take this opportunity of thanking all Stockholders for the 
generous support which they have accorded to me during the six years I have had 


the honour and pleasure of serving this great Company in the capacity ‘of 
Chairman. ' 


BIRD & CO, 
(AFRICA) LIMITED 


HIGHER PROFIT AND DISTRIBUTION 


The Forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Bird & Co. (Africa) Limited will be held on 
March 4th at Tanga, Tanganyika. 


In his circulated statement the Chairman, Sir 
Charles Ponsonby, Bart, TD, DL, referred to 
the changes in the Capital of the Company 
arising from the Rights Issue in November, 
1959, and said: 


The issue was underwritten and over-sub- 
scribed, and the proceeds amounted to £331,076 


The Rights Issue was made mainly to repay 
in part the overdraft which had been obtained 
to fimance the purchase of Consolidated Sisal 
Estates of East Africa Limited. During the 
present year this Company was put into liquida- 
tion, the Sisal Estates Bombuecra, Kibaranga and 
Mlingote transferred to your Company, with a 
satisfactory merger of both administrations. 


For some time before the purchase of the 
shares of Consolidated Sisal Estates the Com- 
pany had endeavoured to acquire a large area 
of excellent virgin land at Kibaranga which is 
adjacent to the Bird estate of Furaha. The 
acquisition of Consolidated made this land avail- 
able on advantageous terms. One of the estates, 
Bombuera, is detached from the other two 
estates of Consolidated and from the estates of 
Bird's. Accordingly when a favourable offer was 
received for Bombucra, it was considered right 
to accept it, thus making funds available for 
development (now well in hand) at Kibaranga 
and Furaha and enabling the overdraft to be 
completely liquidated. The loss of the produc- 
tion of Bombuera of about 2,200 tons @ year 
should be made good by increased production 
from the other sisal estates within the next few 
years, whilst in the meantime sisal prices have 
been so satisfactory for 1959-60 that the impact 
of this loss of production has not been felt in 
that year 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
JUNE je, tgb0 


Phe net profit before taxation is £393,379 as 
compared with a Group profit of £216,403 for 
the previous year. As a result, a second 
interim of 10 per cent was declared, making 
174 per cent for the year, and in addition a 
bonus of 2) per cent, which compares with a 
total for the previous year of 17) per cent pay- 
able on the smaller capital that was issucd at 
that time. 


The improvement is largely due to the genera 
stability of sisal prices during the whole of the 
year, resulting im higher profits than was 
anticipated, 


Sisal.—Of the total planted area of 21,320 
hectares thefe are 14,627 hectares of mature and 
6,693 of immature sisal; in eddition there are 
261 hectares of nurseries, The estimated pro- 
duction for 1960-61 was originally 20,000 tons. 
Labour troubles and dry weather in the first 
few months of the year resulted in production 
being behind estimate and it is feared that the 
total may not exceed 14,500 tons. Our plans 
for sisal production are based on an annual 
output of about 22,000 tons to be achieved 
within two to three years. 

Tea.—At June 30, 1960, we had 1,593 acres 
of tea planted on the Kwamkoro Estates, of 
which 503 acres were mature, This financial 
year we hope to plant $00 acres. The aim is to 
plant a further 200 acres in the following year, 





500 


which will bring the total planted area up to 
approximately 2,300 acres; this whole area should 
be mature by 1965-66. The crop for the year 
under review totalled 358,609 Ib and during 
the current year we expect production to be 
$00,000 Ib of made tea; the general trend of 
tea production will continue to increase over 
the next few years as more areas reach maturity 


FUTURE PROFITS 


These naturally depend on the sale prices of 
sisal and tea as well as the usual hazards of 
weather and: labour conditions. The short-term 
view of sisal prices is reasonably good. World 
production and consumption of sisal is still well 
balanced and I see no reason to expect any 
significant fall in values in the immediate future. 
As regards tea, we have constantly in mind the 
need to maintain the quality of our production, 
and in general it can be expected that quality 
tea will maintain a reasonable selling value. 


On the other side of the picture, it would 
seem that we are likely to have to face increased 
costs of production, the extent of which is 
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difficult to forecast. By mechanisation where 
possible and by economies in other directions, 
we are doing all we can to control the spiral but 
at present estimated results for 1960-61 show 
that the good profits of the vear under review 
cannot be expected in such full measure this year 


FUTURE OF TANGANYIKA 


As a result of the General Election held in 
August last, the TANU party was returned 
with an overwhelming majority About five 
months have now clapsed since the new Govern 
ment came into being, and at the time of writing, 
apart from some difficulties with the trades 
Unions, affairs in Tanganyika are normal and 
peaceful. 

In the past events moved slowly in Africa; 
now they are moving fast, and great credit is due 
to those who control the destinies of Tanganyika 
that the critical and important changes during 
1960 have been effected so smoothly. With such 
a start, it may well be that Tanganyika will be a 
stabilising influence not only in East Africa but 
in Central Africa as well. 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1960, and of the ac 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir Charles ¥. Hambro, K.B.E., M4 


waipanver 
comipa ng 


During 1960, gross revenue rose by exactly £94,000 to £388,148. This rise was due partly 
to the receipt of increased dividend payments from many of the Company's investments, partly 
to the fact that the new money raised by the issue of shares in the middle of 1959 earned a full 
year’s income in 1960 and partly to income arising from the investment of money raised by the 
issue Of Debenture Stock in 1960. After —— for Debenture Interest, Taxation, Directors’ 


Fees and other outgoings of £168,858, ¢ 


ere was a net profit of £219,290 as compared with 


£173,596 in the previous year. Adding £52,638 brought forward from 1959, the total available 


for appropriation was { 271,928. 


The interim dividend of 3 per cent, less tax, absorbed £61,556 


and the Directors have transferred £30,000 to General Reserve. They recommend a final divi- 
dend for *be year of 6 per cent, less tax, which will absorb £123,113, leaving £57,259 to be 


carried forv ard, 


In 1959 an interim dividend of 6 per cent, less tax, was paid on a capital of 


£1,054,352 followed by a final dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, on the present capital of 


£ 3,350,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 
(based on valuations at 3ist December, 


EQUITIES : 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL— 
United Kingdom : 

Banks, Insurance, etic 
Breweries and Tobacco . 
Building . 
Chemicals 
Lectrical 
Engineering 
Foods, Stores 
Iron and Steel... a 
Motors and Accessories . 
Paper and Printing . 
Property ; 
Miscellaneous 


% 


a) 


VOW Soaucno- 


RD dO Oe ee 


Union of South Africa. ... 
United States of America . 
MINING FINANCE— 

Union of South Africa 
Elsewhere Overseas ... 
MINES AND PLANTATIONS— 

Overseas : 
Base Metals 
EEOGINED 6 ac'n cs ctbee 
Gold... ‘ 
Oil, Tea and Rubber... 


Total Equities. . 
FIXED INTEREST. 


TOTAL.. 


In order to repay temporary borrowings and 
enlarge the portfolio of investments, the 
Company placed privately in May, 1960, 
£1,000,000 of 53°, Debenture Stock 1979/82 
at £95 10s.%. The discount on par of 
£45,000 and issue expenses of £7,661 have 
been written off against Realisation Reserve 
Account. Of the £947,000 new moncy raised 
by this issue £455,000 was not received until 
November, and therefore did not contribute 
materially to the year’s carnings. 


At market prices ruling on 31st December, 
1960 (or where no market prices existed, at 
valuations by the Directors at that date 
amounting to £356,948), the investments had 
an aggregate value of {7,347,009, compared 
with the balance sheet yalue of £4,549,712. 
The net asset value at 31st December, 1960, 
was equivalent to 19s. 6d. per share. 


In view of the uncertainties surrounding the 
immediate future of certain sections of industry 
in this country, the Chairman states that at 
this stage he would not like to, forecast the 
results for 1961 beyond saying that he is 
reasonably confident that the Company's 

resent level of income and distribution will 
maintained. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts are obtainable on application to the Company at 
Princes : 


House, 95 Gresham Street, 


» E.C.2. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS | 


To 
THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by 
ordinary mail £4.10: overseas €5 


By air see telow 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail! or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points, 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative & 
either not available or not recommended. 


Ae 
Airmail = Frenght 
Australia C10 6s 
Canada _ 
Ceyton ao 
China £10 _ 
East Africa £9 7 10s 
Egypt . an 
Europe... 
Ghana 
Gibraltar 
Malta _ 
Hongkong 8 15Ss. 
India : £7 tOs 
Indonesa — America &9 
tran...... @ Ss _ Sudan .... @7 
Iraq...... @ 1Ss — Mensch. 
herae! o7 1S _ West indies 


a 


Avcmail 

_ lapan C10 & 
$25 or C9 jordan a? Ss 
7 Ss Lebanon £7 15s 
Malaya “ 
N. Zealand £10 
Nigeria .. “a 
Pakistan,.. €9 
Philippines £10 
Rhodesia 

(N.&5S.) £9 
$. Africa... 9 
Sth. & Cen 


£6 10s. 


7 10% 


$9 #P FPeSS 


i | Ss. 
$25 or <9 


3 
| 
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SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS : 


AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & Co., 50 Miller Street. Sydney. 
New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son. 71 
Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. BRAZIL: 3. de Croze, 
Rua Mexico 70. s/1110, Rio de Janciro. CANADA: Wa 
Dawson Subscription Service. $87 Mount Pleasant Road, 
Toronto 7, Onterio. CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 
100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 6 Norregade. Copenhagen K. EGYPT: 
G. Avatis, 8 Idrabim E) Lakant. Heliopolis. Cairo. 
FINLAND: Akateeminea Kirjakauppe. 2 Keskuskato, 
Helsinki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de 
Rivoli, Pers. GERMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 
6, Koln 1; H. B. Braumuelier, Karistrasse 34. Hamburg 22. 
GHANA: Travel Service, Lid. P.O. Box 401, Accra, 
GREECE. Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade. Athens. 
HOLLAND: Van Geideren, Hoofdkantoor, NZ. Voorburewal, 
142, AmsterdamC. HONGKONG: The Advertising & 
Publicity Bureau Ltd. 701-706 Marina House. INDIA: 
Patrika Syndicate Private Lid.. Gole Market, New Delhi 1, 
or ILtA Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. IRAN: Irenien 
Amalgamated Distribution Agency. Avenue Shah. 62 Yaghma 
Street Teheran. IRAQ Coronet Bookstore, Merjas 
Building. Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions. 
22 Alienby Road. Tel Aviv. ITALY: Messaggerie laliano, 
Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12. JAPAN: Maruzen @ Co., P.O 
Bos 605, Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph 1. Bahous @ 
Co., P.O. Box 66. Amman. KENYA) Hast African Standard, 
PO. Bos 30080, Nairobi LEBANON, Librairie Antoine, 
A. Nautal & Freres. Rue de Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: 
Messrs. Matican & Sons, Subscription Dept.. 74 Orchard 
Road, Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch 
‘NZ Lid, P.O. Bos 584, 75 Anzac Avenue, Auckland: 
Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Lid, 32 Waring-Taylor Street, 
Wellington. NIGERIA: Atlas Nigeria Lrd., 6 Labinio Lane, 
PMB. 2120, Lagos. NORWAY: As Narvesens 
Litteraturtieneste, P.O. Boz 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES: Morris 
Corporation. P.O. Box 1451, Manila. POLAND: ARS Potona, 
Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons 
Ltd, P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH 
AFRICA: American & Overseas Publications, P.O. Box 3025, 
Port Elizabeth. SPAIN: Distribuidera International. Duque 
de Sexto, 36, Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudag 
Bookshop. P.O. Bos 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN : Wennergreg. 
W illiares ASB. Nordenflychtsvagen 70, Stock bolm. 
SWITZERLAND : Agence Aeberhard, Case 123, Berne Transit. 
TANGANYIKA; The Tanganyike Standard, P.O. Box 33, 
Der ow Saleem. TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 tetkig) 
Caddesi, Beyosiu-Istanbul. UGANDA: East African Standard: 
P.O. Box 1656, Kempsis. UNITED STATES: Brita 
Publications Inc., 30 Bast 60th Street, New Yort 22, N.Y¥.; 
The Economist, National Press Building, Washingion 4, D.C. ; 
National Publications Co., 4055 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5. 
California. VENEZUELA: Distribuidore ‘Santiago CA, 
Quinta Oasis, Segunds Transverssl Norte. Urbdenizacios 
Guaiceipuro, Apartado, No. 2589, Caracas. 
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WATNEY MANN 


Limited 
ANOTHER EVENTFUL YEAR 







The Annual General eek Watney Mann Limited was held on February 3rd in 
London, Mr S. H. Combe Chairman, presiding. 


a th he following are extracts from his circulated statement for the year to September 30, 

Since September 30th there has been a somewhat surprising buoyancy to the trade, 
surprising in that the weather conditions have been atrocious. Apart from the encour- 
aging level of sales in the Free Trade, we are still receiving considerable benefit from the 
enormous expenditure incurred in the past on improving our Public Houses. Unless 
there is a serious recession of trade in the country as a whole in the ensuing year, we 
would think that the outlook for your Company is set fair. 

Watney’s products have always been obtainable in a large part of England, Wales and 
Scotland, but one of the results of our latest amalgamations has been their introduction 
into areas new to the Company, and the resulting sales have been most satisfactory. 
Cane again there has been a stcady rise in Our sales of wines and spirits throughout 
the Group. 

Lest it should be thought that a Brewery Company's interest in wines and spirits is 
in any way a restricted or reluctant onc, share will be interested to know that 
we sell no fewer than 2,000 different lines, many of them marketed in a number of sizes. 
In addition to handling large quantities of proprietary goods, we blend spirits, and we 
bottle all manner of wines from those of famous French vineyards down to the “ Vins 
Ordinaires ” of a whole range of countries. Customers of our Public Houses and Off 
Licence shops are thus offered an impressive range from which to make their choice. 

The Profit on Trading for the year has improved by £1,183,487 - £7,210,553. Group 
Profit before taxation shows a similar improvement {1 184,707, and after taxation 
which is higher by £633,024 due partly to the higher rate of Poi. Tax and partly to 
the non-recurring relief in 1959 resulting from the demolition of the Stag Brewery, the 
Group Profit after taxation of £3,430,241 has increased by £551,683. The adjustments 
of taxation provisions of previous years and the interests of Outside Sharcholders leave 
a profit attributable to members amounting to £3,375,792—an improvement of £401,441. 

We find an ever-increasing demand by the public for food, and in our planning we lay 
much emphasis on the provision of catering facilities, whether they be for sit-down meals 
or for snacks both hot and cold. 

The Staff and Employees will once again benefit considerably under our Profit Sharing 
Scheme, and this year will have received what amounts to more than five weeks’ extra pay. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 
1961 of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on Wednesday, February 8, 
1961 at the Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lomberd 
Street, Londen, BC3. 


Mr A. W. Tuke (the Chairman) presided. 
The Secretary read the Notice convening the 
Meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman moved: 


“That the Report of the Directors af the 
Company now produced, together with the 
Accounts annexed as at December 31, 1960, 
duly audited, be received, approved and 
adopted, and that there be declared, payable 
on February 20, 1961, to the Stockholders 
registered in the books of the Company at 
the close of business on January 10, 1961, a 
final dividend of 7 per cent on the 
stock and a final dividend of 10 per cent 
on the Staff stock, less income tax at the 
standard rate in each case.” 

Mr John Thomson, Deputy Chairman, 

seconded the motion which was carried. 

Mr Theodore David Barclay, Mr Mungo 
Campbell CBE, the Hon George William flolkes 
Dawnay MC, Mr Richard Evelyn Fleming MC, 
Mr Alexander Ludovic Grant, Sir Albert Henry 
Stanley Hinchliffe and Sir Thomas Leslie Rowan 
KCB, CVO, retiring Directors, were re-elected 
Directors of the Company, and other ordinary 
business was transacted. 


A Vote of Thanks to the Staff and a Vote of 
Thanks to the Chairman for presiding at the 
Meeting were unanimously accorded. 
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Close-up or long view ... 


IMPERIAL BANK CAN GIVE YOU THE 
PICTURE OF CANADIAN BUSINESS TODAY 


Your interest in Canada may be regional or national. 
imperial Bank—with more than 340 branches from coast 
to coast—can provide you with comprehensive reports in 
From these branches, Head Office collects 
information on the latest developments and trends in 


To facilitate your Canadian plans we will be glad to 
provide details regarding plant locations, labour avail- 


taxation, etc. Our offices in Canada and our 
representatives in London are at your service. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 


» 16 Cannon Street, 


Representative 
London, £.C.4, England | 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Imperial Tobacco 


. 


\% marking up “Imps” in front of the 

final dividend announcement and then 
marking them down when the. statement 
revealed slightly lower profits and an un- 
changed dividend of 22} per cent, the 
market was not very logical. Tobacco con- 
sumption, it is true, went up by about four 
per cent last year despite the extra two- 
pence in duty on a packet of twenty 
cigarettes, but the chairman of Imperial 
Tobacco, Mr Roger Clarke, had already 
made it clear that the higher price of leaf 
tobacco and increased spending on sales 
promotion would lead to a slight dip in 
profits in the year to October 31st. Investors 
were also aware that higher dividends on 
Imperial Tobacco’s holdings in BAT and 


* 1959 1960 


Years to October 3! £'000; £000; 
Parent Company — 
Trading profit 18.572 17,400 
Other income 6.937 8.093 
25 509 25.494 
13.699 13.694 


WVrom income 
Net profit 


The Group — 

Trading profit 21.685 20.924 

Other income 6.046 7,109 

Gross income 27.731 28.033 

Net profit 14.928 15.049 
Gallaher would practically offset the fall in 
profits and that the directors. were not likely 
to raise the dividend. 

With so much predictable, the market 
was needlessly optimistic to mark “ Imps ” 
up, and the fall of 1s. to 69s. 3d. which 
tollowed the dividend announcement was 
really an’ admission of error. The trading 
results, in fact, are not so very disappoint- 
ing. They suggest that Imperial Tobacco 
has fought back against competition from 
other manufacturers and has arrested the 
decline in sales of some of its leading 
brands. Imperial Tobacco’s share of the 
cigarette market declined in the 1950's and 
if last year it stabilised sales, at around 
two-thirds of the total, that is no mean 
achievement. Imperial Tobacco in future 
has to hold its present share of the market; 
it would be too much to expect it to win 
back the ground lost in the last decade in 
the present one. But no one buys “ Imps ” 
on a yield of 6} per cent for growth. 


Bristol Brewery Georges 
OMETIMES it pays to concede points 
below the line to prevent opponents 
gaining game and rubber. In counter- 
bidding for Bristol Brewery Georges, the 
directors of Courage, Barclay and Simonds 
would deny that they are giving points 
away ; in fact, they say that the acquisition 
of this brewery would “ offer opportunities 
for economies and trading developments 
which would be in the long term interests 
of the shareholders of both companies.” But 
to the onlooker: they seem to be offering a 


distinctly high price for them. On the face 
of it, the bid could prevent Mr E. P. Taylor, 
the Canadian brewer who is the driving 
force in United Breweries, from realising 
his ambition of becoming a national brewer. 
While the shares of BBG rose by 24s. to 
1§78. 6d. on the news of this counter-bid, 
the shares of Courage, Barclay and Simonds 
fell ts. 6d. to 62s. 6d. 

The Courage bid of five ordinary shares 
plus £9 in cash for £3 ordinary stock in 
BBG imputes a value to BBG of about 
162s. 6d. United Breweries’ bid of 40s, in 
cash plus eight ordinary shares (now stand- 
ing at 12s. 9d.) for each BBG ordinary share 
imputes a value to them of 142s. The 
Courage bid values BBG on an carnings 
yield of only about § per cent. 

BBG shareholders will be pleased that 
they are being courted so assiduously, but 
Courage shareholders must wonder just how 
big the economies to be gained from this 
acquisition will have to be to justify the 
offered price. Brewers have certainly 
improved their ways in the last few years 
but not to the point of turning brewing into 
a growth industry. Mr Clore failed to get 
a foothold in this industry. But Mr Taylor, 
a brewer himself, is already well-established 
in the North of England and in Scotland ; 
and even members of the “ brewers’ club ” 
must ask themselves whether it will always 
be worthwhile to resist his ambitions. 


Albright and Wilson-Bush 


Bip for all the share capital of W. J 

Bush, makers of fine and pharma- 
ceutical chemicals, has been made by 
Albright and Wilson, the chemical manu- 
facturing group. With Albright’s §s. 
erdinary shares now standing at 27s. its 
offer of ten ordinary shares plus 12s. in 
cash for every three {1 ordinary shares of 
Bush values the latter at 94s. cach. The 
Bush directors and their families hold 
about 60 per cent of the 250,000 ordinary 
shares and 14 per cent of the 14 million 
non-voting “A” shares; for every three 
“A” shares Albright and Wilson is offering 
ten of its ordinary shares, valuing them at 
gos., compared with the pre-bid price of 
76s. The bid is recommended to share- 
holders by the Bush directors, who intend 
to accept it themselves. 

The directors of Albright and Wilson 
say that profits are running at about the 
same level as last year and that a second 
interim dividend of 14 per cent will be paid 
instead of a final dividend. This will make 
the total for the year 20 per cent, against 
the equivalent of 18.3 per cent. 


ACV-Thornycroft 


Ate purchase of the lorry-building 
interests of John I. Thornycroft by 
Associated ‘Commercial Vehicles for {1 
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million in cash (to be paid over two years) 
and 150,000 ACV ordinary shares, worth 
£425,000, will give ACV the extra capacity 
that it need® to meet the demand for its 
heavy lorries and free Thornycroft from 
an unprofitable subsidiary, ACV will 
apparently continue to make Thornycroft 
lorries and use any spare capacity at 
Thornycroft’s factories to add to the output 
of its own lorries. At the moment ACV 
makes lorries over 12 tons which are still 
selling well. Thornycroft has been making 
medium-sized lorries, but it could not com- 
te very successfully with the big manu- 
acturers such as ford, Ford and BMC. 
It has also been concentrating increasingly 
over the past year or two on heavier, 
specialised lorries ; these are the types that 
ACV is most likely to keep in production. 
Thornycroft has not yet said what it may 
do with the cash that it is receiving ; a 
statement will probably be made to share- 
holders in the next fortnight. The company 
already possesses nearly {1 million in cash 
and securities ; it made a net loss of £6,700 
in 1959-60 following one of £73,000 in 
1958-59, but an ordinary dividend of 6 
per cent was paid in both years. The ship- 
building and repairing yard at Southampton, 
which also does general engineering work, 
made a profit in both years ; most of the 
loss came from the commercial vehicles. 
The company should therefore now be on 
a profitmaking basis, though the depressed 
state of the shipbuilding industry and the 
fact that the company now has no orders 
on hand from the Admiralty must mean 
that there is not much steam in the profits. 
This is a case where the directors should 
distribute any cash surplus to the require- 
ments of the business to shareholders. 


“Chartered” 

INCE mining operations began in 
Northern Rhodesia copper worth well 
over £1,000 million has been produced in 
the territory. The British South Africa Com- 
pany has enjoyed a handsome slice of this 
revenue, both from royalties on copper 
mined and from dividends paid by those 
mines in which it has a large direct stake. 
In the year to September 30, 1960, 
Chartered’s consolidated net profit after 
tax rose from £6.6 million to £8.1 million. 
Shareholders who have watched the market 
value of their shares slide in line with the 
steep fall in copper shares in 1960 will find 
some consolation in the 1s. increase in 
Chartered’s final dividend, making a total 

of 7s. 6d. against 6s. 

Chartered’s investments are roughly 
one-third in Rhodesian mining com- 
panies, one-third in other mining ecnter- 

rises (principally Union Corporation and 

Jestern Deep Levels), and the other third 
in investments held through the Railways 
Trust, of which between 40 and 50 per 
cent are in America and Canada. ith 
such a large stake in copper, Chartered’s 
profits are closely geared to the production 
and price of the metal. Lower copper 
prices and stockpiling since October have 
inevitably squeezed revenue in the last 
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uarter of 1960, and profits for that quarter 
ave fallen to 2,410,000, against 
£2.,720,000. In his presidential statement 
to sharcholders a year ago Lord Robins 
foreshadowed a rise in revenue in 1960. 
Shareholders, whose units at 71s. yield 11 
per cent, are hoping for, but probably will 
not get, a similar forecast for 1961. 


Carreras 


ae in Carreras have now 
received full details about the acquisi- 
tion of Rothmans, the subsidiary of the 
Tobacco Com- 
This merger of interests, announced 


South African Rembrandt 
pany. 








COMPANY AFFAIRS 


last October, secures for Rothmans 
£1,472,000 of ordinary shares and {£360,000 
of ordinary “B” shares in Carreras, con- 
ferring half the ordinary share votes. The 
other half rests with the other “ B” share- 
holders in Carreras. The assets of Roth- 
mans which will be transferred to Carreras 
are now to include those in the Channel 
Islands as well as in the United Kingdom, 
Eire, Malta and Fiji. 

Rothmans’ profits show an encouraging 
growth, for the company appears to have 
broken successfully into the cigarette market 
with king-size filter brands, though at the 
cost of heavy advertising expenditure which 
kept profit margins down. But it now seems 





Attractions of American Banks 


BY A NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


HILE most American corporations 
have seen their profit margins slip 
during the last twelve months, the commer- 
cial banks have just ended a very profitable 
a Net operating earnings of banks in 
w York City were about 3 Forbin cent 
higher in 1960 than in the year before, 
major banks in other parts of the country ‘aid 
even better. Neither the slowing down of 
economic activity nor the decline in interest 
rates had much effect on their 1960 balance 
sheets, mainly because the demand for loans 
remained fairly strong and many borrowers 
were locked in with loans made when 
interest rates were at a higher level. Thus, 
despite the Federal Reserve's two reduc- 
tions in the discount rate and the sharp fall 
in the yields on Treasury bills, the banks 
did not have to cut their rates significantly. 
For the first cight months of the year the 
prime rate—the rate charged by the banks 
to their biggest and best customers— 
remained at § per cent, its highest level in 
thirty years; then, somewhat reluctantly, 
the banks reduced it to 44 per cent. 

The banks have, in fact, seen a hand- 
some increase in their earnings over the past 
ten years ; even in recessions they have done 
no worse than mark time. They entered the 
fifties with their portfolios heavily weighted 
with the low-yielding government securities 
acquired during and immediately after the 
war, and with interest rates under the pres- 
sure of an official cheap moncy policy. In 
the years that followed, however, the 


unprecedented appetite for business loans 
enabled the banks to switch an increasingly 
large share of their resources into this more 
' remunerative sector, while at the same time 
‘interest rates showed a strong upward trend. 
Today the New York banks receive an 
average yield of 4) per cent on their loans 
and investments combined, compared with 
under 2 per cent in 1990. 

On the whole American investors have 
not recognised the increasing investment 
attraction of the banks. Not only have the 
larger banks chalked up sizeable gains in 
their earnings in most years, but many of the 
smaller banks in suburban and other rapidly 
expanding communities have been gaining 
depositors at an extraordinary rate. Even 
so bank stocks are primarily regarded as 
being a safe and sound investment medium 
—offering relatively high yields but no great 
promise of capital gains—and they are 
bought largely by institutional investors such 
as pension funds, trust funds and investment 


com 

= appeal of bank stocks has 
been limited by the present policy of 
the banks not to list their dae 
the exchanges. Some 200 of America’s 
13,000 commercial banks enjoy a national 


- market for their shares, but all the 
trading is done over the counter. The 
large banks used to list their shares 


but their experience in 1929, when a sharp 
drop in prices undermined public confi- 
dence in the banks themselves, persuaded 


SELECTED UNITED STATES BANKS 


Bank of America 

Bankers Trust 

Chase Manhattan 
Chemical Bank 

First National Cuy 

First Pennsylvania 

First National, Beaton . 
First National, Chicago 
irving Trust Company ... 
Security First, Les Angeles 
Wells Fargo Amorican ......... 


* includes 245 cents extra dividend. 
$! , 60 ptus {C0 pre: cent stock dividend 


t Cash dividend 


Net operating Curren Price Yield 
earnings per share dividend 

959 1960 

$ s $ $ % 
3.37 3 64 2 00 55% 16 36 
3 #0 40 197° S216 35 
463 $72 70 66". 39 
460 4 83 270 65'5\, 39 
5 44 5 9 3:00 83", 36 
373 42 2:30 $4), 42 
5 83 631 300 78', 38 
425 4 0 16 $9", 27 
264 3% 1«@ 46's 35 
399 447 1: 76t 70°; 2:5 
362 40 1@ 58’, 27 
$2: 50 plus 4 per cent stock dividend + Cash drvdend 








that the 
by a ra 
jumped from isaen ip waypt oa in the 
year to June 30, 1960, and the d 

expect them to amount to over £ pneb 


in aoe _— 
rise in <r 


in 1960-61. But Carreras’ are 
expected to remain practically unchanged 
at £1,77$,000, so that carnings on the in- 
creased capital of Carreras will rise only 
slightly. For some time Carreras has made 
cigarettes for Rothmans at the Basildon fac- 
tory under a cost plus agreement — 
© “give a fair measure of benefit to 
sides ” and the arnalgamation should permit 
closer integration of production and market- 
ing policies, 








them that it was more prudent to keep fluc- 
tuations in prices of bank stocks out of the 
public gaze. Moreover, by sticking to the 
over-the-counter market, banks do not have 
to comply with the “ full disclosure ” rules 
required of all listed companies. In prac- 
tice, most banks give a fairly full account of 
themselves to their shareholders, but they 
seem reluctant to put themselves into the 
goldfish bowl. 

Whether banks will be able to make as 
good a showing over the next ten years as 
they have in the past ten is an open question, 
They are certainly unlikely to get as ‘much 
help from rising interest rates as they did 
in the fifties, when the prime rate rose from 
1} per cent to § per cent. On the other 
hand, if the rate of economic growth is main- 
tained or increased, the are likely to 
see a continuous expansion in their earning 
assets cven if the new Administration keeps 
interest rates down. Certainly competition 
between the banks, which has already 
brought a rash of mergers, will get 
increasingly fierce.' The larger banks have 
had a hard time securing increased deposits ; 
in the last five years, its of the First 
National City Bank of New York increased 
by less than 10 cent while those, for 
example, of the Wachovia Bank of North 
Carolina rose by $6 per cent. Business 
customers today keep their balances to a 
minimum, a to put any spare cash 
to work in the 7 market, and until 
recently the New York banks have been 
legally debarred from following their 
depositors to the suburbs. (The most fruit- 
ful source for new deposits has in fact been 
the market in Euro-dollars in London.) For 
the immediate future the most optimistic 
guess, eee M. A. Schapiro and 
Compsay, @ York dealer in bank 
stocks, is that bank carni in 1961 will 
equal those of last year. "Phe most pessi- 
mustic forecast is that they will be down by 
8 per cent. In any event, 
investors, attracted by the relatively 
visita thks shoes alles, tase ei ee eae 
months been taking a closer look at Ameri- 
can banks. 

: 


Company’ Affa’rs continued on 
Lendon and New York Stocks on 
two pages. 
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116/- 70/3 b 2 «@ General Accident S/- 1907/3 = 4i6/- 24 3 Mii; | We 2% ¢. Sears'A’ S$. 62. | We 3-33 2. 
1390/4, 9/- 4.6 33 @ Guardian . $/- 13/3 $30/4', 28 23/- 17/3 9% > @,¢ Thomas Tilting . 4- 2 BA uu Qe 
28's 166 130 6 80 @ Legal & Genersi S/- 2's 2 170°" a 4/3 Vie > Turner & Newall a @/.- “7, 39 2. 
14/4, 92/6 8,0 Northern & Empl. £1 106/9 = t14/~ 325°" 90/- —129/- 14.d> 9 -0de Unilever cl s7/o see | 2 OM, 
81/3 32/6 160 b&b 20 o Peari . S/- 170/- 1/3 360 n es 0 « 8 @ Unilever NV... nA 10 10 | 226" &, 
aot mt fs Oe ‘sakes: “aaa +o we A 34a Mab United Glass Sie 16/ 6/9 | 3:78 | 2, 
zt > o ¥ - - ‘, rT Bs A i. 
5 92/- 6 Tia Royal Exchange 41 106/- 40810', 3.21°* SHO, BP TLD Tee Unied Moma... /- WS WP “—e 1 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT SHIPPING = 
24/0), 13/10’, T';a «= $2! British Motor §/- | 16/- 7/4, 5% 2, * 52 35/- {}';6 6 ec Brit. & Com’ wealth 10/- 42/9 43/- 465 te 
739 3/- i;¢ WW ¢ jaguar Cars A’ S/- 09/6 71,6 14 , | m3" 16/6 e< 8 <« Cunard . ct 18/9 19/6 821 te 
49/7, 40/6 Mb 2':@ Rolls-Royce ci 42/9, 43/9 457 2 33/9 19/3 1 « 7 ¢ France Fenwick ci nye ne 615 
ne 7% 12 «¢ 12 ¢ Rootes Motors ‘A 4/- 6/- ew, 5-41 , | 4/3 we 10 ¢ Furnew Withy a4 “4/) 4n , 
ne 7/73 ee 7? b Standard-Triumph ..$/- 10/- 10/- 6 00 i, 20/- 10/- ~@ « Tye London & Overseas 5/- 14/- 14/-* 628°" 
si, «29 T',¢@ iS &b ACY ci 55/4, ST $-s7** 2", | $5/- 33/6 8 > }«@ F&O Deld a «9 ay $33 ' 
906 72/6 iS « 20 « Leyland Motors ai we 79/6 $03 3 22,3 12/3 2y< 2'>¢ Reardon Smuh 10/- 1/6 1S/- io 
73 12/- Tho 3)¢ Bretol Aeroplane .10/- 4/1!) 14/- 7? 13, | 31/- 189 8 8 Roya) Mai! at 7nyi nie yu ‘ 
34/- 27/10', 10 « 10 @ Hawker Siddeley a 2a 2/i'y 7-42" 2 
ae 29 136 tS’; Dowty Group 0/- 4 4/9 40 3 STEEL 
we 20/4, tit, 3',e¢ Duniep Rubber 10/- 2/10", 24/3 1 2. 3/3 “9? 6&6 e@ 10 b&b Colvilles ft} 73/?, 74/- 4n 4) 
746 58/6 2',¢ «tiled joseph Lucas ci 63/74 @/t) | 429 3 {St Bie 6',6 Dorman Long aw: ,- 5% 2 
40.9 24, 10', 21 6b 9 @ Pressed Scoot S/- 1/3 30/6 47 3 $7/- 4}/- ae 7b Lancashire Scee! ci 43;-* “4 1',* 4. 3, 
46 30 10 1S c Triplex Holdings 10/- 37/6 38/6 3% 3 eo? 3/7, 4e 8 b Seuth Durham ii we, *”9 653 2 
MINES 55/9 wT Se 7',b Seeal Co. of Wales <i 4% a PI " s@ 2°, 
[%— The 20 | O Angto-American . 10/- 8 7m, 3% | Se (Seat 8S) '3 8 Ree at se, tel ee 
= 3 56/6 Gc0 trad Cossolid. Gold Fieids a eh ~ : = 2 ‘72/3 379 6 o@) 12 b United Seee! ah 60 626 ar 3 
145 /- es - 0 « o neral Mining se 5 t, Whiter ct 1030/9 1049 $73 J 
a7? 47% 110 & 4 @ Union Corporation. .2/6 64/9 0,9 617 2) ne 90/3 i 1,6 mashene “ ’ 
e- 16/9 a « #0 > aren 3 a a : ee > s 9 ; TEXTILES 
ma 1076 70 2 100 b Free e wh ~ tt ; 68 ‘ , . 
6/3 = 42/- 35 6 35 @ Hartebeesionten i0/- 52/6 S0/- 1400 11, | 2S 2 . - 4 B43 ot ae 4 > te, * to? ‘ i. : ; 
oO/4', S16 SO e@ © b President Brand S/- 61/3 59/3 2 ih, ae 2 @ , Pe op 3 2 76 i" 
. 79/- 59/6 The 17',0 Lancashire Conor a et, 105 } 
(87/6 07/6 80 a 105 b&b Western Holdings ..$/- 151/: 143,9 6 4 es | 5 at Sab ; C ids a 29 43, 10" 44a 2 
28.6 7° Vi,e Winkethaak o/- 2 25/3 14/6 2 . ae ourtau' Mor 4 vit 10/7! ?-$3 af 
19/6 66/- HD, 62D Chartered /- y- (F270 wie F TSS + in! 6 0) fe bt egwere Mee...4- | ae : pee 3 | 
, 46 6/9 12") S @ Patons & Saidwins ai 72/4, 72/4, 63 2 
93/9 50/7’, 20 0 © b&b Rhod. Angio-Amer '0/- 58/6 06 99h 2 79 a ; Was Riding W “i 3 “as én ? 
16/4, 8/9 6ge = 12'gB_ hod. Selection Tx. 5/- 9/4, 96 9ar 2. 1G Ke > : 3b hs aS orned Mas 106 $a 
CHO’, 5/1": A160 | 1Oiigd | Renn Ancol S~) 3/7, | S/- 13H Me aay | ig/3 5 "cae | Geedieen tee G74, 8/4, | 2? 
48/3 25/- 1S @ 22',;8 Tanganyika Cons o/- We 28/3 13:27 My ft igvae s re < 2 Ad ° si. en tS ane él i, 
00/9 GI/- 134d See Conaotidaned Zinc... €) B/=—  O9/- $002 | ISN? ONO Slee Bab Cohen Printers... 5/-  10/0le | Nita) Oe 
200/- 1133/1) 150 b 100 @ De Beers Dold. Reg. 5/- 1598/1!) 1595/7, 8-03 2 | iSis'* 10/9 hehe. oe 41 BO, Bara, | Ot | E 
$iidt, $85', $1 SOc $1-50c Internat. Nickel. a.py mie Sint 2 4i 6 ac; @ « ’ ? 
tart 10 2 > T',@ London Tin 4/- 12/10 4/1, 79 ' 
S16 289°) 0 cc Rio Time... 1O/- 4/3 39/4, | S08 TRUSTS. LAND & 
' - - 2! 
45/6 26/3 62’, 70 @ Tronoh 5 7/3 3 , i ‘5/6 0 226 2i'yd Alliance Trust.... : m 7 4 7 #: 2% te 
on a7), 4% wo «@ 30 > B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. j- 4 a 
67.6 %6/- 7',6 «6 t3',0 «British Petroveum at $2/6 $3,/3 6 2) | ee 1493 wc 10 « Cable & Wireles 5/- 177 7/h, 39 ey 
$96 37/- #6'4b = 42',@ |) Burmah OFF a4, 43/3 @ 6! i, | 70/9 “« 0 « 1@,e City & Cone trven.. S/- 61/6" 61 oe 2-05"°* ; 
79 34/6 13,0 640 Castrol 10/- 45/~ 47/3 44 2", | 73/- 48.6 2 « Wy,c Cry Contre Pr S/- 62/6" 61/ 207 % 
£i?', Chit, 26‘, ti'ga Royal Outch 20%. 13% a4 3% 3 74/3 48 10', 66 dire City Lond. Real ai /3 Sat, 27465 ' 
1689 124/- 123,¢  t10 @ Shell Transport comes m9 52 3 Hiss Bin 18 -08b 4 Hudson's Bay ... ai e * 3% 2 
64, - 39 ; Uttramar ... 1- 3) 26 7° 16/2", 46 2 @ (and Securities. 10/- 34 2, 20" | 
* 4 3 211% 10%, ¢ 2',@ Lond. Coty. Freehid. 10/- 31 10° 33 | 22 ' 
APER & WEWSPAPERS | 
is/e, 10/3 an) S @ Daily Mirror A’ S/- th/4t, 81/10% 6-32"* 21, TEA 4 RUBBER 
50/- 28 - i220 S @ Odhams Pres 10/- 48/- 0/9 3-§2 2 486 9 ?2';e 120 & Cons Tea Bland: ...41 43/6 43/- 17-0 2 ; 
80/6 S66 @ ». 4 @ W.H.Smiah & Son A’ fi 62/3 79,6 302°" 2, Bi 2%/- > 1} @ jokai (Amem) .. “ans ns 13-28 . 
61/10, SO/6 he S a Bowater Paper ci 55/3 5410 46 2, - 1 9 7 ¢. Nil @ Nuware Eliys .. at 0/- 19 4% 1%, 
/- 449 lb) S$ @ Albert E. Reed 4) S/- 52/3 612 By | 9% = 5/7) HM Qe De HighlandsALewiands 2/- 6/- 6, 1205 14 
y 06 29 7 6 4 @ Spicers ci we ny $s 6 2 ot, so 70 > © « Asiauc i/- 4/3 6/4 33 th, 
$$/3  @j- 9b 4 @ Wiggins Teape dt 83/3 «58/3 4m ty 100/- 75/7) 7b De ~ Unined Sua Betong ...<! i- i 12-42 My 






The Economist indicator ('953 = 100) 






THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT 
(December 31, 1957 « 100) 











“ 
196! indicator Vield % 1960 Price Index Average Yield per com 
jan. 4 389 4 482 . | a Group ovary 26} Dec. 28 january 3). january 26 = Dec. 28. january 3, 
iu 62:5 4-78 ni a ee once 1960 ist | GO 1960 1961 
19 mr h(t Se 381-7 335-6 
28 -—t. | 2 4 ae (May 4 FINANCIAL — 
fed | 708 | 47i* rom 1900) Banks u7-3 | nes 234-8 3-53 3-6! 374 
7 378 | } 4-63 Investment crusts 24-6 200.1 116-3 26 3-70 3-44 
INDUSTRIALS — } 
* Corrected Electrical engeneering 1%3 |) «142-7 is 8 +? 5 * } 8 
: Engineering 176-6 ses 163-8 ‘ ‘ + 
Financial Times Indices = See! 108 y a : La : 5 > 5 3 : 3 
vd Ord Fined ie Berge: reweres 217-4 26 z 4 4 ; 
196! wee) ee mat || (comme: ea teg Chain sores 181-7 235-0 238-8 2-9 76 | 26 
Yield Conon and rayon textiles 175-9 199.7 198-5 $8 64 6-6 
Fed 2 315-0 470 6 1S $90 13,751 Wool textle m7? | 1986 202.8 474 5 a 5-64 
3 318-1 465 @ 12 $8 15.620 Chemicals 214-4, | 27-5 mes iw 39 3-77 
s 320 3 462 @ 10 $ 85 19,385 ou ; 134-4 2-4 in? 4a én 5 
? 320 6 462 86 02 5-90 17,720 Sh pping , (39-1 98 6-4 42 5-2 5-16 
8 322.5 4539 6 4 58 15.612 At comes combined 190.0 1@2.0 199 ; 4 * a = 
High. 342-9 ¢ 4 1960 L 293 4 (Dec. 9. 1960) apital Goods ..... . 189.4 164-6 165. 4 i4 
‘ ¢ ley t. 1935<c108, stone len Tetal—Corsumpuen Cords... 22+ 233-6 243-5 3% a9 4” 

















** Yields based on assumed dividends —A.C.V.. 16% Bowrsl, 12%. Chartvered Bank, 15%. Ciy & Court 
Commercial Union, 4%. Daily Mirror ‘~, 15%. Davy-Ashmore. 25%. Distillers, 19 Elvott-Automation. 
Land Securities, 5's% Legal & General, 190%. Lewis's tnwest, Tet. 17%. London a ie “a he 
Royal Exchange. 17':% Schroders, 6%. Schweppes, 23%. Simon Engineering, 262/)% wh, % 





‘estland Aircraft 


Bon helicopter business is now con- 
centrated in the Westland group 
although some of its acquisitions are so 
recent that the full benefits of integration 
have yet to appear. Even though the pur- 
chases of the helicopter divisions of Bristol 
and Fairey included a cash payment the 
liquid resources of Westland are compara- 
tively strong : a bank overdraft of £167,000 
has been repaid and the cash balance has 
risen from {£47,000 to £230,000. The 
acquisitions are reflected in the doubling of 
stocks and work in progress to {10} million. 
The chairman, Mr E. Mensforth, says that 
this commitment will be reduced this . 
But he also says that it would be e to 
expect recent acquisitions to add more to 
profits this year than they did in the nine 
months to September 30th. Profits in the 
full year to that date amounted to 
£2,583,000 before tax, but as the shape of 
the — changed so radically these 
cannot be fairly compared with the 
{2,089,000 earned in the fifteen months to 
September 30, 19§9. 

The chairman makes no prediction about 
results in the current year. The improve- 
ment in liquidity, following the 1 tol 
tion of {£500,000 to the development 
reserve, may obviate the immediate need to 
raise fresh capital, but the heavy expense 
of private ventures could eventually force 
the group to make an appeal to the stock 
market. The big Westminster helicopter, 
the company’s most ambitious private 
ventur®, will probably have to be written off 
completely. The other two big helicopters, 
the Fairey Rotodyne and a large machine 
designed by Bristol, will both be developed 
with Government help, but they will still 
make heavy calls on Westland’s resources 
and the company is obviously wondering 
whether it is sensible to continue with two 
machines of this size—or-to keep so big a 
range of smaller helicopters under develop- 
ment and in production. The market retains 
a good deal of faith in the group’s prospects 
as the yield on the §s. ordinary shares at the 
current price of 1§s. 9d. is 4.6 per cent on 
the tax-free dividend of 9 per cent : this is 
lower than that on any other leading 
aircraft equity 


Ilford 


N recent years the growth’ of personal 
I incomes and the easing of restrictions 
on imported photographic equipment have 
combined to boost the sales of photographic 


goods. Last year Ilford shared in the 
expansion and in the year to October Ist its 
turnover rose to a new record level, 
including a growing proportion of exports. 
But profits failed to reflect the increase in 
sales as the coming into production of a new 
factory at Basildon and the improvement of 
distribution arrangements added to costs. 
Increased depreciation cut into profits before 
tax, which fell by 6 per cent in the parent 
company’s accounts from {£1,§18,060 to 


lengthy business. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


£1,415,000. But tax was reduced because 
of the investment allov-ances accruing on 
the Basildon factory, and net profits rose 
from £806,000 to £814,000. 

At last year’s general meeting the chair- 


man warned shareholders not to expect any ‘ 


big increase in the dividend in the next few 
years largely because as the shares held by 
ICI became fully paid they would rank for 
the dividend. The latest results hardly pro- 
vided the occasion for a more liberal distri- 
bution and the directors have in fact left 
the dividend unchanged at 17} per cent. 
Looking ahead, it would seem that improve- 
ments in the group’s organisation should 
soon begin to add to profits and that the 
link-up with ICI should bring in some 
tangible benefits. Certainly, the market 
looks for growth, for at 25s. rojd. the §s. 
units yield only 3.4 per cent. 


Hector Whaling 


7 November the Hector Whaling 
group appointed an accountant, Mr 
H. Benson, to advise the board about the 
company’s future. For some years it had 
been clear that whaling was a declining 
industry and in July, 1960, the group sold 
most of its whaling interests to a Japanese 
company. The directors said they intended 
to keep the company going as a shipping 
concern even though not all of its assets 
would be earning yntil the building pro- 
gramme was completed in the year ending 
in July, 1962, and even though shipping 
profits have been hardly sufficient lately to 
justify new entry into the industry. Mr 
Benson was to investigate the choice 
between following the course recommended 
by the board, liquidating the company or 
amalgamating with another shipping 
company. 

Mr Benson's findings have now been sent 
to the sharcholders. They agree broadly 
with the views expressed earlier by the 
board; with the shipping market in a 
comparatively depressed position, he says, 


the realisable value of vessels is low, option \ 


monies and taxation losses would be lost 
and in any case liquidation would be a 
The prospects for the 
group moreover have improved following 
the sale of its pelagic whaling interests and 
the reorganisation of its remaining whaling 
business in South Africa. Overheads have 
been reduced and the liquid resources of 
the group have been strengthened, and 
though the ordinary and participating 
preference dividends for the current year 
of 15 and 94 per cent respectively are not 
fully covered, Mr Benson expects that they 
will be covered twice by the year ending 
in July, 1962. He therefore feels that the 
company should not be liquidated nor 
should it seek amalgamation though he 
could see no objection to a merger if “an 
opportunity on favourable terms” pre- 
sented itself. The §s. ordinary shares at 
7s. 6d. yield over 10 per cent. Sir George 
Binney has given up the chair, though he 
will remain on the board, and he has been 
succeeded by Mr Ian Morrow 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS jan. 16 
LAST DEALINGS jan. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY: Feb. 7? 


FTER a week of irregular movements 
both equities and British Funds were 
distinctly firmer on Wednesday with an 
encouraging flow of fresh buying coming 
into the market, both from institutions and 
the public. Prices advanced on a broad 
front, pushing up The Economist indicator 
by 7.3 points to 378.1 over the week. Ral- 
lying from a “low” of 57, War Loan 3} 
per cent led the recovery in British Funds 
and closed at 574, bringing a better tone to 
other undated stocks which had endured a 
particularly depressing weck. Long maturi- 
ties improved in sympathy and “ mediums ” 
held their recent gains. | 

Interest in breweries centred around the 
counter bid made by Courage-Barclay for 
Bristol Georges, pushing Bristol Georges 
up to 160s. before they came back to 159s., 
although Courage-Barclay closed lower 
at 62s. 6d. Under the influence of take-over 
prospects other brewery shares advanced on 
a broad front carrying the Financial Times 
index for breweries up to 283.1, compared 
with 266.3 a week ago. 

After dull trading in stores shares at the 
beginning of the week the leaders became a 
much better market on Wednesday. Invest- 
ment buying put 7}d. on both Woolworths 
and “* Gussies ” and Gamage moved up 2s. 
to 126s. After a rise of 1s. to 47s., Odhams 
went ahead by a further 6d. in after hours 
dealing on Wednesday. 

With better news coming from the motor 


' industry there were small gains among 


motor shares, with Alvis reaching a new 
“ high ”, putting on 74d. to reach 1§s. 84d. 
on take-over rumours. At the opening on 
Thursday the hree market leaders, ICI, 
Unilever and Dunlop were firm and, indeed, 
further gains were made throughout many 
sections of the industrial market. 

In the property section City and Central 
and City Centre both showed little move- 
ment, closing on Wednesday at 61s. But 
City of London Real Property declined 
another 10}d. to 7§s. 4$d. which is 4s. 
below the price imputed by the Clore- 
Cotton bid. 

With President Kennedy's firm statement 
on the dollar the gold share market has 
tended to case, the Financial Times index 
moving down from 75.0 to 71.0 over the 
week. On Wednesday there was evidence 
of improving sentiment but business tended 
to remain small. Free State Geduld closed 
better by 1s. 3d. at rros. 74d. Western 
Holdings and Harmony also improved, but 
doubts about Loraine lowered it by 64. to 
27s. 6d. The progress made at the Southern 
Rhodesia constitutional talks helped to 
improve the market in Rhodesian copper 
shares, Nchanga and Rhoanglo both putting 
on 1s. 6d. Mangula rose to 8s. with sub- 
stantial buying in a market short of stock. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 4, 1961, there was an “above- 
tine” surplus (after allowing for unk funds) of £132,049,000 
compared with a surplus of £146,047: m the previous 
tnd a surplus of (163.916.0000 in the corresponding iod of bast 
fear. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of 446,373,000 


leaving a votal cumulative deficit to date of £573,457,000 com~- 
pared with (467,586,000 in 1959-460. 



















Revenue ‘ 
Setea . 2478,000}1 643,472 1671 ,058) 137425 
ned .. | 199,0001 120,800 ‘ 11,000 
= Solon 5,000 5.900 


Other Inland Revenue 
Duties 


Customs 
Excue 
Total Customs and 
Excise 
Motor Duties 103.470 


PO (Net Rece:pts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


30.100 
33.358 
137,650 


Total 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to Northern | 


489.168 544.927 










Ireland Exchequer 81,000] 67.070 69.751] 4,018 
Orher Consolidated 
Funds 8,310 7.514 610 





Supply Services 
Total 


Sinking Funds 


“Above-line” 


Surplus or + 
Deficic 165,734 43196 132069 
* Below-line Net Expendi- 
ture* 633,342 


Total Surplus or Deficit 467,506 


Net recepts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 





324 


Savings Cerwficates 62.200 52,900 
Defence Bonds 126.172 DL4i7E 3.18) 2.198 
Premium Savings Bonds 38.810 49,250 #0 |. 











Total 227,506 291.491 29132 4,156 
* Net deficit of the Civil Contingencies Fund £5 million in 
1960-4! comyared with net receipt of £5 million m 1959-60. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(< mithen) 





Ways and Means 
Advances 


Treasury Bills 


Total 

Public | Bank of | “Guens 

Tender Tap Dept Engiand Cote 

1960 

Fed. 6 3.4200 1696-5 | 213-7 5,330.2 
Oce 29 36000 © 16172 | BIDE | $,400-3 
Nov S$ 36300 1572-4 | 101-3 |... $,383-7 
12) 3660-0) = 1526-6 | 197-9 $.304-5 

19, 34800 | 1497-9 | 240-1 5417-9 

2% | 3670-0 | Us7t-7 | i991 13 | Saas 

Dec. 3) 3660-0 | 16121 | atts 5,483.5 
10 3640-0 1657-3 | 228-7 5.526 0 

17. 3610-0 = 1794-1 | o2tt-4 5615-5 

xi 3,580 0 2,007 4 2 I 40 5,085 5 

196! ' 

jan. 7 3.5100 2054-7 | 277-3 5,842-0 
14 34300 20402 | 276-0 5.746 2 

21 3360-0 «=62018-S | 284-5 5662-9 

2% 3.3300 20006 | I78-7 | §,509:3 

Feb. 41 3.2800. 1608-4 | 203-8 | $032.2 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


rt possibility that the discount houses, 
having been forced to borrow at Bank 
rate on the first three days of last week, 
might reverse the trend of past weeks by 
lowering their common bid at last Friday's 
tender did not materialise. But the market 
made no further increase in its bid, which 
remained at {98 19s. 2d. The average rate 
of sored on the whole oo rose by 
oO. to £4 3s. 4.46d. Total applications 
fell sharply by £44 million to £384 million 
ved 45 per cent of its 
application as against 26 per cent a week 
earlier. 

Credit continued in short supply through- 
out the week to Wednesday and the authori- 
ties assisted the market by special purchases 
on all six days. Credit became Se nper gd 
more difficult before the week-end and a 
large amount of assistance was given on 
Saturday. On Monday and Tuesday large 
amounts of help from the authorities were 
insufficient to keep the market from 
borrowing at the Bank of England, and on 
Tuesday the amounts involved rose to the 
“ moderate” category. 

In New York the three-month bill rate 
rose again last week to 2.374 per cent from 
2.299 per cent in the previous week. 


MONEY RATES 








LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
5'y%, 8/12/60).... § Bank bills 
| © days #445 
Deposit rates 3 months +, 
(maximum) : 4 months #4 -4%— 
Banks 3 | 6 months B46 
Osscount houses 3-3', | Fine crade bills 
3 months Shy 
Money : | 4 months Shy 
Day-to-Day Pe 6 months $')-6', 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills % 
rate January 30 229 
(from 3')%, 11/8/60) 3 February 6 2-374 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
Ee re ee 





Feb. 10, Feb. |, | Feb. 8 
(C alien “seo | wet’ | ise 
Issue e 3} 
Notes in circulation. ...... 2.1176 2.9962 2,203:5 
Notes in banking dept ne 42 7% 68 
Govt. debt and securities*. .2,147-3 2248-0 2246-0 
Ovher securities .......... } 07 os |; 07 
Gold coin and bullion i 04 | 04 o4 
Comm other than gold coin 20 | 3 3 
Banking Depertment j 
<- wor} ae) ms 
Special- deposits ; iss? 155-1 
Bankers .... 249 | 62S 37-4 
Others... | 49 | 4 5 
Total... .... ; 99 | 443-6 = 5 
Securities - 
Government 2703 37846 6-6 
Discounts and advances 234 “Ss “7 
Other .. : > 28 18-8 19-0 
Total. ; 34-5 i 446 9 “0.3 
Banking department reserve 37) «Dd 74 
on i % % 
* Proportion coos | APB ED 97 


* Government debt & €11,015.100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary sue reduced by (50 million te £2,250 million on 
january (Bch 


TREASURY 


BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 












Amount (€ million) 


Date of 


T ‘ Average (Allowed 
wee Offered Aepies Rate of am Max. 
Allotment Race” 

























% 4 y 
90 10-88 | 28 
9! day 63 dey 
Now 4 280-0 30-0 480 3 7 979 | 58 
» tl 20-0 30-0 458-0 so 54 | 
ig] 200 wo | 427 | 9 593 | oF 
| 2900 wo | a4] 9 928 | re 
De 2} 200 WO | as] mss | 
~ 91200 0 | 47) Te) 4 
| 200 00 | 403 | oF 604) 71 
9 

23 250- | wae | wis | 
0 250-0 | 392-9 | e678 | SO 

196! j 
jan. 6 240-04 | 0-0 | a 1038 | 2 
io 240-0 | 363-6 a 1-5! 63 
" 20 280-0 m4) e88n2 
7 220 -Ot | fas. 3 3:70 | 2% 
Feb. 3 210-0 | 394-5 446 | 45 


*On February Ird tenders 
secured 45 per cent, higher tenders — 
offer for this week was for £230 million of 9 
cut by £10 miltion. 


for 91 day bills ac C98 19s. 2d- 
alioned in full. The 
day bills. $ Alloemenr 
t Alloement cut by 220 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Effective Limits 


February 8 February 2 February 3 





Unned States $ 2:76-2-82° 


Market Rates: Spot 


February 4 February 6 








2-80 2-803 )4-5 2-80" 4? 2-80'g-' 2 5 
Canadien $ nt res, | ar, | gaps, | eae a es 
French Fr. | a eanie 97 " ror 13-73 13-73-73", 13-77 13:72%—-F3'— | 13-73-73), 

wiss Fr ; iT i ' 12-08"! 12-08'»-! 12: 08%-5, 12 | $2-O84,.?, 
Beigian Fr We ok 7s ue Mr” whe: |\wme | eet lwesme 

. i y 5 77", | 7% 9", 
Dutch Gid. 10-48-10 80 10-59-75 | 10-59" | 10- 599,60 10: S9y-7 10 60% 
W. Ger. D-Mix. | 11-59% e-11-92%y | 11-68% 70g | HI Os ie fae Noe Naren 
cei | ee | ose | Pew | eee | See |S aw 
1741 1744! 1741" 
Swedish Ke... | 14-27-1470 | 14 ‘ah 14. arid aati Pat aw 14-4 cally jaar 
Danish Kr... 19 -06'.-19 62 19 35'p-4e 19: 3474-35hy 19-347%_-35'g | 19-34% —-35'y | 19-34%—-35'g | 19 ‘ 
Norwegian Kr.| 19-71-20-30', | 20-03-53", | 20-02%,-03" | 20-G2%y-%," | 20-07-02 | 20-011,-62" | 20-017,-04 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United Scares $ elec. pm | lenlgc. pm ‘entgt. pen | fentge. pm ‘eet. pm | Sauget. om 
yer hee em | yenh tae em | Menhiet pm | Melee. pm | Migetige. pm | Sige! iat. pm 
French Fr we pm not pm | rt om | A om es om pm 

wits x. pm 3-2! «. | Bte-2iec. pen | 2ty-2' 4c. pm ; . . 
Belgian Fr Por-Se. da ee | eee Parse dua | fiese Se | : & 
Ourc . >~2! c. om pm pm | We-2'ee. . 4 
W. German D-Mk i‘ et pf. pm i) om | lt pf pm | teak oon i if-igh, pom | frei 

Three Months Forward Rates 
Unised Seaces $ Se-'ac. pm 5e-'2¢. pm ‘etre pm | Space. pm ‘ya. pm ‘ 
ian $ . 3y-' ac. pm Jel 4c. pm Sen! ec. pm hy-i ge. om Je! 4c. pm see 
Swiss Fr... Tig-@’qc. pm | 7'g-6’ ge. pm | 7'e-67 qc. pm | Osu. om 7-6. pm om 
W. German D-M& Vetet pm VF apl. pm | Fp-F aol. pm | Ve-Ipl pm — Mg-Bigpi. pm | Me-Tiypl pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine ox.) 252/- aie | ‘ ; 21 i 2t/ uI/4 

: edt oe 35 30 35-25 35 -22¢ iS 22 5-21! 
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BRITISH 


UK External Trade ii hha. eee Menai wale 


Sadniies asia ociuhll Abd aa lob. Manpower and Output.... jan. 2ist Industrial Profits .... 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 


Western Europe . 2th United States 


Monthly averages 


By 
s 


~nweaon 


Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 

DN idcacdacesten an 
Manufactures... 


: 
2¥ 


Bae 
osanenw 
~2wveve 


Exports of UK produce: 
oul 
Manufactures—Total 
Petes. wc cuaee ‘ 
a Engineering products 
- Textiles . 


SS sxs 


righ? 
eow-—-~ 

Bet 

esatS see 


Re-exports.. 


a. 
_~ Om 4oawoe 


-—~ 
we w wws@nw 


& « 


Balance of trade (exports fess imports) 


VOLUME(') 
Imports : 
i <cchtvLhpaestes eee cate 1954 100 
Food, drink and tobacco ease *” 
Basic materials 
Fuels ws 
Marufactures 


oa 
@ 


Exports 
Total 
Manufactures 


BY 
Imports 
USA 3 £ million 
Canada 
Latin America ; 
West'n. Europe—Common Market 
‘ Free Trade Association 
viet Eastern Europe 
Other Non-Sterling 


pteriing area 


@ @ennnwownw 


w eoeonuwrwes 
o Vw@saoos 


Exports of UK produce : 
USA 
Canada 
Latin America 
West's. Euvrope—Common Market 
Free Trade Association 
Sovret Eastern Europe 
Other Non-Sterting.. 


ADO ID 


Sterling area 


Ve SOOunge 
~~ ananwowr 
w 2204 R0eNnr 


TRADE In SELECTED 
COMMODITIES (*) 
Imports 
Wheat ‘ 376 
Meat ..... : ~ 69 
Sugar, unrefined.... e 219 


397 4 
71-6 
180-0 
it 


7 
30-2 
is-S 

3 
i 
5 


70 
184 


Raw wool, sheep's and lambs @). mo. Ib Si 


49 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*)..... ‘000 tons i7 


3 
5 
8 
Raw cotton (*) .... : 2! 5 22 
6 
0 


"000 stds. 106-4 7 180-1 i 
a ‘000 tons 175-4 4 260 
Crude petroleum ma. galls. 728 847 


179 


215 
969 B44 d 1,03 


~~ oO vines Vnw 


237-3 
942 
Exports of UK produce: 


Coal, including bunkers .. 000 tons 403 342 455 414 4i8 474 


392 
Woven piece-goods—cotton. . - tn. sq. yds. 32 29 va »” | 25 2 28 
is = 0 wool . "000 sq. yds 7,893 8.536 8,085 8,856 8.349 | . 8,166 7.225 6.767 7,521 


Passenger cars and chassis number 40,323 47,414 47,493 49,892 56,860 ’ 41,024 29.795 24,937 35.993 | 29,224 
Commercial vehicles and chassis a 9.303 10.619 12,127 12,663 11,226 s 12,292 9,180 9,490 14.311 | 14,207 
Agricultural tractors a 8,709 9.474 | 11,964 10,473 9,317 ) 10,964 12.274 | 10,354 11.771 | 10,549 


Machinery—electrical. . «+ 11) =6£000 5.818 5.706 °; 5,265 6.656 5,817 , 4,957 4,321 4.3372 6,016 5,857 
. 42,773 47 264 $2,926 $1,314 50,571 | l 49,320 44,217 45,828 61,244 | 57,059 
. 5.027 5,862 | 6,438 6,249 6,048 6,031 6,118 6,699 6,246 7,030 | 6,594 


{') In 1959 indices for total imports and exports, bot not for the commodity classes, are adjusted to include trade with the Channe? istands. (4% Retained imports. 
©) Average for third quarter. (*) Average for fourth quarter 
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Executive Selection Diisi 


All is advising on the following appointment 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


for Associated Industrial Consultants Ltd... where opportunities exist for 
operational research men to increase their potential in the field of 
management consultancy. More consultants between the s 28 to 38 are 
required for the O.R. Division of A.LC. in all parts of the Kingdom. 
The regional organisation of the Company reduces the need for mobility 
and since there is a strong emphasis on implementation and achieving 
results the work is very satisfying. Applicants should have practical 
experience of O.R. applied to industrial-type problems and should be well 
qualified academically in mathematics, statistics, ages. economics oF 
science, Successful candidates will receive oa ensive training in the 
techniques of consultancy at the A.LC. lege of Management, 
supplemented by a period of practical training in industry. These 
appointments carry an initial salary, according to qualifications, of 
approximately £1,700 to £2,100 per annum with progressive increases to 
£2,700. There are opportunities for promotion in rank with considerable 
advancement of salary. In addition there are superannuation contributions 
and expense reimbursements by the Company. 


Brief written applications should be sent, in complete confidence, to 
Mr. D. Young (846) at 

Associated Industrial Consultants Limited 
HOUSE LONDON WC2 


Associated Undustrial Consultants 


} 
\ 


BUSH 






































A CAREER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


An international firm of public accountants wishes to increase its permancnt 
professional staff in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay 
and invites applications from qualified accountants at all levels of experience, from 
those newly qualified to those capable of assuming senior executive posts, including 
men who have had experience of management consultancy work. 


The positions advertised are not replacements ; they are new posts. The work 
is varied and interesting with opportunities for travel, and there are excellent prospects 
of speedy advancement in countries whose economies are expanding rapidly. 


Contracts are for an initial period of three years, renewable by agreement. Terms 
include an allowance for the expenses of moving to South America, a salary (payable 
partly in hard currency) on a scale sufficient to permit a comfortable standard of 
living together with a margin for savings, annual bonus, first-class return passages 
for staff members and their dependants, and three months’ fully paid leave at the 
end of each contract in addition to local leave during its course. Salaries are subject 
to merit increases and are reviewed from time to time to take account of changes 
in the cost of living. Additional benefits, differing from country to country, are 
provided by advanced social legislation. A senior partner of the firm will shortly 
be in London to interview applicants. 


Please send particulars of experience and qualifications, together with a passport 
type photograph, to Box 1449. 


ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY—ECONOMIC PLANNING 
Young Economist-Statistician (aged 28-35) 


required by leading Aluminium Company tw assist in new Forward Planning 
Department concerned with sssessing production programmes and overall market 
needs on world-wide basis. Position calls for some experience in similar work but 
for graphic presentation of complex problems. Applications in writing, with full 
particulars, to Box E 264, L.P_E., 60/62 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C.2. 





THE NORTH WESTERN ELECTRICITY 
BOARD 
ASSISTANT SACRETARY (BDUCATION) 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Scoretary 
(Bau ation 
Tne the successful epplicent will include the 
o we poly fer ati 
internal training 


North Westere Electricity Soard Cheetwood Road 
Maachesier. De by the Board sot taier 
than February 27, 1961 
4 WwW. K. EVANS, 
Secretary 


Joparon & JOHNSON «ht. Eritaie) LIMITED 
heave @ Yacency for « Research Office: who 
can co-ordinate the Market Rrwearch sctivities in 
the wide variety of Sele in which the 
company operstes. = « jentor executive 
appo in the Maricting Deserts aad 
located at the head office in ‘dough cquirements 
are; Age up +). some prectical eupericuce ip 
market research A University would be 
desu but fe not essential in aceerdaace 
with y exper 
Pivare write fer interview _ to: W_ 1. Gieemon, 
& Jonmscn (Ot Limued, Bath 
Road. Slough 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Baiham and Tooting College of Commerce 
Tormting Groadway, Londen, § Wi? 
Reauired Tutdr for htory and ecomemic history for 
courses preparing students for edvanced terel General 


Certificate. general commercts! and simular cburses, for full- } 
tec. perttime day and erening ; 
Satery soake £520 2 G27 ie. (16) & £40 (1) —- €1.008 pivs 


és or €%1 Londen sllowance 
Partiulean and application (orm from Secretary, returnable 


Lar Dockhor on | MANAGEMENT 
LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LEPDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Koad Principal: F ai eee 8 om _ a 
Dalen eb Denes ot eden ied fe A large manufacturer of branded consumer products distributed nationally 
Technical Bales tor ‘Meade, of, Deparment, and ‘Sousa i. to appoint at management level an executive, who will be responsible for 
on September 1, 1961. Full particwl ication forma | “ts j ‘s arch 3 : 
on, Sepoammusr,}. 196). Full pertnwlore ond apotiesiion foree ey aspects of the Group's marketing research and planning activities, 
tiered within 2) days of the date of this announcement | i . 7 
Cui POROF TAYLOR. Applicants should be in the age range 30-45, have a successful record of 
Fducation Depertment 


Leeds, 1 at least three years at senior level in the marketing or market research 


CONOMIC “JOURNALIST GA FCONOMIST WANTED department of a national manufacturer of branded goods or of an agency, 
—< tor reaponsitle appointment on daily newspaper involving ‘ ‘ . 
pn Eg gn a and have a background in consumer products 
ondttions and derehopments Previows eaperience im this field 
eve ntiat Knowledge forcian language(s) and of eaperience 


Spread’ wdheta be call ene Eee Tas The successful candidate. must show evidence of a sound grasp of modern 

ee marketing techniques, forecasting methods, and the uses of distribution cost 
For further appointments and other classified analysis ! 

advertisements see pages 609 and 612 


° 


PREY Aah eet ante a eee it 


a ere aera ceeee ee tenner eiNttt eee This ‘SS @ Mapor appomtment with in attractive Starting sal iry and prospects 
“HORTHANEDTYPISTS cage 21-44 voors) for work tn Pool " 


oD. esd individual Wasmasticuss te Weaameaes Gdees.  alare of substantial advancement, It entails some travel within the United Kingdom 
sit Ss finiew to G1 ike) per Week efter sis months Five j + > > * . . ] 
day (34-hour) @eck. Contributory Pension Scheme, good and ts based on a pleasant country town tn the northern part of England 


hotidays. ot Write, giving age and partiwlers af caperieme 
te Bow b4%4 


eoneten RE RAS ( 9 


Write, in confidence. giving particulars of experiettce and qualifications, to 
BRITISH COUNCIL ie 


view applications for appointments in the Home Division ' rwick, Orr & Partners I td., 
trade a mmcvgily in London Duties imvbude the 
adrmmotstratice af programmes with placteg and welfare t rwick House, 
services, for of er" and senior professional viettors from 14 H 
obart Place, 


owereeas 
‘Qualificatrons : Cendidates should have @ university Segree : 
t other aperopriate training. adeninistrative aptitude, and London, S.W.1, 
Gesivadly relevant caperionce 
ADs tal wf foi t . 
cetbooimmente fall ime eiher, of the following two who have been asked to advise on this appointment, quoting reference 
A GENERAL SERVICE ENTRY (UNITED KINGDOM : 
Candidates (men or we ' ender #0 Career ARJ 1481 / EC on the envelope. 
appointments which may lead to Hetablished service. 
eth wensfer and promotie® opportunities Starting 
sslery up to £788 ‘London, age 25 of over), rising te 
atthe 
APPOINTMENTS FOR OLDER WOMEN 
Some of the eppointments are omen to women ‘married 
or single wer 40 and preferatly under %0 Starting 
salary mcording to @ualifketions end euperience, up to 
+ aa 
(Contributory superannuation scheme. apcticable to all those 
sedically fi) eppeinted under 0 tur aver %0 if abie to 


aosfer from other schemes! Pivedey week 
rete uuoting € 2Mi61) A of B as applicebie and > Jeo ° > efeos 
enctosing stamped. aeddreseed foolscap envelope to Director have heen retaing ad io ad\ ise on the appotntinien uf 
Re sitepent Depertmert Prit*#h Counctl, 65 Davies Street ~ _ 
tomten Wot. for further perticulers and anplkation form te | A I is I IC IAN 

he returned by Pebruary 2 tra x 4 


ppt 


EPs at ase eee Aaah errs eae 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


me ate invited from graduates of persons with 


LONDON AREA 
A 


¢ ai accounting guatifkations for the post of for a company mass producing and marketing branded consumer products used 
'? MPORARY tec TURER IN ACCOUNTING wn the 


xulty of boonome end Soctel Studies. Duties to commence by millions in the UA 

» (htother t 1-6l. of @¢ soon at possible thereafter The 

s iment will be made for a period extending to Septem He will be responsible to the Marketing Research Manager for the design of 
her 2 1@8%3 Selare ea cate 41.050 41.880 ¢ annum - . » > 
mit t salary cardia to qualif ations § and Separioncs statistical methods and for the statistical interpretation of consumer surveys market 
Memmership of EF SSI end (hidren’s Allowance Scheme i le 

and sales imnvestigations 
Applications showid be sent not later than February 18, 1961 
he Kegivirer. th Ll niversét M hester 1% fram whom e . « 2 > 

further gurticulnie eed Guremn Gf Gpnlieating tay be Gmeataed Candidates must bold an academic qualification in statistics, and must have had 


WYE COLLEGE at least five years’ practical experience of modern sampling: techniques, which should 
(University af Landon) for preference have been in the marketing research or social survey field. Salary up 
to £2,500 p.a. plus appropriate benefits. Please send brief details in contidence quoting 

reference 8S. 320 to G. V. Barker Benfield. 
Al stioms efe jmvited for several Assistant fe tureehips 


vod Kevean's” Aeeimantabion ie “Agriculioral Roonommae The MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


reseatch ifn varus CoOnOMmR atpects 

Aarteus ure ond apes eth some teaching duties far = 17 Stratten Street, London, wal. 

eeietan ex borer 

Sealer alee “ . ‘ . , i 

Assiaiant Leciurer--€900 © £50 to €090 ith 660 Lonése no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client unless he. 
Aliowense One enhdren a allowances gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full details 
KReseerch Astistants 4600 to 4°50 

Roth grades are superannuated under the FS.S.U of the appointment, 

Further partikaters map be of ained from the Secretary 
Wye College, Nr Ashford. Kent. t© whom epplicetions 
should be eutapitted Oy March 31. 1961 


AGRICULTURAL Fc ONOMACS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


have vacancies for 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


for their 
PEGASUS DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


The work will be mainly concerned with a variety of Age 22-30 ° 
commercial problems and commercial data processing but The initial salary will depend upon experience, age and 
with the possibility of work in technical fields qualifications, and the post offers good prospects for 

Applications are invited from experienced programmers or promotion. There is a Superannuation and an Employees’ 
mathematicians interested in being trained for this work. Profit Sharing Scheme 


Application forms may be obtained from the Staff Manager, Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester, 9. 
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REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


east The 5 es = tes 
GRADUATE 


IN 
ECONOMICS AND/OR STATISTICS 


required for a leading international engineering group. This is an extremely important 
and interesting appointment and the successful applicant will be responsible for 
co-ordinating prices of the group's products throughout the world 


etpertence 
' Acpowmiments wil be on wy (with bonus) for een 


i f poms « 
B13 ie eee Le raed frome 43.t) 













te 















| Be allowance. onan fe reviewed ere tee rae 
| Sao co ha 2 outte eboowes Pie 4S “ 
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copateeneat aave beiruan ot the seven dave 6 
momen 


ee @atuity t Grithh Lecturers © 
me be le ee ¥ completion of the perted « 
ree 
|” Applications wl See ta Meets LT 


elions e 
| eae, Row, 













. James's, London, eentan ances nee 
Closing date Pebreaty ds, 1981, 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


The group is constantly expanding its field of products and the position offers 
great prospects for advancement. 









RYSHARCH ANT requeed © the Planning 
» ss Department ot PR ‘ AS and matimwm valor 
One or two years’ experience in industry would be an advantage but not essential orang te and caperience within range (64 





Minimum commencing salary £950 per annum. eee aa toc a related icc nk should 


be Anbiosione and feusne 
' apociatment. 
aon ye — Maes. genic te ihe cunt amine Ofer 
*, tan © Ceenty Offices, Preston, ‘efruery 70, Ivo! 


MARKETING MANAGER 









Applicants, between the ages of 25-30, should send full details of their 
quilifications and experience in strictest confidence to Box No. 1450, 
















The Fvonoméiat Intefigence Unit Limited have 6 ca 


asked to advise of tht appoinimenm of « 
MARKETING MANAGER 
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' for @ laree food processing company te «stabtuh 

| and develoe the mathetima of « Sew wide renee of 
food produste ie the Unteed Kingdom. All aeperets 
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of marketing polky wil te =e his gomtrot 
Promatly. the appoimeme out ~ te hadle 
for « yours man betwees and " a fenitte 
oad vigercus soptexch fo mericting, bur olde 
andidaies certainly sould be considered, A salary 
im the reeten of 62.590 oer eocem it crvlsaged 
Preepects for develepmem ehhie (he campeny are 
good 





Manutac carers 





Candidetes eald seed « curriculum whee te 















Confectionery The Marketing Department 






























with a wide range of operatens in @ department which undertakes an 
extensive research progranwne 

























Application: ete tavited from ereduste: 


The Peomemia tnictiiareme Ue ft imited, 
vite applications for the post of 22 Ryder Serect, London, 5. WI 
MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER a ee a 
The Poanemist Badd ow ae tee 
tae =n om be dhcioned te our as una) he has 
rece detath of the appointimem: and given 
(Marketing) permission for his application te be furwarded 
The successful candidate will be reaponsitde for the planning and mats b * .. 
stectte iacceel cantitate wil be sewpossitie for the planning ont | UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
with the evtablished products of the Company. and will be comverned RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN MARKETING 













Commerce for ntuent t the stove opal stow me 
Candidates should be not more than W years off, and will be m the Peewlty Pvonemice for @ matinee a 
etaduatas preferably m Fa onomece (probatty with <statiefics Ga @ years and at « salary within the fange £A), At Pt) 
subsidiary subject) They should have some relevant experience either 7 Fellowship i twine fennens by Rural ang 
m® market research of marketing lndustties Beek of Western Aust and "he a. 
The inidiel salary will be hetweee research will Be « theoretke!l « teat 
matteume of indusicial prodants wiern Austra 


£1,600 and £2,000 


per aunem, plus « generogs Hon-contfibutory pension, life enurance 
and skness scheme 










of ment 
the post intucmation & ar trom the tertiary, 
Astaxtation of Vpresiaies af - ah C Ommon oy 
onde ‘ 













Appl ations stefing 1°. chase ane eaperionce, should be won ailens clees, in Avetraiia and Loades. on Mank iS. 
Chief Personnel Officer, Mars Led., AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks. 


SCHOOL OF OENE up 
SENIOR LACTURER OR tre tark RR transtics 


Aroivations are iaviied for sppcintement te the shere- 
oe pow weet “ui fe piven to 28 applicnat 


” nee in = shatiethe theory ond im the 
cata in eOMetLS 
eae? i renay for «@ Senter ir uret i £42,400 ~. 6100 


. Tee esturert mw Tt eo 
Conmnneinn colery wel Ss x, Tai So with qualifications 
. 

- ane ine which 


soese "a preearne te Bead Rens esi, 
Apeticattons. 












PLESSEY INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


whose export ativities extend into the fields of electronic, mechanial and 
















electrical equipement, require an 


Information Officer. 


in thew market information department 


@ The successful applicant will be in the age group of 26-30 years and will possess a 
natural aptitude for research, analysis, classification and presentation of facts of commercial 
or technical mterest, 


@ An educational | bechereend 5 epprenenane or attaining Degree standard is essential and a 
knowledge of Ger languages together with some technical or scientific 
background is Sevahte. “the vacancy offers unusual opportunitics to a young man with 
initiative and a good personal approach for mainiaining contacts. 

Attractive and progressive sai: immediate entry into Life Auurance and Pension 
Scheme. Please remy. giving fell talk devatts. to 


Sas! Seassieel leds, Week lent ie ace: Chtioma: tcane Rateh, Stk diac 


Aen chase, ‘namin aad aad Letden, oo Monn 21, 
UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
ASSISTANT LECTURES 1” iN id at v TMENT OF 


Sunes 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invued fer the JUNIOR FELLOWSHIP 
® INTERNATIONAL STUDIES tenatlce from Ocieber 
1961 The Fellowship will be ewarded for one seer in the 
fest inustame but aiay be renewed for a second year Poete 


ments €°%). 41 1) of Peer 

Are ation together with the names of three reterces 
should be received mut late van March #0. 1901, Oy the 
Secretary The Londen Schual of Economics and Potiical 


Soteme Houghton Street Akdeych WEL trom whom 
fufther pertnwlars may be of ained 


ACCOUNTANT eee 


of successtal trade journal weeks change Would 
he interested w startiag ace warnel. ctpertenced in ell 
“apects of cootretted ctrowlatin rite Bow 1458 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Required by large group of retail Companies. Must be used to control 
HMALESWORTH BESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
Applications are treited for the ahbowe Research Fellow stipes 


and have expert knowledge of all branches of accountancy—Company 
accounts, finance, taxation, internal audit, and have full knowledge of modern Puolc ‘Adminincaons The value if the bellowshipe, wi 


» memally be ehttin the range of Om) 1) per anfem 
office methods. The post would be concerned with the accounting problems Pceerene te onperlense aint Gaimepaiens, Unewtenene seve 
Hegisirar The Uniemuy Mamhoster }! to ehom apg athens 


of a complex and expanding multi-company organisation and not with running should Be emt not later whan Murch 28. Land 
day-to-day accounting. The man selected will have to be a business man UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


SM MOLARSHIPS FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN ARTS 


bee “ 
eS UR REN HE cree 


rather than a backroom accountant 
The Univers { (ilasgow offers thre Schetarsties of 
tua ’ your the ’ “ee ’ s tht ent 
-_ et actutow Prevhete “ hover ‘ ' “her Uw raitice 
The post would carry heavy responsibilities and would, theretor ; is enheon’ tee Gen eee Sen a 
« t anwven ' n ah ian liven te 
unlikely to suit anvone under 3§ vears of age. Box 1459 sok Stanton Ceb ' > Savant Laneuawes San 
" the S h are 
laste ane’ 


a ee 


MARKET SURVEY 


tate WORLD “ : Heaton 
t t t* : ei. ve 
’ a’ i ative 
. thew 
ine rt tional engines TH eavuapy Tats te . . t. Sandan. 
BRITAIN SS hew Hotntew barns 
ly educated to University standard. to ” uct hy tis et urvey Catevans. ot 1 400 ryviews 
a ond 4s id Parm Ciutd rt 
pomardy in Eurepe. He should be fluent in ench and Man a tou Y OM SALE. troanomic Journa 
ar Roos 4 


require considerable expenence im this field an ‘ il ee Of Me ine ary “Which?” 


culibre fo uch \an caucting position “4 ’ 
Minimum commencing salary £1,400 pe nun recom 
: rove 


washing om niet 


The position is permanent and offers extremely good prospects of adva “« Which ?” 


an organesaton which ws constantly expanding und very Progressive in its outlook is bished month! 
= ” Ne 4 Aue rs Asai ie 
sepval sebecriptreen ean i 
Applicants should write. giving full details of qualiiications and experience, to to Bor C. 14 Buckingham Sires 
onder 
Box 481. GSMA FISHER BUREAU invites cnaairies irom em 
7 teu ne administrative w secretariat siafl enhe ect 
4% Strand We 2? TEM 6644 
ae BOOKS The Dconomiats Book «hy 
. tt-92 Ctement’s Ino Paveege London Wt 2. invites + 
© subenit fists oF s on beomeomics History and Sox 
‘ sell pertodrals @uctededd 


yon er ete 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSES 


Practical courses Py experts. tailored for factories and off. es 
in of near Cireater London Keport Write taective 
. . Seecehing Chaeirmanshico. Bowness Foonomics. timance, O 
W Ool W ic H PC 1 Y TEC HNIC M. Work Steady. Management Accounting. cle 

| 4priy BARRON ASSOCIATES LID 130) Crawterd 
Street. Londen, Wt 

PRINCIPAL Harokd Heywood, D.Sc.Eng., Ph.D... ACG I : l NIVERSITY GF: LONDON: A tectare eanee ” Evendoat 

arm «mere ww se , v ‘ee 

. \ Chem Rossiter (Cornell: at 5 p.m. on Petrwary 2iet at the Londen 

M I Mech.t M I en I Shoot of Ecomomas and Political Science, Howshton Sircer 

Aideych WoC 2 ADMISSION FRED. WITHOUT Ti KET 

James Headerwr 


” we 3 . 2 ‘E t MANAGE! Nn" sT WE: Academe Registrar 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES SUCCESSEUL TUITION FOR THI 


B.Sc(Econ.) DEGREE COURSE B.SC.ECON, DEGREE 


Wolvey Hell (Bat. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a « ve 
renee of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Unltv. BSec.Econ. three # entrance i# included) at modersie 
tees: (.359 Wolsey Hall students passed Londen Unie 
BSc Boon, exanmn, 1950-59. Tuluon also for O.C B.. Law, 


Students who are eligible for admission to this full-time course under University ee ee eee te bee 


Ht 
DEPT. P16. WOLSEY HALL. ONPORD 


HC RETARIAL TRAINING, capectally for university 


should WRITE NOW for application form and further details. sea ee an Se Ca toe Gee 


Holland Park Avenue, Wi! PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Framinstionm-—B Se. (Boon.), Law, Aqpemenatee. a 


for a four-vear Course to include a preliminary year in the Department's University Gocresasial, Cie Serre, emcees. Eee, 


Entrance Course. aoertin Oe: er sévies. mentioning enene or 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at W) Queree Vicrerio Street tandoa. F.C.4 


ee ener hae 


Regulations or who may qualify at the Summer G.C.E. Advanced Level Examinations 


Students who require to complete University Entrance requirements may apply 
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An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 

@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 

@ Fair and gencrous claims settlements 


Retiring ? 


It’s cheaper in the 


SLE«‘MAN 


¢ No death duties 
¢ No surtax, Low income Tax 
e 30 minutes by air 
(from Li 
Mild winters and all the 


beauty of a 
HOLIDAY ISLAND 


Full particulars from (Dept R10) Tourist Board, Isle of Man. 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE + LONDON - EC2 











UTRECHT INTERNATIONAL af 
SPRING FAIR 196! 


UTRECHT — NETHERLANDS 
Open from ? a.m. to 6 p.m. ~ Closed on Sunday 


Consumer goods: i3th- i€th March (vredenburg buildings) 


Textiles, clothing, fashion goods and haberdashery — Household. and luxury - Earthenware, 
glass-, china- and crystalware — Small furniture - Gold- and silverware, jewellery - Shop-fitting - 
Leather goods ~ Clocks — Smokers’ requisites — Perfumery - Toys ~ Sports goods ~ Paper articles, etc. 
(The Consumer goods sections Household cooking and heati 





apparatus for coal, pee and oil, Elec- 
trical household apparatus and Sanitary will, however, be exhibited from 13th-22nd March in the halls 
on the Croeselaan-site). 


Technical goods: th - 22nd March (croeseiaan-site) 


Industrial equipment: general machine construction, combustion engines, steam engines, boilers, 
pumps, compressors, etc. 


Sosmen : electro-motors, transformers, cables, etc. 


o 
‘ t: hull construction, propulsion media, electric engineering installations and 
materials, heating apparatus, refrigerating plants, safety, navigation, galley installations, etc. 


For further information please apply to the Foreign Department, Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 
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The 
interest rate on 


HALIFAX 
PAID-UP 
SHARES 


is 31% with , 
income-tax paid 
by the Society. 
£10 te £5,000 
can be accepted 
for investment. 


Easy withdrawal 
facilities. 


Deposits in the 
Society are Trustee 
investments 
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The Transistor of 
power transmission 


This 
SpacesaVer 
wedge-belt 
drive 
trapamits 
2shp m 
the space 


o vhs 
BETTER THAN BELTS 


een sures cu 


GENTLER THAN GEARING 


Look how SpacesaVer Wedge-belt Drives are already proving their worth, 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd. of Glasgow were recently faced with an 
unusually difficult problem. An air blower, directly-driven by a 25 hp, motor, 
had to be stepped up in speed from 1480 to 1660 r.p.m. but the shaft exten- 


sion was only 2)°. Even so, a SpacesaVer drive of 24 h.p. capacity could be 

Bul LDING SOCIETY mounted, SpacesaVer pulleys 9° and 8° diameter (face width 2.73, boss length 
1}’) and three No. 710 Beta-section belts did the trick. In fact, as the works’ 

HEAD OFFICE’ HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE engineers then commented, “SpacesaVer is the complete answer . 


MADE ONLY BY — Are yowtuing Spacesa Ver drive catalogue 1949/20 yet? 


London Offices: 51/55 Strand, W C.2° 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 


136 Kensington High Sereet, W.8 J ° H ° FENNER & co e LTD ® HULL 


1S ARR PLR WIRD Be elgl 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT ORIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Ever Growing with 
its Customers 


Since 1873 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK.LTD. 


Tokyo, Jopan 
branch net-work throughow 
the country 


For your information 


“Dai-ichi"’ means First in everything in Japanese, so this 
bank is first in establishment and is the first and the 
best banking friend of yours in your trade with Japan. 


You will be assured of the most reliable sources of 
business information on this country as well as 
satisfactory banking services. 


Overseas facilities 


New York Agency: 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y, 
Chicago Office : 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
London Office : 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RELAX IN COMFORT ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 





ON TO AUSTRALIA 
For little more than the 
direct London Austratia fare 
you can Ay on from 
Johannesburg by SAAS 
DC-7B atreraft via Maurittes 
and the Cocoa lriaads, 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


TN ASMOCTATION WITH BOAC CAA BAA AND QANTAS 
SOUTH AFRICA WOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE * LONDON WO? . TEL WHITEMAL( 4468 
Fer reservations pioase ring VICTORIA 2323 


Enjoy 4 ewift and smooth 
fight to Johannesburg 
Four times weekly from London 


THE BOEING'S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 





SCOTTISH UNION and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE BONUS ANNOUNCEMENT 
1956-1960 


Whole of Life Assurances Endowment Assurances 


£3.53. of sum assured | | €2. 158.% of sum assured 


for each of the five years, 


with 


SPECIAL ADDITIONAL BONUS 
at the rate of £5% of sum 
assured on policies participating 
for the five years. 


Head Office: 
35 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 


Regemrred «6 2 Newtpener Awmtoreed a 


Neeweper Lid Tt yam Gaew, Ux Tnlens 
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A boiler is designed to supply 
pure steam at a given pressure 
and temperature. But if the water 
used for the purpose contains an 
excessive amount of undissolved 
solids, harmful gases or salts, 
serious trouble may develop, and 
everything be up with the boiler 
The resulte—delayed production, 
extra coste and loss of profits 
could be disastrous. 


Vulcan know 


The prevention of scale formation and corrosion in 
a steam raising plant depends upon the correct 
treatment of the water. And the expert who knows 
all about that—as about so many other things—is 
the Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 

industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection.of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. it is a special- 
ist’s job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 
insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 
first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan'-—-a journal 
fer al! weers of plant and machinery, with 
reporte of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to Dept. 17, 


THE VULCAN BOILER 
& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


07 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 
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Many peopie have been puzzied 

to see cultivated fields compiete'y 
covered with black film made 
from UNTON CaRBIDE polyethylene 
resins. Through small slits in the 
film, plants may be seen grow:: 
Or sometimes the plants are 
covered with plastic tents. You’! 
be seeing much more polyethylene 
fitm in agriculture, because resu!ts 
so far have been remarkable 


Different colored film is used for 
different purposes and for different 
crops. Black absorbs heat, warms 
the ground, and helps ripen crops 
teh days to two wecks early 
Aiuminum color refiects the sur 
and keeps the soil cooler in 
mid-summer. Other pigments kee; 
out harmful red and infra-red 

and let in the growth-stimulating 
green, blue and ultra-violet rays. 


IN ANY COLOR, fim made from Union Carsipt polyethylene resins keeps down 
weeds, holds moisture and fertility in the soil, helps combat many plant diseases 
and blights, keeps fruit clean, helps give a greater yield of higher quality. It also 


helps promote plant. growth by keeping the soil loose and does not interfere with‘ 


normal harvesting methods, for rubber tires will not harm it. Users report that 
polyethylene film returns its cost several times over the first year. with every indi- 
cation that the same polyethylene film can be re-used for three to five vears 


Polyethylene resin for film is but one of many products for agriculture developed by 
Un10N CARBIDE scientists. And agriculture is only one area in which UNION CaRBiDe 
research, development and services has expanded the frontiers of technical knowl- 
edge. Through constant inquiry into unknown regions of chemistry, metallurgy and 
nuclear energy, UNION CARBIDE constantly strives to provide industry with better 
and more useful carbons, chemicals, metals, plastics and nuclear products. 


For ‘information on Union Carsipe products and processes, write to UNION 
CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 270 Park Avenuc, New York 17, 
New York, U. S. A. In the United Kingdom, write to Union Carsine Limiten, 
8 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 


{ 


UNION | 
CARBIDE 
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AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industriel y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Corbide Australie Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S. A 


BRAZIL: Notional Carbon do Brasil $. A 
Union Corbide do Brasil $. A 


COLOMBIA; Nationa! Carbon Colombic S. A 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie Acheson 
HONG KONG: Union Carbide Asio Limired 
INDIA: Union Carbide Indie Limited 
INDONESIA: Notione! Carbon Co. (leva iid 


ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 
SpA. Celene 


MEXICO: Union Carbide Mexicana, $. A. 
Electrodes Nacionales, §. A. 
Notional Carbon Eveready, S. A 
NEW ZEALAND: Nationa! Carbon Pry. itd 
PAKISTAN: Noationol Carbon Company Pokisten (rd. 


PHILIPPINES: National Carhon Philippines inc 
Maria Cristina Chemical industries (td 


PUERTO RICO: Union Corbide Coribe Inc 
SINGAPORE: Nationa! Corbon (Eastern) (td 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviske Grafitindustri Abtiebologet 
SWITZERLAND: Union Corbide Europe S A 


UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited 
British Acheson Electrodes (td 
Union Corbide Limited 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Evrepe S. A. 





